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HOW AN AMERICAN STAINED GLASS WINDOW IS MADE.* 


BY CHARLES ROLLINSON LAMB. : 
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INTERIOR OF A STAINED GLASS STUDIO, 


HAT American stained glass windows 
are, at their best, beautiful works of 
art is a fact recognized by the laity 

as well as the profession; that as examples 
of the richest and most effective color they 





* We are indebted to Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, of New York, 
for their courtesy in supplying the series of illustrations of im- 
portant examples of stained glass work that they have recently | 
completed, with views of their art studios. 





are without precedent is admitted by con- 
noisseurs. 

It is only within a few years that these 
statements could be made with truth; but 
since the first experiments of Mr. John La 
Farge for his work in Trinity Church, 
Boston, the development of a distinctly 
national school has made rapid strides, 











A STAINED GLASS STUDIO, SHOWING MEN CUTTING GLASS, 


until, at the present time, American glass 
is recognized by our foreign contemporaries 
as one of the distinct developments of 
American art—the French government 
decorating Mr. La Farge in recognition of 
his efforts in this direction. 

The beauty of the finished window, when 
seen in position, can be appreciated by 
every one; the method by which such 
‘ beauty is secured is, however, realized by 
few. 

From the first suggestion of the de- 
signer, when he formulates the ideas to 
be embodied in the window, to the final 
erection of the work in its frame in the 
wall of the edifice, there are many steps to 
be taken, which must follow one after the 
other in natural order and sequence, each 


being carefully considered in its relations 
to the others, so that the development of 
the work will be along harmonious lines, 
ultimately leading to a satisfactory result in 
a consistent creation. 

What are these various steps? 

Say we desire to secure in glass the em- 
bodiment of some idea of a subject for a 
particular position. With such an idea in 
mind, and a knowledge of the size of the 
opening to be filled, the designer makes 
his preliminary sketch, in black and white, 
of the general composition, showing the 
arrangement of the figures, the architec- 
ture, landscape, and other accessories, as 
well as including the ornamentation, sym- 
bolism, inscriptions. A color scheme is 


‘then suggested by rough “color blots,” 




















FIGURE IN ROSE WINDOW, CUT AND WAXED ON 
EASEL, READY FOR ARTIST’S CRITICISM, 


different arrangements being tried until the 
one most suitable is arrived at. Then, fol- 
lowing these drawings in black and white 
and the color blot, the more accurate water 
color design, in which both form and color 
are combined, is made. 

If this meets with approval it is carried 
out on a larger scale with more accurate 
detail, special studies being made from the 
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models for the pose of the figures, for the 
character of the heads, hands, feet, etc., 
and also from nature of the different parts 
of the accessories, such as flowers, trees, 
and architectural detail. From these studies 
the full-sized cartoon is drawn, which, being 
of the accurate size of the window, shows 
the effect in “black and white” of the com- 
position. This cartoon is the basis for the 
technical drawings which follow, the chief 
of which are those for “leading” and 
“cutting.” 

The “leading drawing” shows the leads 
which are needed to hold the various pieces 
of glass in place. These leads are like the 
letter H turned sideways (=), the center 
bar of the H acting as the division between 
the two pieces of glass, while the ends of 
the letter secure the edges of the glass. 
All sides being finally held by the edges of 
the leads, the joints are then secured, thus 
making the window a solid unit. 

The “cutting drawing” represents the 
various pieces of glass that make up the 
window and is separated into its variously 
shaped parts by a special knife with double 
blades, parallel to each other; these blades 
are just far enough apart to cut the paper 
patterns, so as to leave the thickness for 
the center of the lead between the pieces 
of glass. When one considers the thou- 
sands of pieces which go to make up an 
American stained glass window, one realizes 
that care is necessary to have the patterns 
fit accurately. 

The next step is to have all the various 
patterns for the window attached by wax to 
a large glass easel. The lines between the . 








Designed by Ella Condie Lamb. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, THE MADONNA. 








Designed by Frederick Stymetz Lamb. 





INTERIOR OF A STAINED GLASS STUDIO, SHOWING LARGE WINDOW, “ THE CREATION,” ON EASEL. 


patterns cut away by the double-bladed 
knife are then blacked in on this easel, so 
as to give the effect of the lead line when 
in position. This easel is set against a 
large window opening, and draped with 
black cloth, so as to shut out the direct 
light, except as it comes through the paper 
patterns. 

The window has now arrived at that 
point in the process of execution when the 
color scheme must be corsidered in the 
glass itself. The cutter, under guidance of 
the artist-designer, selects various sheets 
of glass for the various parts of the window. 
The patterns are removed, one at a time, 
placed on the pieces of glass selected and 
outlined by a diamond, by which means 


the glass is cut exactly to the shape of the 
pattern. Each piece of glass, as cut, is 
waxed on to the easel in the position of the 
pattern removed and so on throughout the 
entire number of pieces. 

The artist meanwhile watches the result 
carefully. He and the cutter change and 
modify piece after piece, if it is found that 
the correct color tone has not been secured 
in the first cutting. 

According to the scheme of the window, 
whether it is to be light or dark, delicate 
or rich, the decision is made as to whether 
glass of only a single thickness is sufficient, 
or whether “ plating” is to be used to rein- 
force, deepen, and strengthen the color 
scheme. 














What is plating? It is the superposition 
of one sheet of glass over another so that 
there are two thicknesses (or more) at 
special points in the window. In compli- 
cated work the plating will be over the 
entire design. This is distinctly an original 
feature of the American school of glass; 
and when it is considered that the window 
is seen by the light coming through it and 
not, as in the case of a painting, by the 
light which falls upon it, the importance of 
this new departure will be understood, for 
with plating a combination of two or more 
colors can be given, and thus greater variety 
in tone may be obtained; for example, a 
rich purple may be the product of a strong 
red plated over blue, or a beautiful green 
may be produced from a combination of 
blue and orange. 

In no other class of decorative work is it 
so essential for the artist to keep in abso- 
lute touch with the progress of the execu- 
tion. It is while the window is in the 
hands of the cutter that those wonderful 
combinations of color are obtained which 
the American glass, through its gorgeously 
beautiful quality, can give the designer. 
According to the time and attention given 
at this period of the work will the window 
be an artistic success or not. The illustra- 
tion on page 517 shows the figure of “ Em- 
broidery ” as cut and fastened to the easel, 
ready for the artist’s criticism. This is one 
of the three figures of the large Rose Win- 
dow personifying ‘Woman’s Work in the 
Arts,” as erected in the Woman’s Building 
at the Nashville Exposition, and to be 
finally set in its permanent location in the 
Woman’s Building at Memphis, Tenn. This 
illustration shows the glass as cut, but not 
leaded, the black spots being the bits of 
wax which temporarily affix the glass to 
the large glass easel. 

After the cutting is complete and the 
window on the easel has received its final 
criticism, it then passes to the hands of the 
“leader.” The leading drawing is placed 


upon a great table, and tacked in place. 
The glass is removed, piece by piece, from 
the easel and laid in position on the leading 
drawing. 


The leads, which have been 
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freshly made for the day’s work, are then 
fitted around each piece, and the joints 
soldered together, thus making the entire 
window one complete unit. 

The leads themselves are a feature es- 
sential in the execution of the window and 
they are to be carefully considered by the 
designer. In this matter the American 
artist has made another original departure 
in using leads of various thicknesses, from 
the finest “string” lead up to the widest 
“flat” lead, ranging in thickness from an 
eighth of an inch to one and a half inches. 
These varying widths are, when used judi- 
ciously by the artist, a great aid in giving 
emphasis to his design, by delicate treat- 
ment in some parts, and by the use of 
strong lines in other portions. 

Again by means of diminishing leads 
(that is, leads wider at one end than at the 
other), great variety can be given to the 
line, thus reproducing something of the 
effect of the designer’s brush or crayon. 
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FRAGMENT OF “ THE CREATION.”’ 





Another point about the leading of an 
American window is shown in the lead 
lines of the plated parts. It is possible to 
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Designed by the Author. 


LEADED LIGHT OF DOGWOOD BLOSSOMS. 


have a glaze of a large piece of transparent 
color over an intricate passage of other 
brilliant colors, The leads which hold the 
rich plating to the back part become (by 
being seen through the over-glaze) subsid- 
iary and take their subordinate place in the 
window. But here again it is necessary for 
the artist to watch the work on the tables, 
and to see that the leads are carefully 
inserted so as to give the maximum force 
to the composition. 

From the leading table to the “‘cementer” 
is the next step. The window is cemented 
with special water-proof cements, filling up 


Designed by Ella Condie Lamb. 


any slight gaps between the leads and the 
glass; when this is done, the window is 
practically a single piece, a unit, ready to 
be tied, by copper wires soldered to the 
leads, to the iron bars, which stiffen the 
sash, and to be thus fastened in position 
with iron ventilators if any are to be used. 
Then when this is done and the sash placed 
in position, in the building, the window is 
completed. We have purposely left to the 
last the question of “ painting,’ which, in 
American windows is used for those parts 
also which colored glass cannot supply, that 
is for the flesh—the faces, hands, and feet; 
for it is to be remembered that, in a true 
American window, the effect is mainly 
secured by having every piece of glass 
of individual color, which is secured 
when the glass is made, and not by 
adding enamel painting afterward. The 
great difficulty with such enamel painting 
is that it disturbs the brilliancy of the 
surface of the glass, and a mat or opaque 
effect is obtained, instead of the brilliant, 
translucent quality desired. 

The treatment of the flesh has been the 
greatest difficulty to artists because of the 
fact that every other part of the window 
being in translucent color, it is essential to 
have the same translucent quality in the 
flesh, and yet give the modeling necessary 
to form and character in the features and 
detail in the other flesh portions. Many 
attempts have been made to solve the diffi- 
culty, some more successful than others. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, “‘ SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.” 














In all cases, the flesh has to be painted 
in enamel color and fired in special kilns, 
while in the painting, consideration must 
be given to the surrounding color of the 
window, so as to secure the proper tone to 
each piece of flesh in relation to the other 
parts of the window. 

The Messrs. Lamb have in recent years, 
through a long series of experiments in 
flesh painting, succeeded in combining the 
accuracy of characterization so essential in 
religious art with the translucency requisite 
to keep the flesh portions in harmony with 
the balance of the window. This success 
has been secured by a system of overplating 
the flesh as well as the other portions of the 
window, by painting on the sheets of glass 
that form the face of the window, also on 
those that form the plating, the darker 
shadows. The more vigorous accents are 
painted on the latter, that is on the sheets 
at the back of the window, while the more 
delicate flesh tones are painted on those at 
the front. When these delicate tones are 
superimposed on the stronger shadows, 
which show through them, the result is a 
combination of strength and softness unat- 
tainable by other processes. 

An article on ‘“ How an American Stained 
Glass Window is Made” does not neces- 
sarily include an account of the making of 
the material. Still credit should be given 
to those few glass-makers who have suc- 
ceeded in producing, from year to year, an 
ever-increasing wealth of beautifully colored 
material from which the artist can make his 
selection. But the difference between glass- 
making and window-making is as that be- 
tween the manufacture of pigments and 
the artist’s painting of a picture. 

The existing confusion in the use of such 
terms as “ glass-stainer,” “‘ worker in stained 
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glass,” and the like, comes down to us from 
those early days when the artist actually 
made his material himself. It should be 
generally known that these primitive con- 
ditions no longer hold good, and that much 
as we may admire the beauty of the glass, 
the artistic use of it by the designer is the 
main thing to be considered. What should 
we think of a painter who should lay more 
emphasis upon the grinding of his pigments 
than upon the composition of his picture? 
It is the writer’s desire to give proper recog- 
nition to that corps of artists who have by 
their work in glass added so greatly to the 
artistic reputation of the country. We have 
made no attempt to sketch the history of 
the art. Glass was known from the earliest 
times, but it was not until the great revival 
of architecture which produced the twelfth 
century Gothic cathedrals that it was used 
for important picture windows. The growth 
in France, and later of Gothic architecture 
in England led to a corresponding develop- 
ment of window-designing ; and the glorious 
ancient work, as that at Chartres and Beau- 
vaix in France, and York Minster in Eng- 
land, constitutes of us a precious inheritance 
which we should study and appreciate, yet 
it is not too bold a statement to make that 
to-day the American art of stained glass is 
a distinct advance upon the antique. 

At the present time, the best examples of 
American stained glass rank not merely 
higher than contemporary work of England 
and on the Continent, but higher also, in 
important respects, than the best ancient 
examples. The modern American artist in 
glass is, in most, a worthy successor of his 
twelfth-century prototype, while the Euro- 
pean practitioner often reminds one of 
Leonardo’s saying: ‘He is a bad pupil 
who does not outdo his master.” 











THE GROWTH OF SHAKESPEARE’S FAME. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


II. 

HAKESPEARE had no international 
S reputation to speak of for more than 
a hundred years after his death. In 

the seventeenth century a few Frenchmen 
had heard of him, having seen several of his 
plays in London. Voltaire, however, when 
living in England (1726-29), made a serious 
attempt to study the dramas; he found much 
to admire, as well as to criticize, in the poet 
whom he looked upon almost as “a barbar- 
ian.” French translations of separate plays 
appeared in 1745-48, but nocomplete version 
was issued until that by Le Tourneur was 
published in 1776-83. In the nineteenth 


century several French writers have given 
Shakespeare’s complete works a Gallic 
dress in prose and verse: 
39; Michel, 


Laroche, 1838- 
1839-40; Hugo, 1859-62; 
Montégut, 1868. The sonnets were trans- 
lated by Lafont, Copin, and Mme. Armand. 
Hugo’s version is by far the best. The 
others succeeded fairly, considering the dif- 
ficulty of the task, for French is not a 
tongue particularly adapted to poetical ex- 
pression. Indeed, the resources of the 
translator in any of the Romance lan- 
guages are inadequate to convey the music 
of Shakespeare’s speech and the nobility of 
his thought. The bloom and perfume of 
his verse perish in the process. The French 
critics, in this century at least, have made 
amends for lack of appreciation in the past. 
Guizot, Lacroix, Barante, Méziéres, and 
Taine have given a decided impulse to the 
study of his works among the educated 
classes of France. 

In Spain Shakespeare has long been es- 
teemed so highly as to be placed above their 
own much-lauded dramatist, Calderon. The 
romantic elements in such plays as “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Othello,” and “ Merchant of 
Venice” strongly appeal to the passionate 
southern heart. In 1795 a translation of 
“Hamlet” was published in Madrid, by a 


noted literary man styling himself Celenio 
(L. F. Moratin). In 1825 three more transla- 
tions appeared: “ Romeo and Juliet,” by D. 
Solis; ‘ Coriolanus,” by J. G. Malo; and 
“ Othello,” by F. L. Retes. The complete 
works of Shakespeare were translated by 
Rojas and Hermanas (1872-77). The best 
translation of the plays is that by Clark 
(1870). Other translators are Macpherson, 
Pelayo, and Prieto. In Portugal King Luiz 
I. showed his admiration for Shakespeare 
by translating ‘“ Hamlet,” ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” and “ Richard III.” Other plays 
have been translated by Silva, Lamarao, 
and Freitas. 

In Italy Shakespeare homage is probably 
carried as far as it is in Germany. The 
Italian translation (in verse) by Leoni was 
published in 1819-22, and that by Rusconi 
(in prose) in 1831. A notable work is the 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, trans- 
lated by Carcano, in twelve volumes (1875— 
82). Numerous versions of favorite dramas, 
by Santi, Pasqualigo, and others, have been 
printed. The sonnets were translated by 
Olivieri and Mme. Michelli. 

In general, it may be said that the south- 
ern peoples do not succeed so well in trans- 
lating Shakespeare as the northern, the 
spirit of the Latin races being so different 
from that of the Teutonic. Something of 
Shakespeare is lost in the effort to give the 
equivalent of his English inthe Romance lan- 
guages. This is due to the differences in 
national characteristics as well as to lin- 
guistic difficulties. An exception to the rule 
is found in the original home of the drama. 
The brilliant and learned Demetrius Bikelas 


-has displayed consummate ability in pre- 


serving not only the sense but the beauty 
of the original in his masterly translations 
into modern Greek of the six plays: 
“ Othello,” “‘ King Lear,” and “* Romeo and 
Juliet” (published in 1876); “ Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” and “Merchant of Venice” 
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(1882). In no other tongue, except Ger- 
man, are there metrical renderings of 
Shakespeare so faithful and felicitous. 

In Germany Shakespeare is a name to 
conjure with as much as it isin England. 
His influence on the intellectual life of the 
Teutons is beyond all comparison greater 
than that of any other writer. Though not 
entirely unknown in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century, for it is claimed that stroll- 
ing bands of English players gave oc- 
casional representations of his plays there 
during Shakespeare’s lifetime or not long af- 
terward, he was certainly not appreciated 
until German scholars began in earnest the 
work of translation and criticism about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. To Les- 
sing belongs the credit of recognizing his 
sovereign position among dramatists, an- 
cient and modern. Goethe, Schiller, and 
Schlegel went so far in their worship of 
Shakespeare, that he has been a controlling 
factor in the traditions of the German stage 
ever since. The prose translation of Shake- 
speare’s works by Wieland (1762-76) was a 
rather poor affair; and that by Eschenburg 
(1775-82), while tolerably correct, was far 
from being satisfactory. Much better ver- 
sions were those of Meyer (1824-34) and 
Benda (1825-26). The scholarly Voss, 
though matchless as a translator of Homer, 
failed with Shakespeare. Meanwhile A. W. 
Schlegel, assisted by other hands, produced 
the “splendid and really classical transla- 
tion” known as Schlegel and Tieck’s Shake- 
speare (1797-1833). Schlegel’s half of the 
work has been described as “only second 
to the original itself; for it re-echoes the 
soul of the poet’s language, as no transla- 
tion has ever done before, in any tongue 
in the world.”* Bottger, Doring, Freili- 
grath, and others deemed it a worthy am- 
bition to turn out new versions of Shake- 
speare, some of them admirable. Of late 
years Bodenstedt has been regarded as the 
best translator in the field. It is said that 
his “work was so masterful and of such 
even excellence that his Shakespeare has be- 
come the German standard.” In the army 
of acute and erudite commentators of the 


*Thimm, “ Shakespeariana,” p. 54. 
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bard, Gervinus, Delius, Ulrici, Kreyssig, 
and Elze rank among the best. 

In Scandinavian countries Shakespeare 
has been a mighty intellectual force ; there 
seems to be a special affinity in the Norse 
mind for his virile and daring genius. A 
Danish translation, by Boye, appeared in 
1777, and the tragedy of the melancholy 
Prince of Denmark has attracted many a 
scholar since in northern lands. The 
dramas of Shakespeare were translated 
into Danish by Foersom and Wulff (1807- 
18); and later by Lembcke (1877). Sepa- 
rate plays were translated by various Norse 
scholars: ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
by Oehlenschlager (1816) ; ‘‘ Macbeth,” by 
Hauge (1855); ‘‘Cymbeline,” by Marten- 
sen (1871); “ King Lear,” by Osterberg 
(1892), etc. One of the most valuable 
studies of the life and writings of the mas- 
ter is that of George Brandes. 

In far-off Iceland, too, Shakespeare is 
read in Jochumsson’s versions of ‘ Mac- 
beth ” (1874), “ Hamlet” (1878), “ Othello,” 
(1882), and “Romeo and Juliet” (1887) ; 
and Thorsteinsson’s translation of “ King 
Lear ” (1878). 

A Swedish translation of the dramas, by 
Hagberg, Sandstrom, Dahlgren, and others, 
was published in 1879. Versions of single 
plays, by Balagner and others, have been 
issued from time to time ; also of ‘* Lucrece,”’ 
by Lindgren, and of the sonnets, by Nyblom. 
A dozen of Shakespeare’s plays have been 
turned into Finnish by Paul Cajander 
(1875-94). Not only are Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces admired in the North; the 
beautiful settings of his songs by Scandi- 
navian composers are also favorites. 

For a century or more the Netherlanders 
have read Shakespeare in their own tongue, a 
translation of his complete works by Brunius 
and others appearing in Amsterdam (1778- 
82). Later versions were undertaken by 
Burgersdijk (1884-96) and A. S. Kok. 
Other Dutch scholars who have translated 
Shakespeare are Timme, Moulin, Opzoomer, 
and Disselhoff. A Friesic translation of 
‘Merchant of Venice,” by Posthumus, ap- 
peared in 1829. 

Translations of Shakespeare’s works have 
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been made into nearly all of the Slavonic 
group of languages. In Russia he was 
known and admired almost as early as in 
Germany. A Russian version of ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet ” appeared in 1772, and one of 
“Julius Cesar” in 1786. Translations of 
“King Lear” and “ Merchant of Venice,” 
by Basil Iakimoff, were published in 1833. 
A collection of eighteen plays, translated 
by Kempera, appeared in 1841-50. Kets- 
cher’s prose translation of all the plays was 
published 1862-79. Thebest known trans- 
lation of Shakespeare into Russian is that 
projected by Gerbel and Nekrassow, in- 
cluding the sonnets and minor poems as 
well as the dramas, issued in parts (1865- 
68) done by a dozen scholars—-Weinberg, 
Satin, Kroneberg, etc. 

Other countries of Europe owe an im- 
mense debt to the English dramatist, whose 
masterpieces are popular as acting plays in 
Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, and elsewhere. 
A number of his works were translated about 
1842 by Kefalinski and Dykalp. An illus- 
trated edition of his dramatic works (com- 
plete), translated by Paszkowski, Ulricha, 
and St. Kozmiana, was published 1875-77. 
Another Polish translation, by Ostrowski, 
Lange, and others, appeared in 1895-96. 
Mention should be made also of Salkinson’s 
Hebrew versions of “ Othello,” “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” “ Macbeth,” and “Julius Cesar,” 
which circulate among the Jews of Warsaw. 

The complete works of Shakespeare, 
translated by Dobrentei, appeared in 1824. 
Other Hungarian versions of single plays 
have been published: “Julius Casar,” by 
Vorosmarty (1839); ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice” 
and “Much Ado about Nothing,” by Sig- 
mund Acs (1866); “Midsummer Night’s 
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E are not to suppose that faith in 

Christ began with a clear and defi- 

nite conception of his divinity. 

On the contrary, it is evident from the 
whole gospel record that the idea that Christ 
was divine gradually developed and unfolded 
in the minds of those who knew and loved 
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Dream,” by J. Arany (1880), etc. Two col- 
lected editions of Shakespeare’s dramas 
have appeared in Bohemia: one the work 
of several hands—Doucha, Maly, Kolar, 
and others (1856-83); the other by Kabelik 
(1885). Shakespeare has been translated 
into Wendish by Arany and others; and of 
late years several versions of favorite plays 
have appeared in Servia, Croatia, Wallachia, 
and Roumania. Translations of the plays 
may be expected inthe future from Carp, 
Ghica, Stern, Kostie, and other linguists of 
the lands in Southeastern Europe. 

What may be called Shakespeare’s con- 
quest of Asia has been in progress during 
the last two decades. Strange as it may 
seem, oriental nations have at last yielded 
to his spell. He has gained some foothold 
in Armenia and numerous representations 
of the leading plays have been given in the 
chief cities of India. More than half of his 
dramas have been translated into Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Tamil, and other Indian languages, 
by native scholars. It would be hard to 
say in what consists his fascination for the 
dreamy, speculative intellect of the Hindu. 
It is announced that a Chinese version is 
under way. Hereafter the East will furnish 
an ever-increasing amount of Shakespeariana. 

Thus gradually Shakespeare has come to 
occupy a unique position. Of all the great 
names of modern times his is the foremost. 
His is indeed a world-wide empire and a 
measureless devotion. While it is true that 
actors, critics, and translators have done 
most to bring him universal recognition, it 
should be remembered that an army of 
teachers, lecturers, and readers have done 
much to make him “the pride, the monarch 
of mankind.” 


OF THE FATHER. 


and trusted him. The idea of an incarna- 
tion was foreign to the Hebrew mind. 
There was no race in the world that held so 
strongly to the thought that God was solitary, 
unsearchable, and incommunicable. They 
believed that even his true name could not 
be pronounced by human lips, and that it 
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was impossible for human eyes really to 
behold his glory. And the very strength of 
this ancestral faith of theirs, standing as it 
must have done directly in the way of belief 
in an incarnation, is an evidence of the 
tremendous power and_ unquestionable 
reality of the experience which forced the 
disciples, by slow degrees, to believe firmly 
and unhesitatingly in the divinity of Christ. 

The process by which this result was ac- 
complished lies open to our thought in the 
New Testament. It was the impression 
made upon the disciples by Christ’s own 
manifestation of himself, his character, his 
actions, and his words, evidently consistent 
and unique, which led them at last to see in 
him the object of divine faith and worship. 
He was nota mereman. That was evident 
and undeniable. He was higher than men; 
holier than men ; he possessed an excellence 
and a power which made them feel in his 
presence that he was more than they were. 
What then was he? There were but two 
directions in which their faith could move. 
The alternative was sharply set before the 
disciples on that memorable day at Czsarea 
Philippi, when Christ asked them first, 
“Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am?” and then, “ But whom say ye that 
Iam?” There were but two lines open to 
them. One was the line of popular super- 
stition, which led them back into the past 
to see in Christ only the ghost of John the 
Baptist, or Elias, or one of the prophets 
come to life again. The other was the new 
line of Christian faith which led them for- 
ward to see in Jesus “the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” 

New? Of course it was new! It had to 
be new in order to fit the facts, which were 
such as had never been seen before. And 
just because it was so new it had to 
unfold itself by degrees to the fulness of 
conscious apprehension of all that it involved. 

It is evident that the disciples did not 
know at first what was meant by the Christ- 
hood, the Messiahship, the fulfilment of all 
ancient prophecy and sacred ritual in Jesus. 
But they learned the lesson as they kept 
company with him. They heard him speak 
with an authority which none of the proph- 
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ets had ever claimed. Recognizing a divine 
inspiration in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
he distinctly set himself above them as the 
bringer of a new and better revelation. He 
accomplished, interpreted, and revised them. 
“Ye have heard how it hath been said by 
them of old time’”—by whom? By the law- 
givers and prophets and psalmists whom 
Christ recognized as his own forerunners 
and foretellers. ‘But I say unto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you.”’ 

Suppose that this were all; suppose that 
the Sermon on the Mount were the whole of 
the New Testament, what should we behold 
in it? Not merely the amazing revelation 
of a morality more pure and perfect than 
any other the human heart has conceived, 
proceeding from the lips of an unlearned 
Nazarene peasant of the first century, but 
the absolutely overwhelming sight of a be- 
lieving Hebrew placing himself above the 
rule of his own faith, a humble teacher 
asserting supreme authority over all human 
conduct, a moral reformer discarding all 
other foundations, and saying, ‘“‘ Every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man which built his house upon a rock.” 
Nine and forty times, in the brief and frag- 
mentary record of the discourses of Jesus, 
recurs this solemn phrase with which he 
authenticates the truth: Verily I say unto 
you. And every time that the disciples 
heard it they must have gotten a new idea 
of what it meant to be the Christ. 

Think also of the significance which the 
favorite Messianic title used by Jesus to 
describe himself must have had to their 
minds. He called himself “the Son of 
man.” Why? Was it because he was 
merely human? If that was all, surely it 
would not need to be asserted and em- 
phasized again and again. Imagine any 
other man, the highest and the holiest, in- 
sisting upon the reality of his human life, 
dwelling upon it, repeating the assertion of 
it over and over. But this title was, in 
fact, the claim to a peculiar and supreme 
relation to the human race. Christ was not 


a son of man, but ¢#e Son of man, one who, 
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in the luminous words of Irenzus, recapit- 
ulavit in se ipso longam hominum expost- 
tionem.* And as such he assumed on earth 
and in his prevision of heaven a position 
which no mere man could rightly take. 
“The Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins.” ‘The Son of man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath.” “When the Son of 
man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and before him shall 
be gathered all nations, and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth the sheep from the goats.” 

Consider what this implied. It was a 
declaration that Jesus expected, and was 
willing, to take into his own hands the task 
of discriminating between the good and the 
bad in the unsearchable confusions and 
complexities of the human heart, and of de- 
termining, without hesitation, without mis- 
giving, without redress, the final destinies 
of the untold myriads of men; “an office,” 
it has been well said, “involving such 
spiritual insight, such discernment of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart of each 
one of the millions at his feet, such awful, 
unshared supremacy in the moral world, 
that the imagination recoils in sheer agony 
from the task of seriously contemplating the 
assumption of these duties by any created 
intelligence.” When the disciples heard 
their Master declare that he would fulfil 
this office of Judge of the World, they must 
have begun to feel what it meant to be the 
Christ. 

Nor do I suppose that they realized at 
first the full intention of that second phrase 
in.which their view of Jesus was expressed. 
The Son of the living God—that also was 
an idea to be gradually apprehended and 
unfolded. And think what light must have 
fallen upon it from the conduct of Jesus as 
they followed him from day to day. The 
more closely they knew lim, the more deeply 
they felt his sinless purity and sovereign 
virtue. There was a certainty, an independ- 
ence, a freedom from all effort and from all 


* Irenzus, Adv. fer~ iii. 8. I: 
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restraint in his goodness, such as no other 
good man has ever shown. He had the 
deepest knowledge of the evil of sin, yet no 
shadow or stain of it fell upon his own soul. 
He was on terms of closest intimacy—an 
intimacy such as no saint ever dared to 
assume—with God. He conversed with the 
Father in a friendship which was utterly 
without fear or regret or misgiving. 

Now when the disciples saw this, it must 
have put them upon deep thoughts, and the 
guidance to these thoughts was given by 
Christ’s own words about himself. He put 
himself side by side with the divine activity. 
‘“‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
The Jews who heard him say this sought 
to kill him, because he had not only broken 
the Sabbath, but said also that God was his 
Father, making himself equal with God. 
And if the Jews thought this, what did his 
own disciples think? He claimed a divine 
origin and mission: “ I came forth from the 
Father”; ‘My Father sent me.” He 
claimed a divine knowledge and fellowship : 
‘No man knoweth the Father savethe Son” ; 
“QO righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee, but I have known thee.” He 
claimed to unveil the Father’s being in him- 
self: ‘“‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father. I am in the Father and the Father 
in me.” 

To what conclusion must such conduct 
and such words as these lead the disciples 
in their interpretation of the true meaning 
of the title “the Son of God”? A conclu- 
sion which Jesus himself, if he was as wise 
and good as all men admit, must inevitably 
have foreseen. A conclusion which he him- 
self, if he had been only a holy man, better 
than his disciples but of the same nature, 
would certainly have guarded against and 
prevented at any cost. A conclusion which 
is expressed in the attitude of Thomas, 
kneeling at the feet of Christ and crying, 
“My Lord and my God.” A conclusion 
which is finally and definitively embodied 
in the action of the apostles going out into 
the world to disciple all nations, and to 
baptize them “into the name of the Father, 


¢ and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


There cannot be any question as to the 
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state of mind which this action implied. It 
was the deep conviction, not necessarily 
reasoned out and formulated, but lying at 
the very root of conduct, that Jesus Christ 
the Son was the unveiling of his Father God, 
and that the Holy Spirit who came upon 
the disciples was the Spirit of the Father 
and the Son. The part which the resurrec- 
tion played in the clarifying and confirming 
of this conviction was important. But we 
must not misunderstand the meaning of the 
resurrection. It was not in any sense 
a new and different revelation of God, im- 
agined or actually received. Whatever the 
form in which Jesus appeared to the disciples 
during the forty days that followed his 
death, he was recognized as the same Jesus ; 
and the one effect of his appearance was 
simply to confirm and deepen the truth of 
what he had said and done while he was 
with them. And with this confirmation the 
truth took shape and substance as an active 
and enduring power in human faith and life 
and worship. 

There is no more room for doubt that the 
early Christians saw in Christ a personal 
unveiling of God, than that the friends and 
followers of Abraham Lincoln regarded him 
as a good and loyal American citizen of the 
white race. And even if we could -find no 
direct and definite statement of either of 
these views, the evidence that men held 
them could be clearly and certainly read in 
the facts of history. 

Divine honors were paid to Christ in the 
primitive church. The first common prayer 
of the disciples, when they were assembled 
to choose an apostle in the place of the 
traitor Judas, was addressed to Christ. The 
Christians were distinguished both from the 
Jews and from the heathen as those who 
called upon the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The dying martyr Stephen showed 
what was meant by this phrase in his 
prayer, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
Saul of Tarsus, when he was convinced by 
that strange experience on the road to 
Damascus that Jesus was not an impostor, 
but the Christ, at once addressed him in 
prayer, ‘“‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” And Ananias, who received Saul 
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into the church, asked guidance and direc- 
tion from the same Lord. Peter baptized 
the multitudes on the day of Pentecost in 
the name of Jesus Christ. John wrote of 
prayer to the Son of God as a familiar 
ground of confidence in Christian experi- 
ence. The apostolic benediction was: 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost be with you all.” The whole 
current of adoration and devotion in the 
New Testament leads up naturally and 
without surprise to the magnificent words 
of St. Paul, in which he speaks of “ Christ, 
who is over all, God blessed forever.” 

It should be frankly recognized that the 
first Christians assigned a certain subordina- 
tion to the Son in relation to the Father; 
but it must be admitted with equal candor 
that this subordination was not in any sense 
a separation, and that it really implied and 
involved a unity between them which made 
it possible and natural and inevitable for 
the disciples to pay an adoration to the Son 
with the Father, which, if it had been 
offered to, or claimed by, the greatest and 
best of the apostles, would have been in- 
stantly repudiated by the whole church as 
not only absurd but radically blasphemous. 

It is an easy matter to trace the worship 
of Christ in the later development of Chris- 
tianity. There are two sources of evidence: 
the Christian hymns and liturgies; the 
heathen attacks and the apologies which 
they evoked. The earliest hymns of the 
Greek Church celebrate the praise of the 
Lord Jesus. Syriac poetry, through its 
great poet, Ephrem Syrus, takes up the same 
strain of adoration to the Son of God, and its 
undying music may still be heard among the 
mountains of Armenia, where the unspeak- 
able Turk is exterminating a whole race for 
loyalty to the name of Christ. Latin hym- 
nody, from its earliest origin in translations 
from the Greek through its splendid unfold- 
ing, repeats the same burden. In every 
land and language, in German, in French, 
in English, the most precious and potent 
melodies of the church are fragrant with 
the name of Christ. 

The early liturgies bear the same testi- 
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mony to the preeminence of the Lord 
Jesus in the doxologies and supplications of 
Christian faith. There is not in the world 
to-day a single great liturgy, Greek, Roman, 
Armenian, French, German, Scotch, or Eng- 
lish, which does not contain ascriptions of 
divine glory, and petitions for divine grace, 
addressed to Jesus Christ. 

Heathen writers of very early date assure 
us that this was the practice of Christians 
from the beginning. The younger Pliny 
reported to the Emperor Trajan that the 
people called Christians were accustomed 
to assemble before daybreak and “sing a 
hymn of praise responsively to Christ, as it 
were to God.” In the public trials that 
followed there was never any denial of this 
statement. It was admitted alike by those 
who apostatized under the pressure of per- 
secution and by those who remained faithful 
to the name of Christ. 

In all the apologies for the Christian re- 
ligion which were put forth during the 
persecutions under Hadrian, and his suc- 
cessors Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, 
there was no attempt to refute the universal 
charge that the Christians worshiped 
Christ. As if to confirm this evidence by 
one of those indications which are all the 
more significant because they are so slight 
and so clearly unpremeditated, there still 
exists a rude caricature, scratched by some 
careless hand upon the walls of the Palatine 
Palace in Rome not later than the beginning 
of the third century, representing a human 
figure with an ass’ head hanging upon a 
cross, while a man stands before it in the 
attitude of worship. Underneath is this ill- 
spelled inscription— 

“ Alexamenos adore his God.” 

Thus the songs and prayers of believers, 
the accusations of persecutors, the sneers of 
skeptics, and the coarse jests of mockers all 
join in proving beyond a doubt that the 
primitive Christians paid divine honor to 
the Lord Jesus. 

The early church saw the Divine Being 
beaming with a new radiance, she saw the 
wide landscape of human duty and destiny 
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illuminated and transfigured, she saw a new 
heaven and a new earth, when she saw in 
Christ all the fulness of the Godhead dwell- 
ing bodily. And it was in the strength and 
enthusiasm of this vision that she concen- 
trated all her moral and intellectual energies 
on the one point of keeping that window 
open, and maintaining against direct assault 
and secret dissolution the real and personal 
Deity of Christ. 

I am careful to put the statement in this 
form because I believe that it alone corre- 
sponds with the facts, and because it is only 
by getting our minds into this position that 
we can hope to understand the course, the 
meaning, and the force of Christian doctrine. 
The early Christians looked at God through 
Christ: they did not look at Christ through 
a preconceived idea and a logical definition 
of God. The true development of theology, 
to put the matter plainly, was not abstract, 
it was personal and practical. The doctrine 
of the Trinity came into being to meet an 
imperious necessity. That necessity was 
the defense of the actual worship of Christ, 
the actual trust in Christ as the Unveiler of 
the Father, which already existed at the 
heart of Christianity. It was recognized 
instinctively that the loss of this trust, the 
silencing of this worship, meant the death 
of Christianity by heart-failure. Every 
speculation which threatened this result, 
every theory of human nature or of divine 
nature which seemed to separate the per- 
sonality of Christ from the personality of 
God, was regarded by the church as danger- 
ousand hostile. Every attempted statement 
of theological. dogma which appeared to 
obscure or to imperil the reality and the 
eternal validity of the unveiling of the Father 
in the Son, was resented, and a counter 
statement of theological dogma was framed 
to meet it. This was the intellectual conflict 
of Christianity in the first centuries: a 
struggle for life centering about the actual 
Deity of Christ.—Henry van Dyke, D.D., 
LL.D., in “ The Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” 
published by The Macmillan Company, New 

York, N. Y. 

















THE TEA INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


NE of the sidelights on the problem 
of southern industries and a develop- 
ment which is attracting general in- 

terest is the current effort in South Caro- 
lina looking to the domestication of the tea- 
plant. Recent reports from this notable 
experimental area seem to dissipate doubts 
which have long been held, that owing to 
inseparable adverse conditions, tea-growing 
could not be profitably and satisfactorily 
conducted in the South. 

It is about fifteen years since the federal 
government through the United States 
commissioner of agriculture, William G. Le 
Duc, introduced tea-plants on an experi- 
mental farm near Summerville, S. C. Vari- 
ous causes, including the retirement from 
office of the commissioner, whose great in- 
terest in the matter caused the inception of 
the work ; the death of Mr. John Jackson, 
the experienced manager of the gardens; 
the long range under which the work had 
to be conducted ; and finally the declara- 
tion of Commissioner George B. Loring that 
“the climatic conditions were not favorable 
for it” combined to bring about the total 
abandonment by the federal government of 
the tea gardens which it had established at 
great expense. 

An intelligent gentleman of scientific ed- 
ucation and philanthropic tendencies, with 
a large allowance of perseverance and with 
means to gratify his agricultural hobbies, 
felt that the government experiment had not 
been pushed as it should have been. He 
had great hopes that the difficulties might 
be overcome. Possessed with this idea he 
undertook extensive experimentation on his 
own account. It is as the result of his 
studious investigations and scientific meth- 
ods that a practical demonstration has been 
made which gives good ground for the hope 
that tea culture for commercial purposes 
may become a practical and profitable in- 
dustry for the cotton-growing section of the 





United States. Dr. Charles Shepard, of 
Summerville, S. C., will consequently not 
only make possible through his energy, 
courage, and determination, the establish- 
ment of a new industry for the South but 
has in fact begun the solution of the labor 
problem there by opening the door to a 
wide and comparatively easy outdoor em- 
ployment for dwellers in a tropical climate. 
The Agricultural Department under Secre- 
tary Wilson is manifesting a renewal of in- 
terest, and Congress appropriated $5,000 
for the prosecution of the work at its closing 
session. 

The most promising feature of Dr. Shep- 
ard’s conclusions is that they come as the 
culmination of long and careful experiments 
with all sorts of tea, of soils and situations, 
of original methods of cultivation, and of 
proper application of processes of manu- 
facture. 

The two great obstacles to tea-growing in 
America which have caused doubt of ulti- 
mate success have been climatic and eco- 
nomic. It appears that the less healthy 
the climate seems to be for human beings 
the better apparently it suits the require- 
ments of tea. A hot, damp climate is the 
natural one: that is, a tropical sun and a 
heavy rainfall. The temperature, it has 
been claimed by Asiatic authorities, must 
never be lower than 40° F. and a rainfall of 
from 80 to 100 inches annually has been 
considered essential. Assam, a province 
in Northeast British India, where the tea- 
plant is indigenous, possesses the advantage 
and distinction of having the heaviest rain- 
fall in the world. There in the jungles of 
the Brahmapootra River, in a hot, steaming 
atmosphere where frost is a stranger, shaded 
by lofty sub-tropical forests, the wild tea- 
plants become trees reaching a height of 
twenty-five feet or more, clothed with large, 
lustrous green leaves, measuring nine 
inches in length and four inches in 
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width. But this Assam tea-plant when un- 
der cultivation for a leaf-crop must be re- 
strained in its tendency to immensity and is 
only permitted to attain a maximum height 
of five feet. The cultivated tea-plant every- 
where is supposed to be the descendant of 
the Assamese bush, which when transplanted 
to the cooler climates of Japan and China 
becomes stunted in growth and the foliage 
assumes the small, dull-colored, lancet-form 
characteristic of the Chinese variety. The 
two—the Assamese and Chinese—repre- 
sent the most divergent types of Camellia 
Thea, though there are many intermediate 
sorts which have resulted from their hy- 
bridization or are the outcome of climatic 
and other influences upon them. In South 
Carolina, where the tea-plant has been grow- 
ing in a desultory fashion for nearly acentury, 
the yearly rainfall is about fifty-six inches 
and a temperature as low as 10° below 
freezing point may be expected in winter. 
The chief hope of climatic adaptation, con- 
sequently, has lain in the fact that the tea- 
plant, though originally from a sub-tropical 
climate, has been able to endure very con- 
siderable cold and even brief periods of ice, 
though at the expense of depreciation in the 
quantity of leaf-product. Moreover, it has 
been demonstrated that the annual rainfall 
need not exceed sixty inches where the aver- 
age temperature is less than 70° F., es- 
pecially if the greater part of the yearly 
precipitation occurs in the growing season. 
This is true of Japan, China, the high alti- 
tudes of Ceylon, and some districts of India, 
where altogether the greater part of the 
world’s tea is produced. 

The problem of tea domestication in the 
United States has involved the elaboration 
of a scientific scheme of cultivation to offset 
any climatic disadvantages in producing a 
hardy variety of tea which at the same 
time would retain its commercial value and 
utility; and in overcoming economic diffi- 
culties. The oriental planter has, of course, 


the great advantage in the market, owing to 
the cheap labor procurable in the Orient. 
At the lowest ‘estimate, it costs about six 
times more to pick one pound of tea in South 
Carolina than the prices paid for the same 
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service in Asia. This, it is evident, is the 
most serious economic consideration that 
presents itself to the tea-grower in Amcrica. 

It has long been the opinion of Dr. 
Shepard, as a chemist and horticulturist, 
that more careful cultivation and prepara- 
tion as a result of a sustained local experi- 
ment might reverse the generally entertained 
opinion that, as an industry, tea-growing in 
this country must always prove a failure. 
He was fully convinced that especial care 
and attention could compel the remunera- 
tive cultivation of tea outside of its natural 
zone as well as tobacco and many other 
crops. To this end he set apart fifty acres 
of his diversified estate of seven hundred 
acres called Pinehurst, not far from the 
scene of the initial government experiment, 
and famed for its ornamental park, its horti- 
cultural beauty, and its finely cultivated col- 
lection of rare tropical trees, flowers, and 
shrubs. 

The basic lines of his experiment were 
laid on the assumption that natural disad- 
vantages in some directions may be coun- 
terbalanced by stimulation through other 
means; and on the determination to pro- 
duce only the finest and best quality of tea 
which would bring the highest market price 
—teas such as never leave the Orient, be- 
cause they cannot bear transportation to 
this country. 

A system of soil treatment was first de- 
vised. To compensate for the scarcity and 
unequal distribution of rainfall a rich soil is 
the great desideratum, for tea flourishes best 
in the mold soil of valleys. The analysis 
of the best Indian tea soils, it appears, 
shows a great deficiency of lime, an absence 
of sulphuric acid, the constant presence of 
manganese, a large amount of nitrogen, as 
also considerable quantities of potash and 
magnesia micas. In China, Japan, and 
Java, the presence of iron in the soil is said 
to contribute greatly to the high quality of 
tea. Pinehurst experiments have been con- 
ducted on sandy, clayey, and bottom lands; 
on level ground, hillsides, and drained ponds, 
reaching the conclusion that level lands, 
thoroughly drained, porous to as great a 
depth as possible, and free from acidity, 

















will produce the best results. For their 
treatment Dr. Shepard devised a plan of 
thorough underdraining, to be followed by 
deep plowing, stirring up and pulverizing 
with carefully preserved stable compost and 
the commercial fertilizers, which are rich in 
soluble potash and available nitrogen, with 
a modicum of soluble phosphates; and a 
careful system of surface cultivation by 
which the evaporation of moisture is mini- 
mized, The gain thus made is equal to fif- 
teen inches of rainfall. The good effect is 
further enhanced by planting between the 
tea-bushes cowpeas, whose roots penetrate 
the soil and dying not only leave valuable 
food for the tea but render the earth much 
more porous and capable of retaining mois- 
ture during dry seasons. 

Dr. Shepard’s experimentation has in- 
cluded not only Assamese seed, but also 
that from Darjeeling Kangra, Kumaon, 
Ceylon, Formosa, China, and Japan. The 
best seed, it seems, comes from groves 
reserved especially for the purpose and 
not subject to the ordinary pruning and 
leaf-picking. The National Department of 
Agriculture, under both Secretaries Rusk 
and Wilson, has aided in the securing of 
consignments of tea seed from far Asia. 
The Department of State has issued orders 
to its consuls at the tea-ports to obtain 
these samples. The most promising va- 
riety was brought from Darjeeling, an ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet, the aim being to pro- 
duce hardiness with an abundance of good- 
sized, delicate leaves. Seeds, as soon as 
received, are at once sown in beds of light 
fibrous soil and shaded from the direct 
sun. Ina few months the young sprouts 
are large enough to be transplanted. 

The growing tea-plant is an exceedingly 
attractive one. It has bright, smooth ever- 
green leaves and a white flower an inch or 
more broad, resembling greatly its relative, 
the Camellia Japonica, to whose order and 
genus it belongs. The blossom is divided 
into three or four cells, which eventually 
form into the large, oily seed. As it grows 
the plant throws out from its branches 
tender, bright shoots. On examination 
these are found to consist of a tiny, tender, 
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unexpanded leaf-bud at the end of the 
shoot (the so-called Pekoe tip or flowery 
Pekoe); an almost equally tender, small 
leaf follows on the stem (the Orange Pekoe), 
and then one slightly larger and firmer (the 
Pekoe). The bud and the first two delicate 
leaves, technically called “two and a bud,” 
are usually taken in plucking for Pekoe tea. 
Following them come two yet larger and 
more mature leaves (the first and second 
Souchong), and the twig often has two 
more still. Each sending forth of these 
tender, young shoots constitutes a “ flush.” 

Owing to the nature of the crop desired, 
cultivation of the tea-plant is all directed 
toward the production of successive flushes. 
The constant removal of young leaves dur- 
ing the summer has a tendency to weaken 
the plant. Pruning consequently becomes 
a question of primary importance. After a 
long study of various methods, some of 
which have proved disastrous, a system was 
evolved at Pinehurst by which pruning is 
directed to the gradual extension of the 
breadth of the plant rather than its height, 
and thus to conserve strength in the 
branches, so that their power to produce 
enables them promptly to put forth new 
shoots after each plucking. 

It is interesting to note the favorable 
production at Pinehurst as compared with 
the several tea countries. The average 
yearly production per bush in Japan does 
not exceed one ounce; in China it is from 
one to two ounces; in India and Ceylon 
from three to five ounces. At Pinehurst 
the “ Rose garden” of Assam-hybrid plants 
gave last year five ounces to the bush, and 
two other gardens of the estate, planted 
with Darjeeling, promise even greater re- 
sults. It is this encouraging productive- 
ness under Dr. Shepard’s scientific cultiva- 
tion and pruning which affords good ground 
for the belief that commercial tea may be 
grown profitably in the United States. 
Last year 1,200 pounds of green leaf (300 
pounds of prepared tea) were produced in 
the “ Rose garden” at Pinehurst, not quite 
an acre in extent, and just nine years old. 
With the exception of 1897, when a drought 
occurred, each year the output from this 
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garden has increased almost one hundred 
per cent. 

The tea industry in the South promises 
to afford not only a vent for pent-up capi- 
tal, but: also an outlet for the idle host of 
colored laborers. Leaf-plucking is an em- 
ployment especially fitted for women and 
children, requiring, however, the patient 
teaching of the art and constant supervision 
until the laborers become sufficiently expert 
to pick only leaves of proper age. At Pine- 
hurst the colored children are doing the 
picking very satisfactorily, and earn from 
thirty to fifty cents a day. Dr. Shepard 
has solved the problem of labor in part by 
providing a free school for his pickers, thus 
establishing a mutual benefit arrangement 
by which the children get an education and 
a chance to earn money, and he has a force 
from which to draw his pickers as required. 
If this plan obtains the tea industry is 
likely to do a great service in making better 
citizens in a section of the country where 
the population seems to be increasing more 
rapidly than the means of sustenance and 
employment. The gardens are picked 
every ten days, and it takes three days for 
the twenty children to make the rounds. 

Pinehurst black tea is manufactured by 
the usual processes: withering, followed by 
rolling or other manipulation by which the 
leaves are preserved; oxidation (formerly 
thought to be a species of fermentation), 
whereby the oily cells in the leaf are broken 
and their contents rendered easily extract- 
able by hot water; and firing or drying. 
Machines have been successfully substituted 
for about all manual operations in the man- 
ufacture of black tea. The preparation of 
green tea still involves much labor. 

The following table shows the actual cost 
of the several operations in the growth, 
picking, and curing of the crop of 1898 in 
the Pinehurst “‘ Rose garden,” and also the 
estimated expense for the same rate of pro- 


duction on a larger scale. 


Cost Estimated 


per pound, reduction. 
Preaming, 20.0000 cccccccccccccccccccces 3c. 2c. 
PERRIER. occcccccccccecccscccococece c. 2c. 
ST cniecedontedbcbensebes snes Fm 1c. 
Leak plokting,...ccscccccsccesccccccece 14C. 8c. 
Factory Work...ccccccccccsccccsccocce 6c. 3¢. 


16¢. 


a7%e. 
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Other expenses, as cost of superintend- 
ence and fixed charges for the entire out- 
lay in the establishment of gardens and 
their maintenance, till they are self-support- 
ing, bring the total cost of Pinehurst tea, 
on the reduced basis, to twenty-five cents 
per pound. 

The placing of a duty of ten cents a 
pound on tea by Senator Tillman in the 
last tariff act somewhat improved the eco- 
nomic outlook for the prospective American 
tea-planter. A duty of twenty cents a 
pound it is claimed would more than com- 
pensate for the difference in the cost of 
labor on the middling and lower grades of 
tea. Free-trade Great Britain imposes a 
duty of eight cents per pound on the tea 
from her colonies and they furnish almost 
all her great consumption, which has reached 
almost a million pounds daily. The con- 
tinental European countries place on tea 
duties from twenty to forty cents. Russia, 
which proverbially enjoys the best tea, 
charges the highest rate. The United 
States, last year, imported 71,957,715 
pounds of tea, paying for it at an average 
price of fourteen cents a pound, $10,054,- 
283. When the tea industry in the South 
has developed far enough, it is anticipated 
that the national legislature will give it 
ample protection. 

One feature in the cultivation of tea to 
which attention is called and which has 
particular interest for the planter is that 
the season for gathering lasts six months. 
Thus a tea crop is independent of the 
weather of any one or two months and less 
an object of solicitude. Another point is 
that returns may be expected after the 
space of two years, which is more than 
can be looked for in an orange grove 
or a peach orchard. The best Japanese 
tea comes, it is said, from bushes that are 
two hundred years old. 

The cost of establishing a tea garden 
necessarily involves a considerable expend- 
iture, yet not more than for any other per- 
manent crop. The cost of raising and set- 
ting out seedlings varies from $25 to $50 an 
acre. A factory need not cost more than 
$1,000, including machinery. As the in- 














dustry grows, the extensive tea estates will 
doubtless erect factories sufficient to handle 
the output of their own gardens and that 
of lesser gardens in the vicinity. The 
modern trend of industry by centralization 
and combination may bring a cheapening 
of processes. 


SOME FRUITS OF THE REFORMATION. 
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As has been well said, tea cultivation is 
a special business and will require special 
study. The would-be tea-grower must be- 
come thoroughly conversant with the science 
and practice of the whole culture as adapted 
to this country, from the sowing of the seed 
to the manufactured leaf. 


SOME FRUITS OF THE REFORMATION. 


BY ARTHUR W. KENNEDY. 


ITI. 
E now come to the consideration 
of political liberty, which we re- 
gard as one fruit of the Reforma- 
tion that, in one form or another, has come 
to all civilized nations. Luther’s first aim 
was not a change in the political condition 
of the people ; his teachings were all directed 
at abuses in the church and changes in 
theology, but as the church and state were so 
wedded and interlocked, how could it be 
otherwise than that when Luther struck the 
blow that gave men religious liberty it gave 
them political liberty also? When church 
and state fell apart each institution required 
reconstruction on new foundations, and in 
a large measure a new superstructure on 
each foundation had to be erected. If a man 
had liberty to think for himself in religion, 
he was now just as free to think for himself 

as a citizen in the state. 

Luther may not have anticipated such a 
result as this politically, for he was not a 
politician. He did not presume to serve as 
a statesman, and yet he did in the state 
what he, apparently, had no thought of do- 
ing, namely: he commenced a _ political 
reformation that has through the centuries 
run almost parallel with the religious refor- 
mation, and the political fruits are not the 
least among the great blessings that Luther’s 
Reformation has conferred upon the world. 
How did he bring about this political refor- 
mation? This question we will try to answer. 

The princes in Germany were growing 
jealous because the people’s money was 
going to Rome in payment for indulgences. 
This affected taxation, it affected the Ger- 





man treasury, and caused a good deal of ir- 
ritation between the German princes and 
the powet at Rome. Luther had studied 
this question closely. He did not believe 
that any man could grant an indulgence for 
money, or for any other cause, legitimately 
or honestly; hence he revolted and pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem then in operation, which was addressed 
to the nobility of the German nation. Four 
thousand copies were sold in a short time. 
In this pamphlet he stated his cause after 
this fashion: Why should $123,000 (for in- 
dulgences) be sent every year from Germany 
to Rome? That was taxation, the temporal 
power at Rome taxing the religious and po- 
litical power in Germany. Again, he raised 
the cry, ‘‘ Germany for the Germans,” just 
as we hear the tocsin sounded in these days, 
‘** America for Americans.” And why? Be- 
cause the church power at Rome sought to 
control the civil and church government in 
Germany. Luther believed that “‘ Germany 
for the Germans” was a legitimate demand. 
Third, he asked for a married clergy, and 
lastly he pled for a national system of edu- 
cation as the foundation of a better order of 
things. 

These were all political questions, but 
they were mixed up at one time with the 
church, at another time with the civil power. 

Luther broke the spell by his appeal to 
the people when he burned the pope’s bull 
at Wittenberg in the presence of a large 
congregation. He also gathered together 
all the Roman law books he could find, and 
burned them in the same fire that consumed 
the pope’s bull. This signified that Ger- 
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many should not be governed by a Roman 
power. It was an uprising for political 
freedom. 

In time, the taxes for the indulgences 
were stopped; Luther madea nun his wife ; 
“Germany for the Germans” became a tri- 
umphant song; and a national system of 
education for the foundation of a better or- 
der of things has existed in Germany for 
many years. 

In the separation from Rome it is inter- 
esting to study the races as they took sides 
for or against the papal authority. Nations 
of German origin, such as Germany, Switz- 
erland, Denmark, Sweden, England, Scot- 
land, and the Netherlands, followed Luther’s 
standard and separated from Rome ; wher- 
ever Germanic speech prevailed, the papal 
authority was defied and a new power as- 
serted itself. It was the political influence 
of a common origin and a common language. 
The nations which remained loyal to the 
holy father through this fermentation and 
division were Spain, France, and Italy. 
They had long formed a part of the old 


Roman Empire and were Roman in their 
languages and customs. 
How shall we account for the progress in 


Germany? By simply turning to Luther 
and his pamphlet addressed to the nobility 
of the German nation and issued in 1520. 

The logic which connects such facts in 
history is unerring and it simply shows how 
the world improves under the benign teach- 
ings of the truth. If a wrong exists, let the 
truth be uttered against that wrong. Do 
not worry lest the truth shall die, for that 
cannot be. The time will come when the 
truth will break out again, though it may be 
a long time after its utterance; it will at 
last burn its way and flame its own path 
to victory. 

Here, then, was political liberty taught 
by the leaders of the Reformation ; and the 
German Empire to-day has a marvelous har- 
vest of the political fruits of that Reformation, 
showing that political freedom is a plant 
which has sometimes a slow and at other 
times a rapid growth, but which brings its 
fruitage to the garners of a loyal people. 

At another time we see the idea of po- 
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litical liberty breaking out in England. It 
was in the days of Oliver Cromwell, a 
general in the army, who had fought Charles 
I., and subdued him and his hosts. Crom- 
well’s idea of liberty was this: ‘No man 
shall be called in question for differences of 
opinion, so long as he does not disturb the 
peace of the kingdom.” This was tolera- 
tion, but it meant as much to the people 
then as liberty means to us to-day. It was 
an outgrowth of Luther’s idea. Cromwell 
was a Christian man who accepted the fun- 
damental doctrine that Luther taught— 
“Justification by faith.” He trusted God 
and fought his battles in God’s name. 
Cromwell valued liberty chiefly because, as 
he said, “It gives full play for the righteous- 
ness and moral worth of men.” He fur- 
ther asserted, “If I should meet the king 
in battle, I would shoot him as soon as any 
other man.” If there was one thing for 
which Cromwell and his soldiers fought and 
bled, it was for political liberty. Cromwell’s 
political liberty was not so comprehensive 
as ours, but it was as dear to him as our 
type of liberty is to us. 

Oliver Cromwell on April 19, 1653, with 
his troopers entered Parliament and dis- 
solved the body; because he and Parlia- 
ment could no longer agree concerning leg- 
islation, and to put an end to the old order 
of things, he thus resorted to revolution. 
He had voted to behead Charles L., king of 
England, and that had been done. Parlia- 
ment was now abolished, and all political 
power seemed to be vested in the hands of 
Cromwell. 

Cromwell and his council issued one hun- 
dred and forty summonses to as many hon- 
est men selected from different parts of the 
nation to act as a Parliament in the emer- 
gency. Here is one of the singular facts in 
history. This extraordinary assembly— 
a revolutionary Parliament—met on the 
Fourth of July. They were sincere and 
honest men who made heroic efforts at 
national reformation; they did not effect 
this end but the new Parliament was a link 
in the chain that was being forged, and an 
evidence of a successful revolution. It was 
a bold and daring step for the cause of po- 














litical liberty. The fact that it met on the 
Fourth of July, 1653, is significant to us 
as Americans. 

In the march of liberty Cromwell was to 
rule ynder a constitution. This was settled 
in 1654, when Parliament established the 
first constitutional government ever known 
on the face of the earth. The constitution 
became the instrument of government, the 
guarantee of political liberty. 

The thing that abides out of this wreck 
of political fortunes in Cromwell’s time, as 
a boon for loyal men in every nation, is the 
fact that this constitution was adopted. It 
made the constitution of the United States 
possible, and it made possible a constitu- 
tional form of government in every one of 
the forty-five states in this Union, besides 
hundreds of other constitutions in different 
nations in the world. With its fundamental 
principle of personal political liberty we may 
trace it directly to the Reformation under 
Luther, when, with his pamphlet addressed 
to the nobility of the German nation, he 
broke the political spell that bound his 
countrymen. Cromwell’s constitution was 
not the charter of liberty that ours is, but 
the idea of political liberty was expanding 
the minds of men. It was marching on to 
American soil and to greater victories. 

The glory of the fullest political liberty 
any people had ever known was reserved 
for the people of the United States. Luther 
commenced the Reformation; Cromwell 
continued it; but political liberty was to 
receive its highest indorsement in another 
revolution. When the colonies were con- 
verted into a government it was a revolution- 
ary government—a revolt against Great 
Britain—and that, too, against the very 
government which Cromwell had conquered 
for a day, and in which he had raised up 
the standard of liberty. Only for a time, 
however, was his banner borne aloft. When 
Cromwell died, the spirit and life of his 
movement seemed to pass away with him. 

But here on the Fourth of July, 1776, 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by unanimous vote of all the co- 
lonial delegates present, and was signed by 
seventy-five men, it was proclaimed to the 
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people of England and the world that “all 
men are created free and equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights,” that among these are 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
On this foundation of principles our fore- 
fathers built a superstructure and named it 
the United States of America, giving to 
liberty a new birth in a new world, kindling 
a fire where it could not be extinguished— 
forming a new government on virgin soil, 
with political liberty as one of its cardinal 


doctrines. It was a ripe fruit of the Ref- 
ormation. It fell into the hands of true 
men. They adopted Articles of Confedera- 


tion and the Constitution of the United 
States, which have protected it. In wars on 
the field of battle, they defeated the enemies 
of our country and kept floating the flag of 
the free, and in all our conflicts in legisla- 
tive halls and on fields of battle for more 
than a hundred years this fruit of Luther’s 
Reformation has been one of the choicest 
blessings that has come to America. And 
it is the glory of our American common- 
wealth to-day. 

Is it not strange that as we look back we 
see religious and political liberty, presented 
to the world by Luther, in a revolt against 
the temporal power of Rome as exercised in 
the state? When we see this same type of 
liberty in another struggle, it is in a revolu- 
tion in the Parliament of England, victorious 
foratime. Its third struggle was in another 
revolution inthis country. When one thinks 
how the advocates of liberty from the days 
of the Reformation till now have been here- 
tics and dissenters and revolutionists, and 
that this priceless blessing has come to the 
world by individuals standing apart from 
their fellows, acting in organized revolution, 
is it not the mystery of mysteries that the 
richest blessings in our heritage come to us 
in the most irregular and unaccountable 
ways? 

But let us not for one moment suppose 
that Luther was the author of the Reforma- 
tion, or that he bestowed these gifts of the 
Bible and religious and political liberty upon 
mankind. We must go back fourteen cen- 
turies and more beyond Luther, and we will 
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find a man of quiet demeanor, but powerful 
thought, teaching a woman at a well in 
Samaria. He taught as never man taught, 
and there he said to an audience of one 
woman, “ God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” That was the declaration of inde- 
pendence and of liberty which Jesus Christ 
gave to allthe world. Upon that the people 
in all generations could rest, hoping for 
liberty. While Luther’s work was a revival, 
an awakening, a reformation, the world’s 
new birth to liberty was in the words of 
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Jesus Christ at the well. That utterance 
changed all systems of religion, all customs 
and methods of worship, and insured the 
liberty of mankind for all time. 

Thus we recognize Luther’s work and his 
Reformation and the fruits that have come 
to us from it; but as we go back farther in 
history we see rising above Luther, and 
directing him and his followers, the great 
Master and Lord of all, who has given to 
us the teaching and brought to us the fruits 
of that teaching in the religious and political 
liberty which we so much enjoy. 


TEMPTATION. 


BY J. EDMUND V. COOKE. 


VIL’S prime minister! 
Escapes thy mastery. 


There is no wile 
If one stroke fail 


Thou hast another ready to assail 
The mortal to be given to thy guile. 





Perchance thou grantest rest a little while, 

That pride may rust a weakness in his mail. 
Then when thy weapon finds the spot most frail, 
Why do we other victims sneer or smile? 


Blind that we are! and will we never see 

Each thinks his own small struggle is the chief? 
This usurer cries “ Villain” at the thief; 

This lecher cannot think why drunkards be, 
And thou, temptation, knowest each belief, 
And all this weakness is a strength to thee. 


BULGARIAN CITIES. 


BY CELIA 


N entering a Bulgarian city the trav- 
eler is impressed with the disorder, 
the confusion, the babel of tongues, 

the want of all harmony in architecture and 
dress. On the streets and in the market 
places, men of various nationalities, widely 
differing in manners and bearing, salute 
each other in divers languages. It is as if 
some congress of nations had called to- 
gether representatives from all countries; 
or some miraculous resurrection had brought 


R. LADD. 


to life men and women of past ages to 
mingle with those of the present. The 
devotees of fashion clad in the latest Pa- 
risian style brush against veiled women in 
loose-flowing robes, who in imagination 
might easily be associated with Leah and 
Rachel. 

In strange contrast too is the ancient 
with modern architecture. In some open 


streets are new houses with mansard roofs 
and open windows, bright with blooming 














flowers; but for the most part the old 
Turkish style still prevails: walled harems 
whose doors open into dark passage-ways. 
In the European quarter are spacious stores, 
whose polite clerks are eager to show the 
merchandise on their well-filled shelves. 
Within a short distance are the bazaars, 
with their rows of booths, each so small 
that the goods are in reach of the salesman 
sitting on the floor. The minarets of Mo- 
hammedan mosques rise above the domes 
of eastern churches. A synagogue of the 
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inhabitants. To the north and west of 
Constantinople, two days distant by rail, 
there are three high hills in the center of a 
wide, level plain. Crowning these hills, 
sloping down their sides and spreading out 
on the plain to the banks of the river, is 
the city of Philippopolis, named for its 
founder, “ Philip of Macedon.” We can 
well imagine that two thousand years ago 
there were the same dark streets, shut in 
by high mud walls, and that two thousand 
years ago the people wore the same oriental 





A VIEW OF PHILIPPOPOLIS. 


Jews is on one corner and a Protestant 
chapel on another. 

An artist pictures the general face of a 
country by sketching features from different 
points. Let us select two of the leading 
cities of Bulgaria: Philippopolis, overlook- 
ing the plain watered by the Maritza, and 
Rustchuck on the Danube. From a few 
pen pictures of their most prominent feat- 
ures, with occasional glimpses of neighbor- 
ing towns, let us portray as accurately as 
possible the lives and surroundings of their 
D—Sept. 


costumes we see to-day. There are many 
comfortable homes of well-to-do men on the 
level ground near the parks and markets, 
but as a rule the dwellings of the wealthier 
classes are on the hills. Climbing one of 
the winding streets leading to these secluded 
houses, we find it is not, strictly speaking, 
a street but rather a dark alley. The houses 
built upon and jutting over the walls almost 
exclude the light. Neighbors sitting in op- 
posite windows can easily shake hands across 
the way. 
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On and up we wind in the darkness, 
hearing only the dull echo of our own foot- 
falls as we pick our way over the rough 
pavement or mount the stone stairs. We 
see no signs of domestic life; except now 
and then as a servant girl opens the door 
to admit the “sockajee” (water-carrier), 
leading his pony laden with heavy skin 
bags; or as the face of an indolent beauty 
peers curiously at us from behind the 
curtains as she lolls on the divan in the 
upper window. One could scarcely believe 
that behind these walls were hidden beau- 
tiful homes, but when in response to our 
knock a gate is opened, we see a courtyard 
flooded with sunlight and gay with luxuriant 
flowers. Tubs of flaming oleanders and 
scarlet geraniums stand on the clean-swept 
pavement. Vines cover the sides of the 
house enclosing the court, and shade the 
open piazzas. 

The street winds this way and that as if 
it had been built around the overhanging 
houses. Patches of sunlight glimmering 
through the darkness indicate that we are 
coming to the end of the tunnel. We pass 
through an arch to a more open thorough- 
fare, where the houses are three or four 





stories high, showing rows of windows with 
latticed and diamond-shaped frames. The 
farther we go the more quaint and pictur- 
esque is the style of building. The 
foundations are in precisely the state they 
were left by nature’s upheaval, the houses 
being built at all angles of the rocks. A 
tall edifice on the summit looks like a watch 
tower, and the path to the next neighbor’s 
is down a steep street. A tree, striking its 
roots deep among the stones, shades a 
squarely built chamber on the wall, whose 
jutting windows look out on the roof of the 
one directly under and in front of it. The 
high steeple opposite alone would point out 
the enclosed church were it not for women 
bowing and crossing themselves as they 
pass it. 

Once at the summit, a grand view is be- 
fore’ us; below are the rice fields, and 
through a blue haze the tops of the Balkans 
are dimly outlined against the blue sky. 
Directly under our eyes are the cottages of 
the workingmen, their tiled roofs sloping 
down the hill like an inclined plane, while 
here and there a tall stork stands in her 
brush nest on the chimney-top. From the 


-heights we can clearly see the white-washed 


Age be tr 


A CORNER IN PHILIPPOPOLIS. 




















A BULGARIAN OVEN, 


houses, the little plots enclosed by stick 
fences, the rows of green growing vege- 
tables, the strings of red peppers and ears 
of yellow corn hanging from the eaves, the 
women weeding in the garden or washing 
at the door, the men mending their fishing 
nets under the shadow of the grape vines, 
and at evening the whole family seated in 
the porch enjoying their supper of bread 
and cheese—a striking picture of “high 
and low life” in close proximity. Who 
shall say they are not as happy as the 
owners of the palaces who look down upon 
them from the rocks above? 

The great mosque at the foot of the hills 
is the center of trade and traffic. It is of 
immense size and is said centuries ago to 
have been a Christian church. Here are 
rows of carriages, their drivers looking for 
a job, and “hamals” (porters), with their 
ropes ready to carry burdens to any part of 
the city. In the basement of the mosque 
are open arches, where cobblers sit mending 
shoes and tinkers ply their trades. The 
fruit market is really a sight, grapes of all 
sizes and colors, and cherries, red, yellow, 
and black, from the forests of Dermendra, a 
village a few miles away. The streets open- 
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ing from this point are lined with 
small stores, each selling one kind 
of goods. The shelves of one are 
filled with Turkish calicoes of 
gaudy patterns. In another are 
displayed silks and wools for 
embroidery, one boasts artificial 
flowers, and still another cheap 
jewelry. Ina prominent corner sits 
the shrewd, sharp-faced money- 
changer. The glass walls of the 
case he so carefully guards dis- 
close bank notes and piles of gold 
and silver coin. A few moments’ 
walk brings us to the great cov- 
ered bazaar, where dozens of in- 
dividual stalls under one roof 
remind us of the nests of a com- 
munity of sociable swallows. Here, 
each in their place, are European 
dress goods, shoes, gloves, rib- 
bons, and laces. In the oriental 
department are things rich and 
rare, unique embroideries, silk shawls, and 
Persian rugs. 

If we desire entertainment we shall find 
inns and inns. In those patterned after 
the European plan, the cooking may be 
quite satisfactory, chops, steaks, good bread, 
and coffee served with the vegetables and 
fruits of the 
season. The 
rooms are fur- 
nished with 
the conven- 
tional iron 
bedsteads, 
washstands, 
graniteware 
pitchers and 
ewers, but the 
standard of 
cleanliness is 
below that es- 
sential to com- 
fort. There 
are inns that 
are a compro- 
mise between those already mentioned and 
the native khans, and lastly the khans 
themselves, which offer shelter to those 





SPINNING FROM A DISTAFF. 
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desiring the cheapest entertainment. They 
are largely patronized by travelers in car- 
riages, who bring their own food and bed- 
ding, and by foot-men who are not afraid to 
sleep on earthen floors or stone pavements. 

A merchant carrier, in charge of a vehicle 
laden with heavy boxes, prefers to sleep in 
his wagon in the court as custodian of his 
goods. He is perfectly comfortable as he 
eats his black bread and cucumber, sitting 
on the curbstone; his sleep will be sound 
and refreshing, in spite of the neighing of 
horses, the braying of donkeys, and the 
angry shouting and quarreling of servants 
and stable boys. Neither will the fumes of 
vile tobacco or the drunken brawls of a 
party of lewd fellows of the baser sort dis- 
turb his dreams in the least. 

Following the labyrinth of streets, we 
come to a ward of the city on the outskirts, 
where artisans or small traders find rent 
adapted to their means. They live almost 
like villagers and the women sit on the 
ground outside the gates, knitting and talk- 
ing. Their bright scarlet jackets and 
gowns of blue or purple give an idea of 
native costumes. From this quarter the 
way to the open fields lies past heaps of ref- 
use and acres of Turkish graves. The 
wayside well whose high roof invites us to 
rest under its friendly shelter may resemble 
Jacob’s, for its size promises water both for 


flocks and herds. Beyond the city limits is 
the Boon-ar-jeek, or hill fountain. Graded 
down from its slope and furnished with 
seats, it is a favorite resort on festivals and 
holidays. Following the pleasure party 
come the venders of ices, sweetmeats, and 
colored drinks. Open carriages are con- 
stantly passing on the driveway. The 
Turkish driver, perched high on the front 
seat of a phaeton, is brilliant in red fez and 
braided coat; his passengers are two sty- 
lishly dressed Bulgarian girls, accompanied 
by their chaperone. In the next turn-out a 
white-capped nurse is surrounded by her 
charges. Greek women, elegantly attired 
in heavy satin dresses and bright silk head- 
gear, sit stiffly as the carriage jolts over the 
rough stones. The party on the hillside 
make an attractive picture as they sit feast- 
ing and drinking, regaled by the lively 
strains of the bands or bagpipes. The 
rocks echo the sounds of music and laugh- 
ter till the shadows fall and the lights 
twinkle from their homes on the hills. 

One hundred miles to the north stands 
another city of red roofs and gray walls. 
The general style of architecture shows that 
the builders were from the same races as 
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the founders of the city already described. 
The crosses crowning the churches and the 
glistening white minarets rising from the 
mosques prove them worshipers at the same 
shrines. Rustchuck, the largest city in 
northern Bulgaria, is connected with Vienna 
by a line of Austrian steamers which touch 
at her wharves twice or thrice a week dur- 
ing the months when the Danube is navi- 
gable, and by rail with Varna, a port on the 
Black Sea. There is, therefore, a large 
market for the shipping of wheat and by this 
means an extensive traffic is carried on with 
the surrounding villages. The passengers 
from the steamers must thread their way be- 
tween long rows of buffalo carts laden with 
wheat, wood, or vegetables. A motley 
throng is collected at the landing. Crowds 
of peasants in sheep-skin clothing, their 
baggage in bundles on their backs, wait to 
take deck passage to some point up coun- 
try where they can find work, while their 
wives and children till their fields in their 
absence. Idlers and peddlers of small wares 
tryto catcha penny. As we pass from the 
wharf to the center of the city, we note a 
more open, a more European style. The 
streets are wider, and we hear German in- 
stead of Greek. There are beer gardens 
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and open-air restaurants, where hilarious 
guests are making merry around their little 
tables. The best dwelling houses with open 
balconies have evidently taken their pattern 
from Vienna instead of Constantinople. 
Unlike Philippopolis in some particulars, 
the general effect is the same, somewhat 
modified by German and Austrian influence. 

But it is not the modern European quar- 
ter in which we are most interested, neither 
the stores with cheap goods from Austrian 
cities or the houses with their gilding and 
imported furniture. We will rather turn 
our attention to the native customs and 
manner of living. Much of interest may be 
seen in the streets where the artisans are 
plying their trades, each in his own shop, 
without exception sitting cross-legged on 
the floor. The fronts are all open and the 
three enclosed sides form a background. 
Here is a man cleaning cotton by snapping 
it with a string, while at his side is a snowy 
pile already prepared with which his part- 
ner is stuffing mattresses. Their next neigh- 
bor, the tailor, is making coarse jackets and 
fur-lined coats. The shelves behind him are 
piled high with garments for sale. On the 
pavement in front his servant is fanning 
the charcoal in a large, hollow flat-iron. 
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When the coals have turned from black to 
red and the foul gas has escaped it will be 
ready for use in pressing seams. The 
flaming colors of Turkish prints, green, red, 
and yellow, next attract our attention. 
From these fabrics the thin young man 
bending over his work is making quilted 
garments, coats and waists for women’s 
wear. The shoes and slippers are a curi- 
osity, with pointed toes and tinsel trim- 
mings. From the hatter, whose blocks 
stand on the sidewalk, to the shoemaker, 
moistening and pounding his leather, all 
seem industrious and thrifty. The general 
air of cleanliness and well-swept streets 
show that we are in a respectable quarter. 

If we enter the cross streets a few blocks 
away, where these industrious workmen 
dine, we may not retain our favorable im- 
pressions. Pungent odors greet us from 
stores of garlic and dried fish. On the side- 
walk in front of the cook-shop are open 
braziers of coals. Over one a man is broil- 
ing fish on a gridiron. Another is roasting 
strongly-seasoned sausage in the same man- 
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ner. The passer-by purchases a bit of fish 
or meat, which he eats on the spot as a 
relish for the bread brought in his belt. 
Hawkers cry their wares in shrill tones. 
The man with the board on his head screams 
“Hot cakes.”” The man with the scales 
in his hand offers an oe (nearly three 
pounds) of beautiful grapes for a grosh. 
Flitches of dried meat and tubs of dirty 
cheese are exposed for sale at the doors of 
small shops. Past the noise and vile odors. 
we come to the end of the alley. On an 
opposite corner a huge oven sends out its. 
hot breath. With a long-handled wooden 
shovel the baker is taking from its depths 
white. rolls (semites) and loaves of white 
and black bread, which he deftly tosses on 
the counter. Servant girls come clattering 


over the stones in their wooden clogs, bring- 
ing provision for baking. One balances 
on her head a board filled with loaves, oth- 
ers bring joints of meat, pastry, or even 
squash, and strings of green peppers for 
roasting. 

Twice a week the market is held in a. 
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large open square. The arrangements are 
the most primitive possible. Men and 
women stand beside their own property, or 
sit on pieces of rug laid on the bare ground, 
in sunshine and in storm alike unprotected 
even by an awning. The dressof the peas- 
ant women is alike asto material. They 
are all clad in homespun cloth; but each 
village has its fashion in 
the cut of garments and 
manner of dressing the 
hair. Their love of orna- 
ment shows itself in the 
bright marigolds and nas- 
turtiums with which they 
decorate their hair and 
the cheap glass jewelry on 
their necks and arms. Their 
faces are cheerful, for mar- 
ket day is their holiday. 
They may have risen long 
before dawn and trudged 
miles carrying their heavy 
burdens, but even this is 
relaxation from the sober 
round of guiding the oxen 
in the plowed fields near 
their mud cottages. Glanc- 
ing at their stock in trade 
as they turn it out in heaps, 
we see that this woman has 
a dozen green and a dozen 
red peppers, a few cucumbers or string 
beans.. As her shrewd companion unties 
a bag, a timid hare eyes us pitifully. A 
basket of mushrooms, a few bunches of 
herbs for flavoring soups, a pair of fowls, or 
a dozen of eggs find a ready sale. The 
women chat with each other and look eager 
and expectant as they watch the buyers 
moving about. In intervals of traffic they 
rattle their knitting needles briskly or draw 
the thread from their distaves while they 
sell these trifles from their gardens and 
poultry yards. The bulk of the area is filled 
with large piles of vegetables and farm pro- 
duce, brought either in carts or on the 
backs of donkeys. The rich colors blend 
as if arranged by an artist. Russet pota- 
toes and golden melons, pale green cab- 
bages and red tomatoes, dark purple egg- 
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plants and silver-skinned onions, and always 
and everywhere bunches of shining red 
peppers. 

Prices are disputed in such loud, angry 
tones that one unused to their customs 
might expect the excitement to end in vio- 
lence, but at the conclusion the buyer and 
seller shake hands in the most suave way. 
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The required number of melons or cabbages 


is counted out. The face of the villager 
beams with delight as he jingles the small 
coin in his dirty purse. Hours pass. The 
servant girls hurry away lest the well-filled 
baskets should arrive too late for dinner 
and slowly the throng disperses. The sun 
is hot and the women are glad to rise from 
their cramped position on the ground and 
prepare for the tramp home, some gleefully 
swing their empty sacks from their yokes, 
others less fortunate again take up a large 
part of their burden. All that is left of the 
stacks of vegetables is loaded up and car- 
ried, as a last resort, to the stalls of deal- 
ers, who buy at their own prices, 
In the cross streets, connecting the main 
thoroughfares, are nooks an artist might 
covet, tumble-down huts, a bath-house, its 
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roof covered with moss, and a ruinous old 
mosque, where the roots of rank-growing 
shrubs push apart the stones of the thresh- 
old. In a warm drowsy afternoon, the 
sounds of the city seem far off. The roar 
and din of the market, the rattle of wheels 
on the cobble-stones, the voices of criers 
calling the hour of prayer, all come to us in 
deep muffled tones. At the sound of our 
footsteps the blind beggar, sitting on his 
ragged rug against the crumbling ivy-covered 
wall, holds up his little wooden bowl and 
chants his request in a doleful sing-song. A 
decrepit old woman shuffles slowly along to 
a fountain broken and choked with weeds. 
The slow trickling stream will fill her jug if 
she waits patiently. Time is nothing to 
her, and as she sits on the stones, her hands 
clasping her knees, she seems exactly 
adapted to her environments. The drip, 
drip of the water, and the soft mournful 
. notes of the doves, who are always at home 


in such quarters, increase the soporific ef- 
fect. 

Hasty glimpses seldom reveal the real 
character either of individuals or nations. 
A reporter touching at Rustchuck describes 
it as “a town of mud huts.” A traveler 
sailing down the Danube in a pleasure boat 
may speak of the Bulgarians as “ somber 
and uninteresting, seldom seen to smile and 
never tolaugh.” As anopendoor in a dark 
wall reveals the bright courtyard, with 
sparkling fountains and singing birds, or 
as through the portals of some dull old 
church float clouds of incense and sounds 
of sweet melodies, so if we touch the secret 
springs in the lives of this people we shall 
not find them void of interest. If we care- 
fully study their homes and churches, their 
streets and market-places, we shall linger 
and come again. Would you find life as it 
is in these cities, gray with the dust of ages? 
Do not tarry outside but “inquire within.” 
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BY C. W. 


NE must have certain qualifications 
for business and tact for doing 
things, skill in disposing of work, 

an affable manner for getting along with 
people, grasp of mind in comprehending 
details, quickness in deciding what shall or 
shall not be done—in a word, a faculty for 
business is a great possession. Without 
this one will find it best to consider seriously 
whether he is not destined to play a very 
humble part in the affairs of the world. If 
that be destiny, then it will require charac- 
ter to continue contentedly in the subordi- 
nate sphere. 

The power to act a part is given to every 
person, but what degree of power can only 
be determined by active service. The 
quality of the power will become known to 
its possessor after being tested in various 
ways. If a definite line of action is laid it 
will not be long till by the exercise of one’s 
faculties not only the actor but others inter- 
ested will discover the business value of the 
service. It may be set down as a rule that 
unless one can do something that is worth 
the doing no value will attach to his labor. 
He must show that his life-work at a task 
will produce something that has a market 
value, or else he is a drone; and the possi- 
ble value of that service is immense if there 
is such outcome to the individual’s faculties 
that he may become indispensable at a 
given point in business life. 

That there is a difference in the natural 
qualities of people is evident in every com- 
munity. The set with which a young person 
associates will furnish various demonstra- 
tions. It may be seen in all sorts of social 
conditions, in the school, in a family of 
children, in a church, and wherever people 
are engaged in the activities of life. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe had the most valuable 
qualities as an author of any one in the 
Beecher family. Tecumseh Sherman was 
powerful as a general and John Sherman as 
E—Sept. 
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a statesman in the Sherman family. To 
discover one’s natural endowments of both 
mind and body is the first step to be taken 
in making preparation fora business or any 
other kind of a career. One should re- 
strain his thoughts and turn them in upon 
himself where he may make the most profit- 
able analysis and investigation of the forces 
with which nature has endowed him, and 
for whose cultivation and control he is re- 
sponsible. One may study himself in other 
members of the family. A son may have the 
gentle disposition of his mother and the me- 
chanical turn of mind which characterizes his 
father. Here are two cues which, if followed 
by close questioning and careful investiga- 
tion, will greatly aid in determining what is 
the child’s chief natural endowment; but it 
should be remembered that this is only an in- 
dication, not a conclusion, and it should be 
used as such. 

Young people are liable to overlook the 
significance of the human body and the - 
blood relation of that body to parents and 
other kindred; they fail to read lines laid 
in other human forms that are ingrained in 
their own and thus lose sight of themselves 
as they pass their own mirror. Another 
view is the value of the various members of 
the body and the prime importance of their 
development by proper care so that physical 
health may be a chief enjoyment of the life. 
A phase of business life which always at- 
tracts human sympathy is that the loss of 
an arm or leg, an eye gone, or the hearing 
impaired, operates greatly against the un- 
fortunate person in doing business. When 
any kind of a physical misfortune damages 
the body so that it cannot perform its func- 
tions in the busy world around us, then we 
may see by contrast how nature has favored 
all her children who have healthy bodies, 

There is a commercial value attached to 
nearly every bodily organ, as may be noticed 
when we read an accident insurance policy, 
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where for injury done to a man’s foot or 
hand or any other member he may receive 
fifty dollars more or less a week to compen- 
sate him for the loss of its power to work. 
The following interesting statistics have 
been collated by an engineering journal 
from the tables of a German miners’ insur- 
ance company : 

If a man loses both hands he is registered as en- 
tailing a 100 per cent loss. In other words, he has 
been deprived of the ability to earn a livelihood. 
The loss of the right hand depreciates the value of 
an individual as a worker 70 to 80 per cent, while 
the loss of the left hand leaves him with only 60 to 
70 per cent of his original earning capacity. The 
thumb is taken as playing a part equal to 20 to 30 
as a bread-winner ; the first finger of the right hand 
is put at 14 to 18 per cent, that of the left hand at 
from 8 to 13.5 percent, and the middle finger of 
either hand is worth from 10 to 16 per cent. The 
value of the third finger is put down as from 7 to 9 
per cent, while that of the little finger is estimated 
at 9 to 12 per cent. 


I have questioned ten people of experi- 
ence and excellent judgment on the follow- 
ing point: What does it cost to raise a boy 
or girl from the time of birth until he is 
twelve years of age? The answers varied. 
Some put it as high as five hundred dol- 
lars per year, one said six hundred, another 
said two hundred, most of them wrote three 
hundred, and this figure was the average. 
Thus the raising of a boy or girl till twelve 
years of age would cost in round figures 
$3,600. If we estimate all the services 
rendered by a mother, the suffering, anxiety, 
sleepless nights, and days of toil, together 
with the fact that her son or daughter is 
her other self, and therefore is beyond and 
above any and all price, we cannot approxi- 
mate in the remotest degree the value a 
young person may attach to his or her phys- 
ical being. The most pathetic story that 
can be told is a father’s and mother’s remi- 
niscences of one’s childhood, while develop- 
ing from inability to utter a word to the 
State where words are spoken, then thoughts 
expressed; or from helpless infancy, lying 
in utter idleness, to the first step and activi- 
ties, which create both joy and pain in a 
parent’s heart. 


No person can estimate the value of his 
body. If we read constitutional and civil 
law in all civilized countries we see how 
sacred is human life. If we consult history 
we observe how slavery has been abol- 
ished in all lands, and though there was 
slavery in Israel in the ancient days, the 
civilization of our modern times is beyond 
theirs, as is shown by nations in the value 
they place upon human life in the market 
of the world. A man’s body has no mon- 
eyed value, yet it is his stock in trade, so 
much capital inherited from his parents and 
the Maker of the world, with which he may 
begin the battle of life. This is such a 
common gift that we esteem it lightly at 
times, treat it indifferently, and often neg- 
lect to give it that wise and prudent care 
which it requires for its proper growth and 
training, to fit it for the highest possible 
uses as we go into the strife and competition 
of the teeming thousands around us. 

The devices employed for the develop- 
ment of the human body are numerous and 
worthy of study. Nature has endowed it 
with taste, power of mastication, digestion, 
assimilation, sleep, rest in sleep, growth in 
action, and all the subtle chemistry of a 
living machine, giving it the advantage over 
beasts, fishes, and the fowls, over the fruits of 
the trees, and vegetables of the earth. In 
a word, nature yields her revenues to your 
human life, she serves you, you are her 
master; she has made preparation for the 
human body during its short life-time of 
thirty-five years, more or less. Beyond 
these common natural gifts each man must 
make himself; he must learn: for himself, 
and act for himself, make such use of the 
intricate body given him that it will reach a 
high degree of excellency in the work of 
life. To take wise care of the body in the 
use of air and water and food and raiment, 
so that no damage comes to it, but health 
and growth, which increase its power for 
usefulness, and place it at the command of 
the soul living within it, that is the first 
step toward gaining a living for one’s self 
and any that may be dependent upon one. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BLANK page now comes in the 


journal; then, in bold characters, 
Ryfield, Co. Fermanagh, Ireland ; 
and below: 


August 19. Here I am. Think of it. 
A fortnight ago, had any one told me I 
should be sitting, this day of grace, in the 
old armchair, in the old parlor, with Uncle 
Hugh poring over his Bible beyond the 
lamp, I should have thought him mad. Like 
a flash the notioncame. I wanted a change ; 
it was necessary to give up those rooms and 
get away from those fellows ; suddenly, as I 
sat pondering, I had a vision of this peace- 
ful room, the odor of peat came to me, I 
saw the eternal stars winking above the 
clustering hills; at once I decided; next 
day I started ; here I am. 

I’ve been here four days. Uncle was 
really glad to see me. I thought he would 
never let go my hand. Sally wept. James 
the herd talked blarney by the yard. Uncle 
is much the same, in fact quite the same. 
He looks not an hour older than when I 
last saw him; is still as vigorous, healthy, 
dogmatic, matter-of-fact, shrewd, forcible as 
ever. It is a good season, and good-humor 
is his. We have had many talks together, 
and arguments; doubtless shall have many 
more. He says marriage has made an old 
man of me; made me dull, solemn, inert. I 
know that. He often shakes me, and drags 
me forth to the haymaking. Sally and he 
are stuffing me as for the Christmas markets. 
He has cross-examined me fully regarding 
my marriage. Of course I have told no 
secrets. “I told you so,’’ would come so 
pat ; besides, this is my affair. He cannot 
understand why I have not brought Marian 
and the boy. Ican. He says he has an 
idea that Marian is a true woman, a better 
woman than I deserve. That is in the old 
vein. Perhaps she is. Perhapsif he knew 
all he might say differently. Of the boy he 
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is always talking. Zhere, you may be sure, 
he has a ready listener. He is glad I am 
not the last of the Barrys; it would be ter- 
rible, he says, did the line die out in one so 
worthless. That also is in the old vein. 
He says he means to keep his eye on the 
boy; wants to do for him, as he puts it. 
Already we have discussed his career; he 
wants to see him an engineer, or a good 
workman of some kind; I talk in favor of 
an intellectual career, starting from a good 
school up through Oxford. So we are cross- 
ing swords at once. His scorn of brain- 
workers, your authors and scholars in par- 
ticular, is mighty as of yore; and, of course, 
poor Frank his nephew always adorns the 
tale. No matter. The old man is genuine. 
I admire him. He loves: me and mine. 
He means to see London, the stinkpot, as 
he calls it, before he dies; and all of us are 
due here without fail next year. Next year? 
What lies yonder in next year? . . . The 
stay here will do me good. I feel better 
already. Had I not run away from myself 
(and others) I must surely have made meat 
for the dogs. . . . How is the boy, I won- 
der? Oh, little Frank,myson!.... How 
is Marian, too? Surely, she loves me still. 
My heart has gone out to her these last few 
days. Why does she not write and say— 
write and say ? 

August 21. I ameverso much improved 
in mind and body. Uncle constantly uses 
me as a testimonial to the virtues of the 
Ryfield air. Another week or so will set 
me firmly on my feet. He wants me to 
write for Marian and the boy. I shake my 
head in answer, and he looks curious. He 
has marked out two calves as the boy’s 
own ; these are to grow up, and their selling 
value invested forhis future use. He urges 
me to start a fund for his education. I am 
doing so. . . . I sent Marian money some 
days ago. No answer yet. I believe if she 
writes, and not disappointingly, I’ll give her 
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uncle’s invitation. . . . Often and often I 
sit gazing at that portrait over the mantel- 
piece—the face of my father. 

August 22. The weather is brilliant... . 
To-day a letter came. It is little different 
from the others. I am striving for patience 
and fortitude. God pity me! 

August 25. Have been renewing ac- 
quaintance with many of my old friends 
among the fisintry. Quite a fuss they make 
of me. Mine is a sort of triumphal prog- 
ress from doreen to boreen. I love these 
Irish. Their simple ways, thoughts, lives, 
charm me: I'd like to live and die among 
them. Every one asks me about the But- 
lers. I tell what I choose to know. I find 
I am not blamed at all for what I did. 
People think I was only diverting myself; 
and the idea, they say, of that Nan lifting 
her eyes so high! She has no friends here, 
and her “ goings on” after I left are a by- 
word in the country-side. ‘ Moon-struck, 
like John’s Nan,” people say. Ted, too, is 
scorned. Said one tome yesterday: “ He’s 
dropped the bone and jumped for the 
shadow. He’s a fool, sir.”” These views 
are interesting. They are not mine, and, 
strange to tell, are not uncle’s. Nan with 
him is a heroine, Ted a brave boy; but men- 
tion John and he foams. My account of 
the tub-thumping in Hyde Park made him 
roar ; but speak of East Street and he shouts, 
“Serve him right, the wastrel!” ... By 
the way, the old home on Inishrath is still 
empty. I’m going to see itto-morrow. The 
ferry is worked by some one on this side, 
and unsatisfactorily. “If Ted Ross came 
back to-morrow,” said uncle yesterday, “I’d 
see him in Inishrath before a week. But 
no John Butler—not if he was dying!”... 
I’m thinking. 

August 26. Spent all the morning in 
Inishrath, brooding over old familiar things, 
and recalling fond memories of yore. I 
could have wept in certain spots—Nan’s 
garden, for instance, now choked with weed 
and briar, the paths full of grass, the hedges 
grown wild, the little place, once so sweet and 
trim, lying a wilderness there beneath her 
window. ... I remembered that night! 


. . » The door was unlocked; I pushed it 


back and entered. Likea tomb it was, hol- 
low, musty, damp. All over it I wandered, 
into the parlor, the kitchen, Nan’s room up- 
stairs. ‘ Oh, death in life, the days that 
are no more.” . .. The fields have little 
changed; except for the better, now John 
has gone. On top of the hill I sat me down 
and fell a-musing. The day was very fine. 
Seldom have I looked upon a lovelier pros- 
pect : the broad lake below, the dark woods 
beyond, mountains far away, a low cloud- 
flecked sky over all. How well, I thought, 
it compared with a London landscape! 
What wonder the memory of it, to those 
dwellers in squalid East Street, is so poig- 
nant? And I too, I reflected, had once 
nearly chosen to stay there for always. 
Had I? Yes. If Nan, that night, had 
spoken, surely I must have stayed. Yet, 
who knows? For who but Marian ever 
really held my heart? ‘“ And now,” said I, 
spreading my hand abroad, “here I sit a 
lonely man; Nan’s love lost to me, and 
Marian’s lost to me, and no one caring for 
me.” I couldn’t help it; tears would come. 
. . . I have been asking about the ferry. 
Every one says Tedisthe man for it. Then 
he must have it. Immediately I go back, 
I’ll write or see him. Did I know that he 
and Nan were happy in the old place, and 
that I had helped them to their happiness, 
life would hold one pleasant memory the 
more for me, and I at least had done one 
worthy deed. . . . I have asked uncle for 
father’s portrait. His face haunts me. 

August 28. In the old place again this 
morning. I love it. 

August 29. Saw the landlord to-day 
about Ted and Inishrath. He hopes that 
Ted may come. Good. Uncle too is 
pleased. Good. 

August 312. Off to-morrow. Must go. 
Can’t work here. Uncle is grieved; Sally 
in despair; myself not very joyous. What 
awaits me at home? Home! What a 
world ! 

September x. Uncle has just leftme, The 
splendid old fellow! He is full of wisdom. 
He said the kindest and noblest things. 
. . .. As he left the parlor, he flung two 
envelopes on the table, saying, “ Deliver 














those for me.” In the envelope addressed, 
Young Frank, was a check for ten pounds 
—‘A present from his grand-uncle”; in 
that addressed, Murian Barry, a check for 
twenty pounds—“ A present from her uncle.” 
Isn’t it like him? The boy’s money I mean 
to bank as the beginning of an education 
account. Marian’s check I’ll send at once. 
Good-by, Ryfield, and Inishrath. Good- 
by! 

So ended Frank’s second visit to Ireland. 
A day or two later he is back in London, 
lodging now, it appears, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Edgeware Road. The 
journal goes on: 

September 6. I like these rooms. Bach- 
elor life here is tolerable; daily I get more 
resigned to my lot. My trip has done me 
great good. I can work hard and well. I 
have no morbid or melancholy feelings, I 
can look at things quite calmly and dispas- 
sionately. If the piper is sporting with me, 
then let him sport. ... I’ve just banked 
the boy’s money. I mean to add to it reg- 
ularly. Bless his heart, he shall grow up a 
credit tothe name. The best of everything 
he’ll have, the best I can give him. That 
is my object in life now. I have also sent 
Marian her money, enclosing it in a letter 
explaining how it came into my hands. I 
said little else, though I restrained many 
things. I am curious to see herreply. ... 
Father’s portrait hangs before me. I talk 
to it often. 

September 9. Read over those early 
chapters of my new novel. They are good. 
Mean to continue it and make my name 
through it. . . . Saw John Butler this after- 
noon; rescued him from his demagogic 
bobtail as he was leaving the park. We 
had a long talk (over drink, of course— 
John is professor in that art now). He 
does no work at all these days, except 
spouting and passing round the hat be 
called work. He is full of alcoholic en- 
thusiasm, and the maddest simulacra of 
notions and schemes. God help the world 
if John Butler had his way with it! Wal- 


worth and pewter pots have done for him; 
henceforth he is to be numbered among the 
He says all are 


March hares and hatters. 
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well at home. Sarah has constant work, at 
good wages, in some big house on Denmark 
Hill. Nan is altered wonderfully, he says; 
she and Ted are to be married next 
spring. Ha!...I told John about my 
scheme for Ted. He rose and fell on my 
neck. The very thing it is, he said; the 
very thing. He will see Ted at once and 
make him apply to the landlord. So that 
goes well. I was hoarse when I had finished 
telling him about my visit. He cried more 
than once, smiting the table as he lifted up 
his voice; but, were I asked, I should say 
that his tears were gin. Poor John! Lon- 
don has swallowed him body and soul. He 
is greasy now, and dirty, and hopeless; a 
citizen of the slums, a pricked windbag, 
a hollow vessel of grimy rottenness. That 
is my deliberate opinion of the man; of his 
tongue I made note before. 

N. B. Why not make John a character 
in this new novel? 

September rz, Went to Camberwell this 
evening. Sipped port with Mrs. Smith for 
a while; sat smoking and reading in the 
study for half an hour. Rab called while I 
was in Ireland; left no message though. 
There was a letter from the mother, a long, 
lachrymose epistle. She is anxious about 
the dad. He is getting old, she says; 
these last few months, she interjects in art- 
ful parenthesis, have aged him wonderfully. 
She fears things are not going well at his 
office; says that he is at last getting sight 
of his delusions, that dismissal would be 
his death, and be altogether a terrible 
affair. Also, she gives more than a hint 
that now might be a good time to see 
Marian. She is more cheerful, she says, 
and responsive to the voice of reason. 
Indeed! The boy, she adds, is marvel- 
ously well, and favors his father greatly. 
Artful old mother! I’ve written, assuring 
her that the dad’s prospects are as good as 
ever they were, and that there is no chance 
whatever of his dismissal. Dismissal in- 
deed! The most invaluable man (at his 
beggarly price) that ever held quill... . 
There was also a letter from Marian; 
merely thanking me for what I had sent, 
telling me she had written to uncle and had 
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banked the money in the boy’s name. She 
adds that she and the boy are well. The 
note is perhaps a little less cold than former 
ones—but pooh! What matter? I have 
given up expecting. I am strangely calm 
and indifferent. I seem to be outliving the 
delights of emotion. There is growing 
stronger within me, day by day, the old 
bachelor instinct. Freedom has for me, 
every day, a more alluring face. Certainly 
I have no desire just now to precipitate 
matters. Let things slide, say I; take 
things easily, Frank, my boy, and as they 
come, and don’t look at life through colored 
glasses. Strange that this feeling should 
come to me. Strange that I don’t want 
even to see the boy. Why, this evening I 
returned by way of Leipsic Road and 
strolled past a certain house without a 
tremor. No desire at all to rush over and 
carry the door by storm. Why isit?... 
I spent an hour with some fellows in town 
on my way home. They want to have me 
member of some club or another; just a cozy 
place where one may talk and smoke. Jour- 
nalists and authors go there. Think I’ll 
join. ’Twould kill time in the long evenings. 
. . » Good-night, father. 

September 12. Working very hard. The 
novel grows. I’ve given friend John his 
place in it. My portrait is to the life. 
Saw him again to-day. He says Ted is 
considering things. Nan approves strongly. 
. . » Think of it! I’ve been an exile now 
for more than three months. Three 
months? It is longer than at one time 
seemed possible. But what a wizard is 
time. He changes us, so that we know it 
not, out of all knowing. And I am greatly 
changed. I can’t help wondering at myself. 
The hysterical tumults I once had; and 
now the unthinking calm! Such is life, 
my father. 

September 13. Went to a literary dinner 
last evening. Enjoyed it. Have a head 
to-day, though. I can see clearly that for 
men to get on they must show themselves. 
I made heaps of friends last night; big 
men, men I should have known long ago. 
That’s the worst of married life; it buries 


you. 


September 15. Had lunch to-day with a 
great critic. I think we got on well 
together. He may be useful some day. 
The novel drags slightly; think I’ll give it 
a rest. Just off for an hour to the club. 

September 17. To-day being Sunday, I 
went out to hear friend John’s democratic 
sermon. It was immense. The amount of 
atheism, Jacobitism, radicalism, ruffianism, 
and all the rest he has managed to soak up 
from Walworth pewter pots is amazing; 
and there stood the fools agape while he 
squeezed himself upon them! .. . After a 
while, who should come up but Ted and 
Nan. It was a funny meeting. Ted was 
awkward at first; Nan blushed charmingly, 
but held herself well. They had come to 
thank me, said they, for what I had done 
for them. TZhey? said I; then it was true 
that affairs had prospered? “Aw, yes,” 
said Ted, looking at his boots, “we’ve 
come to an understandin’ at last.” “At 
last,” repeated I, looking at Nan. “ Yes,” 
said she, and met my eyes fearlessly; “at 
last, Mr. Barry.” I laughed and changed 
the subject. They are a well-matched pair. 
God bless them, as their compatriots do 
say. They proffered their thanks without 
stint. I received them with a wave of my 
hand; and looking again at Nan, asked my- 
self for what had I not to thank her? Fora 
great deal, it seemed to me. Still, I make 
no reproach. I am chief sinner against 
myself. Nan was simply the instrument of 
my friend the piper. She looked very 
charming, I thought. Does she love Ted? 
Does she love him as somebody once taught 
her to love? I can answer with confidence. 
... Let that all go. I’m a hardened, 
dusty old fossil now. Just before they 
went, said Nan: ‘ You’re often in these 
parts, Mr. Barry?” “Yes,” said I. “ Have 
ye flitted from Camberwell, then?” she 
asked, and looked keenly at me. “As 
butterflies flit,” answered I with a laugh. 
But she looked dubious. . . . A while ago 
Nan could have helped me; a while ago I 
should have welcomed her help; now it 
only occurs to me. I am indifferent. Why 
is it? Has the frost of cynicism set in? 
Or is it only the reaction? . . . Must end 














now. Just off to a fellow’s diggings. 
Smoke, talk, grog; cards, maybe, after 
twelve. Such is life nowadays. 

September 25. The entries in this jour- 
nal grow sparse, I notice. I have little to 
enter, and less time than of yore. Some- 
how, I’m always out of evenings. Life 
goes with me now. Old Omar, or some- 
body, was right: the sapients make of the 
world only an inn where they tarry for a 
while. And a mighty cozy inn, too, when 
the lamps are ablaze. Eh, father mine? 
What are you thinking up there, so silent 
and calm? 

September 28. How is it the old days 
seem so remote? I look back on three 
months ago as through the large end of a 
telescope. Time seems to have raised a 
mound upon them. I wonder how Marian 
is feeling? Is the small end of er glass 
toward me also? ... Ah, when that day 
comes, if ever it comes now, won’t she find 
me changed indeed! She has had the time 
she wanted with a vengeance. Now my 
love seems dead. 

September 29. Mrs. Smith informed me 
to-day, during one of my infrequent visits 
to the old place, that only yesterday a 
young lady had called, asking to see me or 
Marian. Was it Nan? I know of no one 
else. What could Nan want? Oh, some- 
thing about Ted’s affair, no doubt. . 
There was another letter from the mother, 
another wail about the dad and his affairs. 
Confound the dad! . .. 1 put away some 
money to-day forthe boy. Bless his heart! 
How is he? I feel I want to see him. I 
must see him. . . . Just off to supper, etc. 
I have been going it lately. Fortunately, 
my luck lasts. 

October zr. I’ve made up my mind to see 
the boy, regardless of consequences. Why 
should Marian have him always? He’s 
mine—mine as much as hers. I’ll go and 
drag him away. 

October 2, Weak again; weak again. I 
got as far as the Elephant and Castle; 
there halted and turned. I knew it was 
useless. There would have been another 


scene, more bitterness, tears, reproaches; 
sure defeat for me in the end. 


I remem- 
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ber that tigress-look. I was afraid (there’s 
honest confession for you); and I turned. 
Besides, what could I do with the boy? 
He is much better with Marian; oh, much 
better than with his reprobate of a father. 
Never mind; it will be all the same in fifty 
years; won’t it, father mine? ... Let me 
see. Is there anything afoot to-night? 
Yes, of course. That billiard handicap at 
the club. 

October 5. I must really put on the 
brake. I can’t afford such luxurious apart- 
ments in this mineinn. In black and white 
I hereby make solemn declaration, (1) to 
keep from cards; (2) to strangle the ser- 
pent that biteth; (3) to visit the club not 
more than twice a week. 

October 7. Am keeping my vows strictly. 
Temptation comes, though. The evenings 
here are long and dreary. I miss many 
things. I have a craving. After all, is it 
wise completely to choke one’s pleasurable 
instincts? Does not the novelist, also, of 
all men, need experience? 

October 10. Candidly I make confession. 
I can’t keep those vows. Cui bono? Who 
is it says that the wise man does not resist 
temptation, he yields? Knowing fellow 
that! Wasn’t he, father? Ah, you smile 
and are silent! 


October 16. Terrible bad luck. I lost 


. last night—I’m afraid to reckon how much. 


This must not go on. Why, I haven’t a 
pound to send to Marian. Shameful, oh 
shameful, Frank Barry! Next thing I’ll be 


stealing from the boy’s fund. Never— 
never ! 
October 18. Have changed my apart- 


Am now vegetating in one 
It’s nearer the seat 
I can hear 

Heavens, 


ments again. 
room in Bedford Street. 
of war. Can’t write any more. 
the boys tramping up the stairs. 
the life I’m leading! 

October 22. To-day, I went again to hear 
friend John. There, once more, I found 
Nan and Ted. All is settled. Ted gets 
Inishrath. They are to be married soon; 
inside a month hope to be established in 
the old place. John and Sarah remain in 
East Street. I gave them my blessing and 
best wishes, and promised to see them first 
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time Icame to Ireland. So ends the second 
act of their little drama. ... As I came 
away, Nan followed me and asked for a word. 
Willingly I gave ear, as we stood among the 
dead leaves under the trees. “It’s this,” 
she said falteringly; ‘it’s about yourself. 
What ails ye? I don’t like to see ye. 
What’s the matter?” Nothing was the 
matter, I answered. It was only a passing 
derangement of the system due to the 
change of season. “Aw, don’t tell me,” 
said Nan. “It’s not that. It’s your 
thoughts. I can see it.” She faced me. 
“Why have ye left Camberwell?” she 
said. ‘Why are ye wandering about here 
so often? Why aren’t ye at home?” I 
shrugged my shoulders. “Ah,” said I, per- 
haps bitterly, “that’s a master question, 
Nan. Home!” I stopped, saying there 
was no need to go into these things. “But 
there is,” she cried; “there is. Oh, I 
know, I know; I ought to have guessed 
sooner. I was blind. It’s because of me.” 
She laid her hand on my arm, and looked 
imploringly at me. “Aw,” she said, “let 
me do something. Ye must. I'll die if I 
don’t. I must. Aw, surely I can do some- 
thing?” Her eyes were sweet; a great 
light of beauty and goodness was on her 
face. ‘Nothing, Nan,” I answered. “ But 
surely Ican?” shekepton. “I know what 
mother said. I didn’t know always, but— 
oh, she told lies. Mr. Barry, for God’s 
sake, let me say what I want to say? Do. 


For God’s sake, do!” ‘It’s too late, Nan,” 
I answered. “ Besides, I’ve said everything 
myself.” She drew back. “Aw,” she 


mourned. “Is it so bad as that? My 
God!” ‘Yes, Nan, it’s as bad as that.” 
She paused a moment, deep in thought; 
then looked at me again. “Let me try,” 
she said; “give me achance. I can do no 
harm. Imay—” “It were useless, Nan,” 
I interrupted. “Best let things be.” She 
turned on me fiercely. “ But I must,” she 
cried; “I must! I couldn’t rest. The 
thought would haunt me to my grave. I’ll 
never leave London till I speak. I swear 


I won’t. Aw, tell me, tell me.” “Tell you 
what, Nan?” ‘Where she is,” she an- 
swered, “I’ve tried to find her, but—” 


“*Twas you, then, who called one day?” I 
asked. “Yes. Aw, yes. Tell me,” she 
said again. ‘Aw, for heaven’s sake, do.” 
She was not to be resisted. Besides, I 
knew how she was thinking. Nan was ever 
noble. I told her. She burst into tears. 
A lump came to my throat. I turned away. 
It was a while before I could speak. 
“?Twill all be of no avail, Nan,” I said. 
“You can say nothing she doesn’t know.” 
*Can’t I?” she answered, smiling through 
her tears. “Aw, can’t I? Wait and see. 
Maybe she doesn’t know ye as well as I 
know ye; maybe there’s things I know 
she’d like to know; maybe—but wait and 
see,” she repeated. ‘‘Then it’s not about 
yourself, Nan, you want to speak?” I 
ventured. ‘Wait and see,” was all she 
would say.... So we parted, perhaps 
never more to meet again. Who knows? 
My noble Nan! My sweet girl! Two 
good women at least, I have known—let 
that go. What matters what I have known? 
I’m only an outcast now, a poor, battered, 
homeless dog with a bad name; a dog 
going to the devil as fast as his imps can 
take him, going as his father went before 
him. ... And Nanpitiedme! And Nan 
is going to see her, going to tell Marian what 
she thinks of me! ... It’s too late, Nan! 
It’s too late, Marian! I don’t care a snap 
of my fingers. I’m goingtothe dogs. I’m 
paying the piper. I’m my father’s son.... 
Easy, Frank; think of the boy. Ah, the boy! 

October 29. I shall go no more to Hyde 
Park. I must not see Nan again. I shall 
not go to Camberwell again. I must 
watch that Rab does not see me. I am 
cut off; Iam unknown. I want to see no 
one. I care for no one. What have I 
written? Jam my father’s son. Yes,1I am! 
I glory in the heritage. . . . Oh, it’s too 
late, Nan! It’s too late, Marian! 

November 4. Wve no money. I owe— 
How much? Devil knows, and devil cares. 
Pooh! To blazes with thought, and care, 
and reputation. Life’s only a shadow. 
Then snatch it, Frank. Be merry, old boy. 
Come; down with your pen and out. 
Damn work—damn the piper— damn every- 
thing! 




















November 6. Such a wreck I am.... 
Great God! what is the end of this to be? 

November 15. Ummy father’sson! I’m 
my father’s son! 

That is the last entry which Frank Barry 
made in his Journal Jntime. Three days 
after it was written Rab Lindsay found 
him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ir was in the Strand, not far from Wel- 
lington Street, that Rab found Frank. For 
a yard or two he trod at his heels, eying 
him narrowly the while; then stepped up 
and gripped his shoulder. Frank started, 
stopped, turned. 

“Ah,” he said. “It’s you.” His eyes 
met Rab’s, slid past them, found the pave- 
ment. He shifted a step, trying to escape 
from Rab’s clutch, looked this way toward 
the shops and that across the street; at last 
looked at Rab again. ‘“ Well?” said he. 

“IT have something to say to you,” said 
Rab. “ You’re coming with me.” 

“No,” said Frank. He groped in his 
empty watch-pocket. “I’ve an appoint- 
ment at five.” 

“Your appointment is with me.” Rab 
twisted Frank round and hooked an arm in 
his. “Come.” 

“I’m not coming,” said Frank testily; 
**T’ll see you to the devil first.” 

“Come,” said Rab, stepping from the 
curb; and Frank went. 

The two crossed the Strand, turned up 
Wellington Street, went along Endell Street, 
across Oxford Street ; in a while stopped at 
the door of a tall house which stands back 
in an obscure corner of Bloomsbury. Arm 
in arm they had walked all the way and 
without exchanging a word. 

Rab opened the door ; led Frank upstairs, 
and into a room opening on the second floor 
landing. A fire was burning; the blinds 
were drawn; on the table stood a tea tray 
and a reading-lamp ; everywhere, on shelves, 
chairs, tables, the mantelpiece, the floor, 
was a litter of books and papers and trump- 
ery. 

Rab turned up the lamp, pushed an easy 
chair toward the fire, took Frank’s hat—he 
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had no overcoat—and waved him to sit 
down. 

‘* You'll have tea?” said he, with his hand 
on the bell. “Yes? That’s right.” He 
gave an order to the maid ; then stirred the 
fire, slowly straightened himself, turned his 
back to the blaze, and stood looking at the 
lamp. His face was grave; his eyes sor- 
rowful ; he looked worn and tired, had the 
air of one just come from the graveside of a 
dear friend, come too with words on his 
tongue which he could not utter. 

Frank had seated himself on the edge of his 
chair ; and now sat leaning toward the fire, 
elbows on knees, hands hanging limp, his 
head and shoulders drooping. He was pale 
and haggard, sharp of face and meager; his 
eyes were bright, with blue patches beneath 
them ; he looked nipped, shabby, debauched ; 
now he shot a furtive glance about the 
room, now stole a quick look at Rab, now 
coughed harshly behind his hand. Had 
Rab’s humor been less gloomy just then, 
he might, seeing him, have pictured the 
dogs howling greedily outside in the gloom. 

Presently he sat upright, laid a hand on 
each knee, and looked at Rab. 

**So you’ve caught me at last,” he broke 
out. “You’ve made your capture. How 
long, may I ask, have you been playing spy 


on me?” Rab looked at him, but answered 
nothing. ‘D’you hear me?” he went on 
irritably. “‘Can’t you speak? How long 


have you been spying on me, I say?” 
“T’ve been looking for you for some days, 
Frank.” 
“Indeed? And what business is it of 
yours, Lindsay, I’d like to know? What 
right have you to pry into my affairs? For 
two straws I’d—What do you want?” cried . 
Frank. ‘ Why have you brought me here?” 
“I’ve something very important to tell 
you, Frank; something you must know. 
But wait a while,” said Rab, as the maid 
came in with tea. “ Let’s have something 
to eat first. Come, Barry. There’s meat 
here; and hot toast, I see ; and eggs. Come, 
Frank.” 
“T want nothing,” came back. “ Eat? 
My God, I can’t eat! The ‘word sickens 
me. No, no. It’s no use, I tell you.” 
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Frank shivered, coughed, laid his face in 
his hands; suddenly twisted round. “If 
you’ve a drop of—” He paused, flushed ; 


then held out his hand. “Give me some 
tea, then. Thank you, Lindsay.” He 
drank a cup. “More, please; and just a 
crumb of toast. Thank you.. . . And 


now may I smoke? Don’t hurry, please,” 
said Frank, pulling out pipe and pouch. 
“Don’t hurry for me.” 

Rab ate a little and drank some tea; 
pulled a chair to the fire, lit his pipe, and 
limb by limb sat down. 

“It’s cold this evening,” said he in a 
while; and again, “ Ay, it’s cold”; then, at 
last, without turning his head, “It’s just 
this, Frank. I want to tell you that you 
must come back.” 

Frank had been lying back in his chair, 
legs crossed, cheek in hand, his eyes roam- 
ing here and there; now he bent toward the 
fire with a quick sprawling movement. 

“Hal” he said. “I thought so. I 
knew it. Is there anything else you want 
to say ?”’ he asked after a pause. 

‘“‘That’s the chief thing, Frank; the oth- 
ers—well, belong to it.” 

“Then save your breath to cool your 
porridge,” cried Frank, his face flushed, his 
eyes blazing. “I won’t hear you. I want 
to know nothing. I want to hear nothing. 
Not a word—not a word—not a word,” cried 
Frank, and pointed at Rab. “It’s too late, 
Itellyou. I don’t belong to you any more. 
You’re no friend of mine now. It’s all over. 
Back—back !” he cried, jumping to his feet. 
“Never! Not if my life depended on the 
going. Keep away,” he shouted, as Rab 
rose and came toward him. “ Keep back, 
or I’ll strike you !” 

But Rab came on, came quite close, and 
laid a hand on either shoulder. 

“ Frank,” he pleaded. “ Ah, Frank, old 
man !” 

It’s no good, I tell you,” cried Frank. 
“IT won’t hear you. I’ll never go back.” 

“ But listen to me ; only that.” 

‘You can tell me nothing—nothing I want 
to know. I don’t care, not a damn!” 

** Only listen to me, Frank.” 

“T’ve heard enough. Let me go.” 


Fiercely Frank clutched at Rab’s wrists 
and strove to twist away. “Let me go,” 
he shouted. 

“ Ah, Frank; Frank, my son. Man, if 
you only knew.” Rab stooped, and still 
with his hands on Frank’s shoulders, 
looked him in the eyes. “Man, if you only 
knew,” he repeated. He dropped his 
hands, turned away; looked again at Frank. 
“It is she who asked me,” he said. Frank 
stood staring at him. “She has written 
often.” Frank kept silent. “She has 
searched for youeverywhere.” Frank stood 
still. “ She asks me to tell you,” Rab went 
on slowly, ‘‘that you must come back.” 

A breath or two longer Frank waited ; 
then turned to his chair, sat down, and be- 
gan fumbling for his pouch. 

“Thanks, Lindsay,” he said with a nod. 
“It’s good of you. Just say, please, that 
you’ve told me.” He lit his pipe, leaned 
back, and crossed his legs. ‘“ Smoke?” 
he said, holding out his pouch. 

Rab turned from him, strode to the 
window, and back. 

“‘That’s all you have to say?” he asked, 
pausing before Frank. ‘ You’ve come to 
this?” 

“T’ve come to this,” Frank echoed. 
“You seem surprised?” he went on, eying 
Rab through a cloud of smoke. “You ex- 
pected better things of me, perhaps?” 
Frank shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, I 
ought to be flattered. But I’m not; not 
one bit, Lindsay. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t seem to care what you think or don’t 
think. Yes, I’ve come to this,” he went 
on. “I’m a fine spectacle, am I not? 
You never thought, in the old days, that 
one night you’d be standing there in your 
respectability, looking down upon the bat- 
tered outcast that sits here in your chair? 
No; I suppose you didn’t. You thought, 
no doubt, I’d live a decent citizen and die 
a decent Christian, a parson at my elbow 
and a prayer on my lips. And here I am, 
a prodigal and a pariah—a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners—a child of the devil. 
Look at me; look well at me! Don’t think 
I care. _Not a straw I care. I glory in 
what I am! I haven’t a penny of my own; 


























all I care for in the world is as much brandy 
—” 

Rab raised his hands. 

“ Hush,” he cried. “ Frank, Frank, you 
don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“Don’t I?” came back. “I’m thankful 
to you, Lindsay. But I do know, and I 
want to tell you; and I want you to hear 
me and look at me, and then to go back and 
tell her who sent me to this what you’ve 
seen and what I’ve come to. Tell her 
everything. Spare nota word. Tell her I 
neverthink of her. Say I hate her as she—” 

Again came Rab’s protest. 

“Frank, Frank! My God, if you only 
knew!” 

“Know?” Frank went on, his voice now 
shrill and excited. “If I only knew? As 
if I didn’t know; didn’t expect this. A 
thousand times I’ve said to myself: Ah, 
wait, wait! Some day she’ll want me, and 
then my turn will come.- It hascome! It’s 
here! Go back and tell her that now my 
love is dead, that I never think of her, that 
I’ll never see her face again, that—” 

“Frank Barry,” cried Rab, “I charge 
you, before God, to say no more!” 

“ But I will say it,” shouted Frank and 
rushed to his feet; “I’ll say what I like. 
You’ve brought your message ; then take 
my answer. She drove me to it; she drove 
me, I say. Oh, I remember your heroics. 
It’s easy to advise—mighty easy. I was to 
go in sackcloth and ashes and go on my 
knees. . . . But I went; and she asked me 
for time—said she hated me. Yes, she did, 
Lindsay. I say she did, as plainly as woman 
ever said it. . . . Well, I’ve given her time. 
Yes, I’ve given all she asked—and more; 
and more?” Frank raised his hands and 
cried as in an ecstasy of triumph. “ Now, 
it’s my turn—mine! Back? I’ll never go 
back! She may search the world for me; 
she may write forever; she may send mes- 
sages till eternity, and I’ll only laugh as I 
laugh now. Now she wants me, now she 
writes—writes? Where’s her letters?” 
asked Frank, fixing Rab with a cunning eye. 

“At home, Frank—waiting for you at 
home.” 


*“ Home? 


Oh, yes. Home! Lord, what 
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a world it is! ... Well, they may wait 
there. I don’t want to see them—Yes, I 
do. Ah, they’]l make pleasant reading. 
I’ll remember, when I see them, all the little 
notes I’ve had, notes so full of love and 
sweetness, so short and simple, so wifely and 
tender—” 

Rab took another turn across the room ; 
stood a moment with his face to the blind; 
turned and faced Frank once more. 

“ Barry,” said he, “I ask you again to say 
no more. It’s pitiful; it’s pitiful. No,” 
said Rab, raising his voice against Frank’s ; 
“say no more. Don’t make matters worse. 
You don’t understand. You don’t know 
what you’re saying. You're fighting your 
better self. I don’t believe you; I.can’t... 
Ah, I know how you’ve felt; I know what 
makes you speak like that. There have 
been faults and blunders. You were weak 
—and she was proud.” Rab was speaking 
brokenly, as if to himself. ‘“ You wanted 
leading—she wanted persuasion. It would 
have been better to have come back to you 
and tried for the best. . . . But what matter 
now? All that is nothing. Ah, Frank 
Barry, the foolish things you’ve said this 
night, the things you’ll be sorry for all your 
life. Man, you’ve no choice. You must 
come back. Listen, Frank. Everything is 
forgiven. Everything is explained. There 
won’t be a question, not a word—Wait, 
wait. Let me speak.” 

“Tt’s no use,” cried Frank. 
late. I’ll never go!” 

“You’re coming back,” Rab went on. 
“You must come. Frank, she has some- 
thing to tell you, something I can’t tell 
you.” 

‘She may keep it,” cried Frank. “I'll 
never go!” 

“Only for an hour,” pleaded Rab; “just 
to hear what she has to say?” 

“ Not for one minute.” 

“Remember the old days, Frank; re- 
member your vows. Think of all the bles- 
sings she brought you; think of all she has 
suffered for you.” 

Frank stood frowning at Rab. 

“ Blessings!” hecried. ‘“ What blessings? 
Tell me one she hasn’t blotted out over and 
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over in these last five months. And her 
sufferings? Hers! And what of mine— 
of mine—of mine?” cried Frank, shooting 
forth his hands. “My God, if you only 
knew, Lindsay! ” 

“IT know,” said Rab. 

“Know? You don’t know anything. 
Ah, I could tell you things. ... And you 
talk of sufferings!” said Frank. ‘And you 
talk of blessings! Tell me one that—” 

“There was the boy,” said Rab quietly. 

Frank’s hands fell. He stepped back. 

“Ah,” said he softly; then slowly sat 
down, leaned his cheek on his hand, and 
fixed his eyes on the fire. “Ah, yes,” he 
said; and at the words, Rab hid his eyes 
for a moment, then turned down the lamp 
and sank into his chair. 

“There’s something I want to tell you, 
Barry,” Rab began in a minute or two; 
“something about myself. I’ve never 
spoken of it before; I wouldn’t speak now 
only I think the telling may help you a little. 
You remember,” Rab went on after a pause, 
“‘asking me in the old days to give some 
account of myself. You used to say I was 
a mystery and to joke me about my ways 
and my habits. Well, I never denied any- 
thing. I couldn’t. But I couldn't speak 
either. It was—I couldn’t.... 

“There isn’t much to tell you; and it’s 
an old story, and not very cheerful. It 
began a long time ago, soon after I came to 
London.” Again Rab paused; in the dim 
light Frank sat looking fixedly at him. 
** You—you never knew I was married?” 
Rab went on hurriedly ; then, quick on the 
heels of Frank’s exclamation: “Yes; it 
happened more than twenty years ago. 
She was a London girl—ah, never mind 
that now.” Rab was finding it hard to 
speak. Mechanically he pulled out his 
pouch, bent toward the fire, and began fill- 
ing his pipe. 

“We were very happy at first,” he said 
in a while. ‘We were poor, but we had 
health and hope. There was one child, a 
boy. Wecalled him Rab. He was a fine 
lad. I was fond of him.” Again Rab 
paused; again went on haltingly. 

“TI don’t know how it began. Maybe it 


was temptation; maybe she inherited it; 
but—but the thing came. She took to 
drink. I did my best with her—my very 
best. And she tried; ay, she tried hard ; 
but ’twas no use. She got hopeless. She 
lost her love for me. She became pitiful to 
see. It was terrible at home. And then— 
then she took to worse than drink. She 
shamed me. I couldn’t bear it. I turned 
her away. Ah, it was terrible; but what 
couldI do? There was the boy to consider ; 
and I was hard; my heart was hard... . 
So I turned her away—and forgot her—and 
set up the lad as an idol in my heart. -I 
worshiped him. I lived forhim. He was 
my God. . . And one day God smote me 
for my sin—and he died... .” 

Rab sat hunched upon his chair, one arm 
lying across his knee, the other hanging 
limp by his side, his head bowed in an 
agony of humiliation. Then said Frank: 
“ Poor old Rab; poor old man”; and at 
once Rab resumed. 

“Tt’s asin,” he said, “to set up these idols 
in our hearts. It’s a sin against God. He 
punishes us always. And I was punished. 
He died and I was left alone. It nearly 
broke my heart. It made me hard, desper- 
ate. I raved against God and man. It 
seemed so cruel. Mychild—my boy!... 
For months I lay in darkness: then, one 
day, light came and I saw my sin; saw too 
what was required of me. I saw for what 
I was punished, all of it. I had been mer- 
ciless, selfish; unforgiving and proud. I 
saw it all; and at once I seemed to change. 
I don’t know how it was; all I know is that 
I changed, got more patient with worries 
and troubles, found it easier to bear with 
people and forgive them—No matter about 
that now. It’s nothing to boast of... . 
And then, one day, I found her and brought 
her back. Ah, she was weak and hopeless. 
But I did my best. I found things easier to 
bear. I did my best. It wasn’t much, and 
it wasn’t for long. . . . She died two years 
ago.” 

Rab ceased, sat a minute looking at the 
fire; then went on filling his pipe. 

“ Poor old man,” murmured Frank, “ poor 
old Rab.” He leaned across the arm of his 























chair. “Lindsay, you'll forgive me for 
those old jokes, won’t you? I didn’t know.” 

“‘There’s nothing to forgive, Barry.” 

“‘ But why didn’t you tell me? Give me 
a hint even?” 

“It was impossible. The worst had 
happened when I came to know you; then 
I dared not speak. Afterward I could not. 
Frank,” said Rab turning, “I don’t know 
why I’ve told you this, except that something 
compelled me, and I thought it might help 
you—now and afterward—and let you see 
how well I can sympathize with you. Ah, 
I know, lad, what you’ve been through, and 
I feel for you. I don’t want you to tell me 
anything. But, Frank, lad, this must be 
the end of it. You’ve punished yourself 
enough. You must start again. There’s 
duty before you.” Rab ‘leaned toward 
Frank. ‘“ There’s work to do, lad. No 
shrinking now. Frank, the dad’s evil day 
has come; he leaves before Christmas. ‘It’s 


quitetrue. You’llhardlyknowhim. Every- 
thing came at once—everything. Ah, 
Frank, lad, you have much to hear.” Just 


a moment Rab hid his eyes. ‘So you see 
what’s before you. He’ll have nothing, or 
next to nothing; henceforth the mother and 
he are in yourhands. Frank, you see, don’t 
you?” 

“T see,” answered Frank. ‘“ Poor old 
dad! And—this of course troubled him, 
this and everything?” 

“Yes; this—and everything.” 

A while Frank sat thinking; then: 

“ They'll be glad to see me?” 

“Tt will be like new life, Frank.” 

Another while Frank sat thinking; then: 

“ And—and Marian? You're sure, Rab; 
quite sure?” 

“Sure! Frank, death is not surer.” 

Yet another while Frank sat silent ; then: 

“‘T’ll come, Rab,” said he rising. ‘“ Tell 
them I’ll come.” 

Rab rose also; crossed and took Frank 
by the shoulders. 

“T knew it,” said he. “But it’s now, 
Frank,” he added; “to-night.” 


“To-night? Now! Oh, I can’t. Like 
this?” 
“Yes. Frank, if you knew how much 
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she wants to see you, how much—” Rab 
paused ; hurriedly continued, ‘ You mustn’t 
waste a night.” He took Frank’s arm. 
“Come, old man. Why, it’s going home, 
Frank—only that !” 

Frank stood staring at the floor, a finger 
on his lip and his brows puckered; stood 
pale and irresolute, with the devil of his 
shame pushing this way and Rab’s strong 
hand pulling that ; at last, his face brighten- 
ing suddenly, he raised his eyes. 

“I’m ready,” said he; then put out his 
hand. “Lindsay, can you forget all that— 
all hat?” As if indicating the past, Frank 
threw a half-glance backward over his 
shoulder. ‘Can you, Lindsay? And can 
you forgive? Eh, Rab?” 

And for answer, Rab gripped Frank’s 
hand and met his eyes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

IT was nearing seven o’clock when they 
started for Camberwell. The night was 
chill, gloomy; the pavements were foul and 
slippery; there was no sky, no stars; like 
ghosts wandering forlorn through dreary 
passages in some unspeakable hell, sped the 
figures of the passers-by. 

Though he was well muffled, and wrap- 
ped warm in Rab’s overcoat, Frank, step- 
ping quick into the raw air, shivered and 
started coughing. It was distressing to 
hear him. Time and again he had to stop, 
fighting for breath. ‘Oh,” he would say 
with a gasp, “this will kill me.” 

“‘How long have you been like that?” 
asked Rab in a while. “Only a week or 
so? Well, you’ve got something that’s a 
week too old. Here,” said Rab, turning 
along the Strand, “ let’s go and have a bit 
to eat.” 

A cutlet and his share of a bottle of wine 
worked wonders with Frank; stopped his 
cough, brought color and life to his cheeks; 
presently sent him stepping firmly and 
buoyantly—for they had decided to go on 
foot—along the pavement, and over the 
dreary length of Waterloo Bridge. And Rab, 
striding silently beside him, was glad at the 
change ; glad as it was possible for mortal 
man with Rab’s thoughts inside his cloak 
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just then to be. “It’s bad enough,” he 
said to himself; “‘ but not too bad. Thank 
the good God I’ve found him in time.” 

At first, Frank said little; but once they 
had crossed the river and were come to 
the glories of Waterloo Road, his tongue 
loosened and he fell to questioning Rab 
about the dad. How was the old man? 
How was he taking the blow? How had 
the blow come ? 

“ Surely it was the last thing in the world,” 
said Frank, “‘ I expected tohappen. A man 
like that, slaving his faithfulest forthe wages 
of a boy! Surely, it’s cruel.” 

“Yes, it’s cruel,”” answered Rab; “ but 
so is the end of most things. And surely, 
of all men living, cruelty comes hardest to 
him. He expected so little, gave so much; 
asked nothing but to keep his delusions to 
the end. Even now he hopes, sits yonder 
below the pear tree, telling himself that it’s 
alla dream. But it isn’t. The dear old 
man! There’s no hope at all. I’ve been 
tosee. They said simply, those men of 
sawdust, that his place was wanted; they 
were sorry, but so it was.” 

“Poor old dad,” said Frank. “It will 
kill him, Rab. It must be like tearing out 
his heart. But wait! Oh, [’ll work. I'll 


make amends for all I’ve cost him. I’ll let 
them all see. . . . Eh, Rab? What do you 
think?” 


“TI think with you, Frank. And I hope—” 
Rab paused. He dared not hope much. 
Frank’s resolves were worthy; but what of 
Frank himself? Had he learned his lesson ? 
Had he strength to face all that was before 
him? Rab hoped so. He prayed so. But 
who could tell? “I think with you, Frank,” 
he said. ‘ And I hope for the best.” 

“Good,” cried Frank. “I’msoglad. Ah, 
it’s well to feel like this. Rab, Rab, I’ve 
been in hell these last few weeks. Ah, 
what I’ve suffered! But now... .” 

Like that Frank talked, and strode along, 
full of hope, full of contrition, finding-his 
old self, bit by bit, at every step; after a 
while he changed his tone and began talk- 
ing of Marian. 

How was she? he asked. Ah, he wanted 
to see herso. All that of a while ago had 


been only talk. Down in his heart, always 
and very greatly he had loved Marian. Five 
months ago, the leaving her, the keeping 
from her, had been terrible. Only a word 
he had wanted to bring him flying to her. 
But she had sent none. “Why was it, 
Rab? Why, long ago, did she not send?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she was waiting for you to come, 
Frank.” 

“ Ah, maybe so. But I had vowed that 
she should send. And she did not. Then 
I grew bitter, indifferent; then the devil 
seemed to clutch me. . . . but always, Rab, 
even at my shamefulest, always I was think- 
ing of Marian, of herandtheboy. I fought 
against the thought. I wouldn’t admit to 
myself that I cared a straw. But I did. 
Rab,” said Frank, halting for a step, “ you 
believe that, don’t you? You know it?” 

‘“‘T believe it, Frank. I know it.” 

‘And she? Does she, Rab, believe it?” 

“It’s for her to tell you, Frank.” 

“Yes, yes. Ah, she will believe me,” 
cried Frank, and once more turned his face, 
his shining face, for home and Marian. 
“‘T’ll make her,” said he, speeding through 
the mirk along Walworth’s dreary pave- 
ments. “Come along, Rab; come along. 
. . . But you’re sure, Rab?” he asked, 
stopping again. “Tell me. You’re quite 
sure she wants me as much as—? You’re 
sure, Rab?” 

“I’m certain, Frank. Oh, man, man, 
don’t you know it!” 

“Yes; I know. And you say she has 
written, and has been looking herself for 
me? Then—then—” Frank pondered a 
moment. ‘Tell me, Rab. Why should 
the change come now? Why did she not 
write four weeks ago, five weeks ago?” 

*“‘ Oh, ask her, Frank,” cried Rab. ‘“ How 
should I know? Wait, Frank,” pleaded 
Rab, as one pleads with a child. “It’s 
only a little longer.” 

“Only a little longer,” repeated Frank. 
“Yes; we’re getting nearer. How often 
I’ve trod these shining sidewalks. Ah, the 
squalor, Rab; the horrible gloom! Look at 
the people, Rab: look at the shops—” He 
paused ; stopped ; just across the way was 
East Street. East Street? Downthere lived 























the Butlers, lived Sarah, and John, and 
Nan. Nan? Was Nan living there now? 
And—and—turning, he took Rab’s arm; 
walked a yard or two; then, “Rab,” said he, 
“just one word more. Has any one—a girl 
—been to see Marian within this last 
month ?” 

“Yes, Frank.” 

“And Marian saw her?” 

“ Yes, Frank.” 

‘And then Marian wrote? ”’ 

‘“Frank—Oh, man, man,” cried Rab, 
“‘ why ask me these things? How should I 
know?” He laid a hand on Frank’s arm. 
“ Be patient, lad; be patient. The wife will 
tell you—tell everything. What I know of 
Nan Butler is not very much; but—” 

“Finish, Rab; just that.” 

‘* She might be Marian’s sister,”’ said Rab, 
and said no more. 

They skirted the whirlpool of the Gate ; 
left behind them all the turmoil, the gloom of 
Walworth, and entered the confines of Cam- 
berwell ; and now, home and Marian being 
almost in sight, did Frank’s blood quicken 
and his tongue run free. Let them hurry. 
He was so glad. Think of the past mis- 
erable weeks, think of two hours ago even; 
and now he was coming back, coming home ! 
Soon he should see them ; soon have Marian 
in his arms, and the boy on his knee. Let 
Rab come along. Ah, he was so glad! 
How could he help it? It was like sight- 
ing heaven from the portals of purgatory. 

“ Come, Rab; come,” said Frank, taking 
Rab’s arm. ‘Man, the boy will be in bed 
if we don’t hurry! See; here’s Wyndham 
Road. We’re almost there ; oh, come along! 
Why are you dallying so? I want wings. If 
you only knew how I want to see him! For 
five months I haven’t set eyes on him, five 
long months. All I had was a photograph, 
that and my thoughts. And how I’ve 


thought! Rab, as God’s above me, I be- 
lieve thinking of him kept me from damna- 
tion. . . . What’s the matter, Rab? What 
is it, old man?” 

“Tt’s—nothing; it’s nothing.” Rab 
paused. “Frank,” he went on, “I’ve 


something—” Again Rab paused. “ Frank, 
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you remember what I said about setting up 
an idol in your heart. It’s wrong, Frank; 
it’s a sin; you'll be punished for it some 
day.” 

“T don’t care,” cried Frank. “I can’t 
help the future. It’s now; it’s now! He 
is my idol. I want him. I want him. I 
want to feel him, to hold him—Let me go,” 
cried Frank, shaking off Rab’s hand. “I’m 
not going to hear you. I don’t care. I 
don’t care. See; here’s the Road.... 
No; I won’t listen. Come along!... Then 
stay there; I’m off.” 

They were now in Leipsic Road. No 
one was near. Heavy hung the Novem- 
ber gloom on road and pavement. Frank 
started running. Rab ‘followed, calling, 
“Frank, Frank—wait, lad, wait—Frank, 
lad, just a word”; then getting no heed, 
ceased running and stood panting on the 
pavement, his hands clenched on his breast 
and his voice going, ‘“* Ah, my God! 

I couldn’t ; I couldn’t. . . . Ah, lad, lad!” 

But Frank ran on; came to the green gate ; 
rushed in and knocked hard on the door. 
How long they were! He knocked again, 
panting the while and fighting a burst of 
coughing. Hark. Yes. At last! 

“Why, dad, my son! How are you, dad! 
I’m back. I’m back!” He caught the 
dad’s hand and wrung it. “But where’s 
Marian? And the mother? And the boy? 
Oh, [I know; I know!” Not achance did 
he give the dad, standing shrunken there in 
his pensioner’s broadcloth, to speak; not a 
second look did he give at the dad’s hag- 
gard old face. Like a flash he was along 
the passage, calling, ‘Marian, Marian!” 
like a flash was through the doorway and 
into the little parlor, arms out, voice crying 
and calling, ‘Marian, Marian! Here I 
am !” 

Across the room, Marian, all in black, 
was coming, a flush on her face, joy shining 
in the pity and sorrow of her eyes. Just 
risen from her chair by the fire, stood the 
mother, in black also and big with tears. 
And on the table, in black-edged envelopes, 
were cards, bearding the emblem of a dove 
and the name of the boy. 


” 
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A JAPANESE LEGEND OF THE STARS. 


BY ADELAIDE MARION. 


NE of the greatest days in the calen- 

dar of old Japan is the seventh of 

July, or the seventh day of the 

seventh month. On this day the shepherd- 

boy star and the spinning-maiden star cross 

the Milky Way to meet each other. They 

are the stars Capricornus and Lyra, about 
whom the story runs as follows: 

On the banks of the Silver River of 
Heaven, which we call the Milky Way, 
there lived a beautiful maiden, who was 
the daughter of King Sun. Her name was 
Shokujo. She did not care for playing 
with other little girls and, thinking nothing 
of vain display, she wore only the very 
simplest dresses. She was most indus- 
trious, weaving day and night together by 
blending the roseate hues of morning with 
the silvery shades of twilight. 

The Sun King noticed the serious dis- 
position of his daughter and tried in many 
ways to make her more cheerful. At last 
he decided to choose a husband for her. 
The youth whom the king had chosen for 
his daughter was Kingin, a shepherd boy, 
who guarded his flocks on the banks of the 
Silver River of Heaven. The king hoped 
that he would teach his daughter to smile 
and chatter like other girls. 

Kingin succeeded only too well. The 
spinning maiden became merry and lively, 
and utterly forsook her loom and needle. 
The roseate hues of morning were left to 
take care of themselves, while the silvery 
tints of evening hung like ragged edges on 
the shades of night. The Sun King was 
very much offended at the behavior of his 
daughter, and, thinking the shepherd boy 
was to blame, he determined to separate 
them. He ordered the husband to cross 
to the other side of the Silver River of 
Heaven and told him that hereafter he 
should see his daughter only once a year, 
on the seventh day of the seventh month. 

The Sun King called together myriads 


of doves, which made a bridge, and sup- 
ported on their wings the shepherd boy 
crossed over the River of Heaven, where- 
upon the doves immediately flewaway. The 
weeping wife and loving husband stood for 
a while gazing at each other wistfully from 
afar, then they separated; one to search 
for another flock of sheep to lead and the 
other to ply her shuttle during the long 
hours of the day with diligent toil. Thus 
passed the hours away, and the Sun King 
again rejoiced in his daughter’s industry. 
But when night came, and all the lamps of 
heaven were lighted, the lovers would stand 
beside the banks of the river and gaze 
longingly at each other, waiting for the 
seventh night of the seventh month. 

At last the time for the meeting of the 
star lovers drew near. Only one fear pos- 
sessed the loving wife. What if it should 
rain, for the River of Heaven is filled to 
the brim and one extra drop of rain would 
cause a flood and sweep away even the 
bird-bridge! But the seventh night of the 
seventh month came, and not a raindrop 
fell. The doves flew together in myriads, 
making a pathway for the tiny feet of the 
little lady. Trembling with joy, and with 
a heart fluttering more than the bridge of 
wings beneath her feet, she crossed the 
Silver River of Heaven and met her happy 
shepherd boy. This she does every year, 
save on the sad occasions when it rains. 
For this reason the Japanese always hope 
for clear weather on the seventh night of 
the seventh month. 

If you look at the sky in the month of 
July you will see the constellation of Capri- 
cornus, the goat (the shepherd boy), on one 
side of the Milky Way, and Lyra, the harp 
(the shepherd maiden), on the other side. 
Between the two constellations is the Milky 
Way and stretched across it the constella- 
tion Aquila, the eagle, which takes the 
place of the bridge of doves. 

















THE MODERN POSTER. 


BY NED ARDEN FLOOD. 


DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 


HE modern poster has long demanded 
recognition. This it has received 
since it was inevitable, the more be- 

cause it was deserved. What it is in reality 
the poster itself proclaims. One might as 
well try to compass infinity as to attempt 
its definition in precise terms or to seek out 
all the reasons for 


field for the cultivated collector, and en- 
gaged the more or less serious attention of 
large numbers of persons as it has been dis- 
played on the hoarding and in exhibitions. 
It readily commands the services of many 
of the best, most reputable, and successful 
artists in the world and employs the most 
highly developed 





its existence. It is 
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process of mechan- 





sufficient that it is 
here, everywhere 
and almost literally 
making itself heard. 

Occupying the 
windows of our 
shops, the walls of 
our streets and 
roads, and appeal- 
ing everywhere to 
the eye, the poster 
has doubtless 
seemed common- 
place and ordinary, 
for it has the ad- 
vantage of position 
which compels ob- 
servation whether 
we willor not. That 
it receives but pass- 
ing notice, is com- 
monly examined 
with reluctance if 
only for the moment, 
or fails to excite 
more than tempo- 
rary curiosity is due 
in large measure to its seeming effrontery, 
oftentimes its vulgarity, not infrequently its 
lack of charm, and more generally its 
omnipresence, which bequeaths to it a com- 
monplace character. 

The modern poster is both pictorial and 
decorative. It has inspired much of a 
literature in its own behalf, supplied a new 
F—Sept. 


Designed by Jan de Waarot. 





DUTCH BOOK POSTER. 


ical reproduction. 
The poster of to- 
day has a_ history 
which much of 
achievement has 
dignified, and quite 
as well the pfospect 
of a future which is 
likely to be as use- 
ful as it is certain to 
be chromatic. In 
the field of art it 
represents and em- 
phasizes an advance 
over previous con- 
ditions; it stands 
for a phase of ar- 
tistic development 
of ample propor- 
tions. It has eco- 
nomic importance in 
that it successfully 
influences commer- 
cial transactions. As 
a social factor it 
contributes in no 
small degree to the 
formation of artistic sense among the 
people. Always displayed conspicuously 
and in continuously increasing numbers, 
changeful, too, with every day, it has been 
called, not inappropriately, “‘the poor man’s 
picture gallery.” If the poster be inar- 
tistic, so will its influence for the elevation 
of taste—if you please, of thought—be 
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canvas of a Raphael or An- 
gelo; and by the many it is 
simply accepted for what it 
is worth. 

M. Maindron, in his ex- 
haustive work on the poster, 
as well as some of its less 
painstaking historians, has 
seriously set forth that the 
poster is no new thing, that 
its origin is of remote date, 
and its use continuous from 
the early centuries down to 
the present day. It must 
be confessed, however, that 
the forms of publicity em- 
ployed before this century 
have little real connection 
with the modern poster. Of 
this we may be assured from 
a comparative survey of the 
facts. The poster, and es- 
pecially that of this jin de 
sitcle period, has no proto- 
type in any preceding cen- 
tury, for its predecessors 
were not pictorial in the 
same sense and were never 
exploited on a wide scale. 

A few pictorial posters 
were produced, in France 
chiefly, in the first half of 
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this century, but they were 





Designed by Mucha. 


FRENCH POSTER FOR A FIRM OF PRINTERS. 


lessened. So much might be said of those 
posters which are grossly immoral, but 
which, fortunately, are only a small part of 
the whole. If in turn the poster is typical 
of true form in art, and representative of 
trained, intellectual, artistic thought, its 
presence must cease to be an offense and its 
social tone will be elevating and inspiring. 

The modern poster is not representative 
of art but of a phase of artistic develop- 
ment. In a social way it provokes some 
persons who lack self-restraint; is impa- 
tiently tolerated by the very few whose 
artistic sense is so highly endowed that 
they fail to appreciate anything beyond the 


fugitive and soon forgotten. 
It remained, then, for the 
modern poster, that which 
is generally described as pictorial and dec- 
orative, to become the product of our own 
time. 

Thus was it created in France, in Paris, 
where the very atmosphere conduces to the 
development of things artistic. Here the 
pioneer in the creation of the pictorial poster 
was Jules Chéret. With him its history be- 
gins, and his creations, now numbering hun- 
dreds, the product of less than thirty years, 
fill a large place in the story of this phase 
of artistic development. Born in France, 
he was trained as a lithographer, and when 
but a small boy went to London, where he 
was employed until about 1866, when he 
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Designed by J. C. Leyendecker. 
MAGAZINE POSTER. 


returned to Paris, his recent employer stand- 
ing behind him in his determination 
to revolutionize the business of ad- 
vertising by the production of a 
new kind of poster. 

Chéret’s success was almost im- 
mediate and each year brought him 
new laurels. His talents have been 
exploited by the proprietors of al- 
most every kind of business desir- 
ing publicity. His poster pictures 
have caused much of a transforma- 
tion in Paris. The tall, sentinel-like 
kiosks of the main thoroughfares 
have become veritable monuments 
of color; the dead gray walls of the 
long boulevards and streets have 
beén warmed into life, decorated 
with the most startling, astounding 
figures, and set off by the most ex- 
traordinary combinations of color, 
mainly the creations of Chéret. And 
these mural fancies, drenched and 
beaten by the rains, burned again 
by the sun, torn and shattered by 
the winds, and then replaced again 
and again by others bearing the 
same glowing characteristics—these 
posters which live but a day—they 
have called forth the praise of com- 
petent art critics, and the applause 
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of a very large part of a keenly interested 
populace. 

Chéret’s genius in poster-making has 
baffled imitation. His subjects, no matter 
for what the poster is intended, are women ; 
radiant, bewitching, evanescent, always 
sprightly, ever the very essence of liveli- 
ness, elegant, but sometimes suggestively 
sensual, and now and again bordering upon 
the vulgar. In Paris they delight the eye 
and are, in the main, applauded. 

Chéret is the pioneer in posterdom, the 
genius in art, above all the colorist, a com- 
plete and absolute chromatic master. His 
methods are peculiarly his own and no de- 
sign of his is left to be reproduced by less 
experienced hands, for they are all drawn 
by the man himself upon the lithograph 
stone, which permits of no correction, and 
from which they are directly reproduced. 

But the art of poster-making in France is 
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not confined to 
Chéret. Eugene 
Grasset is a notable 
contemporary whose 
work invariably 
bears the stamp of 
dignity. With a 
style less bold than 
Chéret’s, his posters 
contain more of de- 
tail, are far richer 
in tone and less 
violent, if you please, 
in the impressions 
which they convey. 
Two of his most 
notable designs have 
been made for an 
American magazine, 
The Century. The 
first was “The Son 
of Austerlitz ”’ poster 
which was used to 
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charger with rich 
barbaric trappings 
of red and gold. 
The arm of the con- 
queror is extended, 
pointing to the Pyra- 
mids as if uttering 
his ringing address: 
“« Soldiers, forty cen- 
turies look down 
upon you from the 
summit of the Pyra- 
mids.” Past him 
march the troops. 
The yellow glare of 
the desert, the dun- 
colored sky, and the 
brilliant uniform of 
Napoleon make an 
unusual harmony of 
color, the whole 
affording a most 








advertise Professor 
Sloan’s ‘‘Life of 
Napoleon.” This is 
probably the only poster which has been 
honored by a reproduction in stained glass. 
Grasset’s second design for Zhe Century, 
“ Napoleon in Egypt,” is if anything a finer 
piece of work and has been given high rank. 

Here Napoleon is seated upon his white 
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effective picture. 

It is worthy of 
note that Grasset 
and Steinlen and 
Forian, two other successful artists, resident 
in France, whose posters deserve much 
commendation, are all Swiss. Still others 
in France whose designs are of engaging 
interest are Cazal, Bac, Métivet, Realier- 
Dumas, Boutet de Monvel, Guillaume, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Willette, Lefevere, Mucha, 
Bonnard, Anquetin, Ibels, and De Feure. 

In England, where the poster has not by 
any means gained the vogue that it now has 
in France or the United States, the list of 
artists who have designed more than one 
poster is nota longone. It includes among 
others the pioneers Walter Crane, Fred 
Walker, and Professor Herkomer, R. A., 
the late Aubrey Beardsley, and the con- 
temporaneous artists Dudley Hardy, Mau- 
rice Greiffenhagen, the brothers Beggar- 
staff (Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson), A. A. 
Turbayne, E. Hassal, E. F. Skinner, and L. 
Raven Hill. 

The two artists whose posters have been 
most conspicuous in England within recent 
years are the late Aubrey Beardsley and 
Van Beers. Beardsley’s posters have done 
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service for books chiefly, while Van Beers’ 
have announced theatrical performances for 
the most part, being not unlike those of 
Chéret’s in their general characteristics. 

Confined almost entirely to England is 
the practice of utilizing the paintings of 
famous artists for commercial posters. 
This is still another phase of the poster and 
one which has been of doubtful expediency. 
Such posters are purely pictorial and not in 
the least decorative. Thus the familiar 
* Bubbles” of Sir John Millais, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1896, was pur- 
chased at great cost by the proprietors of 
Pears’ Soap, which it has since advertised, 
the necessary commercial additions having 
been made in the painting. The same is 
true of “The Wedding Morning,” by John 
K. F. Bacon, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1892 and purchased by the 
proprietors of Sunlight Soap for similar 
use. These paintings once secured are 
only changed by the addition of the name 
of the articles which they are to advertise. 
They are first commercialized, and then, 
like most posters, are reproduced from 
stone by the lithographic process. Busi- 
ness firms have appropriated some of the 
paintings of the best English artists for 
commercial use as posters, and even Ru- 
bens and Rembrandt at this late day have 
been made to do service for some articles 
of trade. 

The pictorial poster of good design and 
artistic merit is the exception in England. 
Most English posters are little more than 
colored typographical displays which are 
usually as ugly as they are numerous. 
London is literally plastered with dull, 
monotonous signs of this sort which act- 
ually detract from the charm of life, and 
go to make one feel always a sense of its 
depression, its cheerlessness and dejection. 
To be sure, colors are used, but even the 
most brilliant hues lend very little enthusi- 
asm to the admonitions which they convey 
in severe letters and which are repeated, 
without change, day after day and year 
after year. Usually but two colors are em- 
ployed in a single typographical poster of 
this kind. Blue letters on a white back- 


ground and red on white, together with 


their opposites, are the color schemes most 


commonly in use. 

Soap, strangely enough, is the most 
widely advertised article of trade in Eng- 
land, and it is represented everywhere 
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chiefly by highly colored typographical 
posters. The ordinary observer can repeat 
almost unconsciously the poster legends of 
the soap-makers, not without feeling resent- 
ful, however, for their ill-fashioned manner 
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of expression. Thus 
one learns in the 
shortest walk in 
London perforce of 
the omnipresent 
soap-makers’ appeal 
that one soap is 
“matchless for the 
complexion,” that 
another “cleanses,” 
that still another is 
“the queen of toilet 
soaps,” and that “in 
the world of beauty ” 
some other variety 
is supreme. 

In the main, Eng- 
lish posters are un- 
interesting and mon- 
otonous, utterly de- 
void of humor and 
lacking in artistic 
qualities, either pic- 
torial or decorative. 
In a recent article 
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way in England, up 
to date it is not im- 
probable from the 
success achieved by 
the comparatively 
few good English 
posters which have 
been published that 
the beginning of a 
new and desirable 
advance has been 
made. At all events, 
many persons will 
indulge in the hope 
that aggressive ad- 
vertisers, and par- 
ticularly those who 
put cleanliness even 
before godliness in 
the widespread ad- 
vertising of soap, 
will have the good- 
ness, not to say en- 
terprise, to clothe 
their admonitions in 








on English posters, 
Mr. M.H. Spielmann 
was led to observe: 
“‘Humor undoubtedly has its uses. One 
day all London was smiling at the matinal 
welcome, ‘Good morning, have you used 
Pears’ Soap?’ as it had before smiled at a 
negro cupid whose body had been washed 
pink by a judi- 
cious use of the 
same commodity, 
but humor in 
posters usually 
takes the form 
of well-known 
statesmen nailing 
down carpets or 
manning boats, 
very little indeed 
that is really 
. witty.” 
Notwithstand- 
ing the fact 
that the modern 
poster has made 
but little head- 
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more attractive and 
artistic garb. 

In Germany the 
poster had until recently practically little 
importance from an artistic view point. 
Those articles which are announced by the 
poster are commonly represented by highly- 
colored show-bills of fancy lettering and 
lacking the points which go to make up 
artistic designing. The advance has begun, 
however, and already the indications point 
to the production of an increasing number 
of artistic designs. 

The Dutch poster is a rarity also, al- 
though I recently observed a number in 
Holland which were striking and attractive 
and gave evidence of much power in art. 
One particularly, a highly conventionalized 
design for salad oil, made by J. Thoorop, 
is extremely decorative and exquisitely 
colored. The Dutch posters, though few 
in number, are remarkable in that the 
modern art of advertising on the streets, in 
magazines or newspapers, is but little 
understood or practiced. Indeed, so free 
are the public places and the periodicals in 
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Holland from advertisements of any sort 
that it makes almost an immediate impres- 
sion upon an American trained to the ex- 
tensive use of printer’s ink for the purpose 
of publicity. 

With us in the United States the poster 
has developed rapidly. It was in the na- 
ture of things that it should be promptly 
seized upon and its commercial utility sub- 
stantially appreciated, since it is here that 
the art of advertising has reached its 
highest development and received its widest 
practical application. 

In America the poster has had abundant 
opportunities for development. Its history 
begins with the circus, and not until fifteen 
or twenty years ago was the final step taken 
which has made our posters things of 
beauty, commendable for their artistic ex- 
cellence. The original posters were crude 
things, printed from wooden blocks, first in 
black and white and then in illy combined 
and proportioned colors. Such were the 
show-bills which heralded the approach of 
the circus twenty-five and twenty years ago. 
Nor was the theater slow to adopt this 


means of advertising. A rare and good 
specimen of the poster of the period to 
which I refer is that drawn by Joseph 
Baker in 1877 and printed from wooden 
blocks for the theatrical announcement of 
the comedians Stuart Robson and William 
H. Crane. It is a poster typical of the 
period in which it was used, but primitive 
and crude in every part of its making. 

In the early eighties the wood block 
gave place to the lithograph stone, the 
soft effects of which supplemented the 
harsh printing from wooden surfaces. This 
improvement was first undertaken by the 
Strobridge Lithograph Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, which has continued through the 
years the high standard of its product. 
For long, however, the lithographic pro- 
cess was much perverted. The improve- 
ment which its use made possible, par- 
ticularly in the harmony. of color, was not 
achieved until persons of real artistic sense 
were engaged to make the special designs 
for such reproduction. 

Literature has given to poster designers 
their greatest inspiration, and the large 
number of periodicals in this country has 
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notably influenced the development of art. 
By far the greatest number of artistic 
posters made with us are those announcing 
the publication of books, magazines, and 
newspapers. 

Of all the names of French and other 
artists which have dignified the poster none 
are more conspicuous in its history than 
those which America supplies, among them: 
Louis Rhead, Will H. Bradley, Edward Pen- 
field, Ethel Reed, Maxfield Parrish, H. L. 
Bridwell, and J. J. Gould; and again, 
Charles Dana Gibson, George Wharton 
Edwards, Will H. Low, and J. C. Leyen- 
decker, whose posters, though few, are 
none the less notable. 

Invading all fields, the modern poster 
has not been content to withhold its in- 
fluence from politics, and in the last presi- 
dential campaign it was pressed into service 
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along with the lithographic pictures of party 
candidates. Both sides in the contest em- 
ployed the poster for the first time on any 
appreciable scale in the history of politics 
in this country. While large pictures of 
political candidates have been used before, 
it is a fact that they were never so generally 
and systematically distributed and displayed 
as in the campaign of 1896. And the 
influence of the pictorial poster, except 
locally, was never before exploited in a 
political way. In addition to the use of 
this new form of publicity in politics, it is 
worthy of note in this connection that for 
the first time one of the national com- 
mittees in the same presidential campaign 
made one advertising contract alone amount- 
ing to $16,000 for the purchase of adverti- 
sing space in the opposition journals. This 
space it used to print epigrammatic state- 
ments in support of its cause. ‘These argu- 
ments appeared in the advertising columns 
of journals committed editorially to the 
opposite side and were printed as advertise- 
ments, without the least deception as to 
their true character. This is but a single 
illustration of the methods and devices 
which American genius has at hand to 
employ in the matter of publicity. 

But interest in the modern poster does 
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not cease when the printed sheets are hung 
upon the walls to be weather-beaten and 
then replaced by others. The poster has a 
literature. In France several pretentious 
volumes relating to it have been published 
and illustrated in colors; in America, in 
addition to two recent books, many maga- 
zine articles have appeared, and in England 
a monthly magazine is devoted to the poster 
and at least one volume has been brought 
out. And again there have been held here, 
as in France, innumerable poster exhibits. 

But the collector is the person most 
interested in posters. In Paris the busi- 
ness of poster collecting is prosecuted by 
very many persons of more or less artistic 
taste, and the same is true of this country. 
There are doubtless quite as many persons 
who have followed the craze simply be- 
cause it is a craze and who have little intel- 
ligent appreciation of the modern poster. 
And since there are collectors there are 
also poster dealers, who undertake the 
business of selling posters as they would 
books. M. Ed. Sagot, a Parisian 
publisher, has issued an illustrated 
catalogue of more than one hun- 
dred pages, in which nearly 2,500 
posters are listed for sale. There 
are also many other dealers in Paris 
and in several cities of the United 
States. Inasmuch asa small edition 
of the average poster is published, 
and there are usually no reprints, 
they take on added value as they 
grow scarce, and frequently com- 
mand high prices. Formerly the 
bill poster was the subject of much 
interest to the collector, for he was 
the source chiefly from which copies 
of the new posters were to be ob- 
tained. But now very many posters 
may be obtained of their publishers 
for a nominal fee. 

In the great variety of poster de- 
signs which have been made, repre- 
senting widely different national- 
ities, there is practically but one 
idea in common. It is the employ- 
ment of feminine figures, fram the 
classic maiden to the sprightly 
G—Sept. 
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women of Chéret. An examination of any 
collection will demonstrate this, and what 
is true of one collection is true of all. 
Here we find the origin of “the poster 
girl,” whose presence in contemporaneous 
literature is most marked. Women form 
the chief subjects of the modern poster, 
which a critical examination will show to 
be but a picture of life, a reflection of the 
life that is lived to-day. 

As symbolized in the poster, life may be 
either of the type of the French boulevards 
or music halls or a more staid atmosphere. 
It may be wholly free from restraint, un- 
conventionally conventional, or in reality 
conventional. Whatever life is we may be 
sure to find its reflection in the light and 
shade of the poster. Certain it is that the 
poster follows national lines, those of dif- 
ferent countries differing widely in their 
essential characteristics. Thus are the 
French unlike the English and both are 
dissimilar to our own. 

The requisites of a good poster are few 
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but important. It must first of all ex- 
press an idea in pictorial form so 
forcibly, so directly, and so clearly 
that the picture, were it to appear 
without lettering or title, would seem 
nevertheless to speak, in part at least, 
its own title. The execution of this 
pictorial idea should be‘artistic and 
decorative in the sense that it may not 
offend the eye, and especially that it 
may attract interest. Preferably, the 
poster should be beautiful, but it may 
be strikingly odd, broadly humorous, 
conventional or unconventional, or 
both, and still make its point, as if 
indeed its appeal were totally esthetic. 
In point of color it should not be 
violent, nor yet too somber. Gen- 
erally speaking, the colors of a good 
poster will not alone be effectively 
contrasted or harmoniously Jdlended. 
They will above all be in accord with 
each other. 

It is doubtful whether line or color 
is most essential to the poster. It is 
enough that they are interdependent 
and necessary to each other. The line 
of the pictorial poster describes its original 
idea within limits and is relieved by the 
color scheme which lends to it the required 
energy, aggressiveness, or enthusiasm, It 
is color which gives life to the picture. In 
the color of the poster lies its suggestive- 
ness, oftentimes heightened to sensuality, as 
in the case of many Chéret posters. Thus 
line and color combine to form a perspec- 
tive which makes the poster impressive and 
real. And then the lettering must be ac- 
complished so that it may conform to the 
style of the design and do its part of the 
whole. 

Chéret’s expressed idea of a poster is 
that “it should be as simple as possible.” 
He says: “I consider the introduction of 
at least one figure—and I need hardly say 
that of a lady for choice—is indispensable. 
The figure should of course be elegantly 
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and brightly dressed in some striking cos- 
tume, not likely to go out of fashion as 
long as the poster is to be in use.” 

Altogether, the modern poster is a com- 
bination of ideas. It must tell its story 
briefly and simply, so that he who runs 
may read. It must have individuality to 
the point of making an immediate impres- 
sion for itself; it must be sufficiently ar- 
tistic and decorative to represent the stand- 
ard of the commodity which it advertises 
and which it may be assumed is invariably 
high; it must contain in the simplest form 
possible the concentrated thought of the 
artist. The original design must more- 
over be sympathetically and well repro- 
duced, whether by lithography or the ordi- 
nary processes of printing. Then, if it is a 
good poster, it will be talked about and 
achieve its aim. 





























A WALK THROUGH THE LONDON PARKS. 


BY LUCY WALTERS. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘“‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN’’ FROM THE GERMAN 


PPRESSIVE air, roaring tumult, 
rows of houses looking much the 
worse for the clouds of smoke, an 

almost inextricable string of cabs, omni- 
buses, and freight wagons through which 
the streams of humanity push themselves 
with the greatest difficulty—that is London! 
Golden sunshine, the quiet of a church, the 
velvety green grass-plots, the shimmering 
mirror of the water, the boskets in their 
gorgeous coloring, and the shady avenues— 
this is the parks and gardens of the queen 
of the Thames, the refreshing oases in the 
desert of the life and activity of the great 
city. 

Indeed, no city in the world has such an 
expanse of “green” to show as has Lon- 
don, from the small squares, which form 
the central point of the converging streets 
and often consist of only a few dozen trees, 
to the interminable pleasure grounds of 
Regent and Hyde Parks; the latter, to- 
gether with the Kensington Gardens, from 
which it is separated only by the Serpen- 
tine, is principally the rendezvous of the 
people in high life, and Rotten Row ona 
beautiful summer day displays everything 
of elegance, beauty, and distinction which 
London has to present. Carriage after 
carriage, drawn by splendid horses, roll 
through the wide shady avenues; Amazons 
in tight-fitting riding-habits and streaming 
veils, horsemen in faultless jockey costumes, 
and children on Scotland ponies, on the 
promenade the men with the inevitable 
-button-hole bouquet, the ladies in the most 
elegant costumes, all jostle one another—a 
gorgeously colored, glittering picture which 
impresses itself indelibly on the memory of 
the beholder. The waters of the Serpentine 
shine and shimmer and the troops of happy 
children, who enjoy themselves on the bank 
of the stream feeding the ducks and sending 
off their little sail-boats, raise a shrill shout 
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whenever some of the fugitive fox-terriers 
from the avenues attack the harmless water 
birds, which, cackling and flapping their 
wings, fly back to their watery element. 

While the “upper ten thousand” of Lon- 
don have a rendezvous in this part of the 
park shortly before the late dinner hour, 
the socialists prefer to hold their meetings 
at the entrance of Marble Arch, and it is a 
strange spectacle to see the moving mass of 
people who listen to the speakers, applaud- 
ing or grumbling. These speakers have 
their platform built under the clear heav- 
ens, in this way saving the rent of a room 
and the cost of lighting, and there, gestic- 
ulating and raising their voices loudly, they 
harangue the public that comes and goes at 
pleasure and joins in the discussion. Al- 
though the debates are fought out with great 
lung power and lively volubility, they are 
on the whole very harmless, and universal 
serenity prevails here oftener than in the 
halls. Even the usually stern policeman 
amuses himself here, and he allows every 
one to say as much and what he pleases. 
In England everything is free: dogs from 
muzzles and chains, and men from the op- 
pression of the liberty of the press and of 
speech. 

A few hundred steps farther a new tab- 
leau is unfolded to the view. The grass- 
plots stretch away to an almost intermin- 
able distance, and to make the idyl more 
complete here are to be seen flocks of sheep 
grazing and bare-footed shepherd boys, 
who, lying stretched out full length on the 
ground, gaze into the blue heavens and let 
the sun shine down on their bare heads. 
But they also endure a great rain shower 
with the same stoical tranquillity, for the 
English, especially the Londoners, are not 
particular about the weather, and “A fine 
day, isn’t it?” is the usual greeting, even 
when the fog lies thick and heavy upon the 
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sea of houses. Yes, it even happens that a 
man, surprised by a sudden shower, flees to 
the refreshment pavilion and then the land- 
lady serves the inevitable tea with “ Fine 
day, isn’t it?” while the rain pours down 
in streams over the gallery and on the 
walks. In this case the answer “‘ Y—yes” 
comes out in a somewhat doubtful manner, 
and this incomprehensible, pretentious man- 
ner of the foreigner calls forth a reproach- 
ful shake of the head, and “madam ”’ draws 
back unwillingly behind her bubbling sam- 
ovar. The traveler leaves in haste this 
temple of refreshment, from whose horrible 
drinks and hundred-year-old cakes the harm- 
less foreigner cannot be warned enough. 

Over the splendidly colored boskets of 
the Kensington Gardens, which are of great 
intérest to the botanist, we come, on turn- 
ing to the left, to the Albert Memorial, one 
of the greatest monuments of the world, 
that raises its shining spire far above the 
gigantic trees of the surrounding country. 
“Queen Victoria and her people to the 
memory of Albert, Prince Consort, as a 
tribute of their gratitude for a life devoted 
to the public,” says the glittering gold in- 
scription of the temple-like building. The 
magnificently constructed groups at the 
four corners embody Asia, America, Eu- 
rope, and Africa, while the frieze gives 
an artistic representation of great scholars 
and artists from the ancient to the present 
time: Virgil and Goethe, Phidias and 
Thorwaldsen, Hiram and Erwin von Stein- 
bach, Pythagoras and Reynolds stand 
peacefully in a row together. A crowd of 
people almost always surrounds this inter- 
esting work of art, and here, especially on 
Sundays, or on the, bank holidays, can be 
heard the most profound observations con- 
cerning music, science, etc. 

But, revenons a nos moutons/! One can 
say this in the true sense of the word, for if 
he turns to Regent Park he will find, as in 
Hyde Park, a crowd of comfortably grazing 
herds of sheep, which are typical of the 
English landscape. On Sunday are gath- 


ered together the lost sheep of the human 
flock for divine worship in the open air, 
even if they are on the point of plunging 
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into the worldly joys of a game of cricket. 
Yet indeed no one who witnesses such a 
service under the shade of the trees of 
Regent Park and has heard the sweet tune 
“Nevermore to Walk Alone” could tear 
himself away from the delight of this 
moment. Hence the listeners are for the 
most part more attentive under the green, 
leafy roof through which the sunbeams 
glisten than in the pillared halls of the 
gigantic, gloomy St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
principal stream of ramblers has been 
brought to a standstill before this “church 
in the open,” but it flows farther on more 
quickly while the closing song is being 
sung. 

The particular place of attraction appears 
to be the Zoological Gardens, situated in 
the northern part of the park. After hav- 
ing admired there all kinds of tame and 
wild animals and having amused himself 
with monkeys and snakes, the splashing 
sea-lions, and the apparently somewhat d/asé 
crocodiles, and having made a visit to the 
lion family, the sight-seer tries to comfort 
himself in the elegant rooms of the newly 
opened tea-salon, in which the national 
drink, with the inevitable marmalade and 
jelly, are served by blond-haired nymphs, 
wearing in their high, artistic coiffures an 
elegant bit of lace. Here in this hall isa 
good opportunity for observing the crowd 
which outside loses itself too much among 
the boskets and the gardens. After a 
glance at some of the soul-satisfied pieces 
of humanity feasting on their water-cresses, 
you cannot wonder at the Darwinian theory. 
How well all of them take to this green 
food—father, mother, child, each one holds 
a bundle of cresses in the hand and they 
pluck off the leaves with their teeth. 

Regent Park offers the most magnificent 
places for games of all kinds, where the 
small and larger children enjoy themselves. 
If you follow the wide cross-way, you will 
reach Primrose Hill and enjoy there an 
enchanting view over the interminable 
sea of London houses from the one 
side, and over the beautiful green of the 
parks from the other side, supposing that 
the fog did not bar the view. There is al- 























ways a little fog, yet it appears as a peculiar 
kind of art. The sun lights up all these 
English landscape pictures, not blinding 
and scorching, but as through a soft veil. 
Toward Marylebone Road, enclosed and 
inaccessible to the great crowds, lie the 
royal Botanical Gardens, which are a 
delightful stopping-place for every friend of 
nature embellished by art. The grounds 
have a characteristic beauty. A small 
museum on the left side of the park con- 
tains, besides an extensive collection of 
stones, a large number of other more com- 
mon things, for example, a gigantic cotton- 
tree under glass. Distant from the delight- 
ful colony of the gigantic pelargonien groups 
““Napoleon’s willow” (taken from a root 
in St. Helena) sadly droops its aged 
branches upon the emerald lawn. Upon 
the right side of the principal path a highly 
original parterre unfolds itself to the view 
in the form of a fan, and steep steps lead 
by a winding way to a beautiful little 
Belvedere, and from there one can see only 
the green, and can forget entirely that he is 
in the midst of a great city. 

In an entirely different part of London, in 
the wretched East, lies Victoria Park. The 
wide road leads through the whole city, 
through Whitechapel and Hackney Road, 
with their large yet so unspeakably poor- 
looking houses. Also here in Victoria Park 
there are wide, well-kept lawns, shady trees, 
and artistically laid out flower parterres, the 
latter almost too artistic. These parterres, 
built up several stories high, in spite of all 
their beauty in color scheme and form, 
have a provoking resemblance to the Eng- 
lish bride’s cake. 

Owing to the situation of Victoria Park, 
as in Southern Park, situated in the south- 
ern part, the best people are not found 
there; but it is really just as well and more 
necessary for this dreary part of the city to 
have such shady places for recreation, such 
broad green lawns for the children to play 
on. And how happily the troops of small 
children tumble around here at cricket, 
what joyous laughter sounds from the 
swings and the gymnastic grounds! The 
small pale faces become rosy with happiness 
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and then the features of the mothers, often 
so sorrowful and careworn, clear up a little. 

Battersea Park, in the southwestern part 
of the city, is also a place of recreation for 
the poorer class of people, but the surround- 
ings are pleasanter. The wallflower grows 
abundantly before the small low houses, 
and the vines of the red blossoming bean 
climb up to the roof. The north side of 
the park borders on the Thames and a 
wide beautifully-built bridge here connects 
Battersea with the better part of the city, 
Chelsea, out of which a crowd of visitors 
stream into the gardens, especially the 
children, who find splendid play places 
here. They come by the hundreds: first 
all the small babies, which on the arm of 
the mother or nurse look like a bundle of 
white lace and are carefully covered with 
the long light veil; then the regular Kate 
Greenaways in their short dresses with 
their little bare legs and enormous sun bon- 
nets; the half grown youths, a part in 
very scanty toilets, boxing and hunting 
around the banks of the small pond or 
measuring its depth, a part as small young 
gentlemen in short jackets, showing them to 
be members of the gymnasium. And the 
more mature youths? There are lawn- 
tennis parties, a concert pavilion, a great 
promenade, and in the shady avenues the 
couples wander, exchanging the old and yet 
ever new protestations of eternal love. 

In Battersea, as in Hyde and Regent 
Parks, not only the merry son of Mars in 
the bright red uniform takes his pretty 
“maid” to walk, who has then exchanged 
her white cap for a more or less elegant hat 
with feathers, but also the young merchant 
has a rendezvous with his sweetheart. The 
old men prefer to read their newspapers and 
the matrons ply their knitting needles or do 
some similar work. 

St. James and Green Parks, situated in 
the midst of the city, near Buckingham 
Palace, and separated from one another 
only by the wide “Mall,” have more the 
stamp of distinguished simplicity; water 
also here enlivens the landscape, and 
beautiful old trees stretch forth their wide, 
shade-dispensing branches over the paths. 
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And Finsbury Park in the north, Victo- 
ria Embankment near the Waterloo Bridge, 
Queens Kennington and Camberwell New 
Park, like a number of open gardens, are 
all a blessing to the neighboring population. 
They all have splendid places for the chil- 
dren to play in and are kept in the neatest 
order. 

Not lying in the midst of the city and yet 
inseparable from her park territory are the 
Kew Gardens, which every Londoner knows 
and loves and to which real pilgrimages are 
made. The botanist finds here the rarest 
plants, carefully classified and labeled ; who- 
ever wishes to study woods sees in the 
museum a superior collection from all parts 
of the world ; the gardener will be delighted 
with the arrangement of the hothouses, as 
practical as it is beautiful, and with the 
cultivation of the plants. For one inter- 
ested in art there is a picture gallery. There 
are magnificent winter gardens in which one 
looks down from high galleries upon a 
forest of palms, and the Chinese tower of- 
fers a distant view as far as beautifully 
situated Richmond. In the broad grounds 
one can admire grass-plots and rosaria, 
and take solitary rambles in the shady 
walks. Here the sun shines from a slightly 
cloudy heaven upon a lake surrounded by 
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rushes. There is a mysterious rustling in 
the tops of the Lebanon cedars and in the 
branches of the weeping ash, hanging deep 
down in the water; from the thicket near 
by comes the call of the wild pigeon; the 
fragrance of a gigantic blooming linden fills 
the air, buzzing bees and bright butterflies 
flit about joyously. . It is like a dream of 
fairyland; and no sound of the rushing life 
and activity of the giant city near by pene- 
trates into this quiet sanctuary. But turn 
back from this small paradise into the 
interminable London and the atmosphere 
which surrounds it seems doubly oppres- 
sive. Cheapside and the whole city are em- 
bedded in clouds. It is the notorious Eng- 
lish fog. Softly and heavily its gray-yellow 
folds are laid upon the high rising towers 
of Westminster Abbey, upon the old gray 
walls of the tower; it sinks slowly down 
upon the streets, subduing the din of car- 
riages, obstructing the view, concealing all 
London by an impenetrable veil. And 
now it is time to wrap yourself in a mack- 
intosh, for the rain-drops are falling, first 
slowly, large and heavy, then thicker and 
thicker. ‘“/7 pleut des chats,” the French 
would say, shivering, but the Englishman 
happily raises his gigantic umbrella and 
says pleasantly, “A fine day, isn’t it?” 
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N a new line of inquiry, although the 
phenomena may be as old as mankind, 
there inevitably arises a confusion of 

ideas. Each investigator starts out from 
some special point. At first the facts are 
isolated and often seem to be contradictory. 
But as investigation progresses, increasing 
greatly the number of data, points that had 
little meaning come to assume in the light 
of other facts a definite significance. Then 
classification begins, and we see the founda- 
tion of a science gradually forming. Such 
in brief has been the course of hypnotism. 
When in France some ten years ago many 


cures by hypnotic suggestion were reported, 
the Germans, who had little confidence in 
the French, were naturally credulous, and 
with the exception of a few men regarded 
these cures as mythical. Here, as in other in- 
stances, the French have shown themselves 


to be the innovators. But the Germans, 
though cautious at first, never fail, when 
once they have entered a field, to carry 
investigations on with their well-known 
thoroughness. 

One of the men who were instrumental 
in introducing the study of hypnotism into 
Germany was Professor Forel of Ziirich. 
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At this time the writer had the privilege of 
attending his clinics. Many experiments 
were made. Forel in the presence of the 
class hypnotized a trained nurse and ex- 
tracted a tooth without her feeling it in the 
least. In another experiment he told her, 
while in the hypnotic state, that at the next 
meeting of the class she must take his hat 
down from its place when he began to lec- 
ture and place it on his manuscript. This 
was done in the presence of the class. In 
a week from this time, when the next lec- 
ture took place, as Forel began to speak 
the nurse arose, then hesitated somewhat, 
and finally took his hat down from the nail 
upon which it was hanging and placed it 
upon his manuscript. She was of course in 
her normal state, not knowing she had been 
told to do this a week before when in 
the hypnotic condition. Her hesitation 


was due to her normal disinclination to the 
impropriety of interrupting the professor in 
this way. But her normal hesitant feeling 
was not strong enough to overcome the 
command which was impressed upon her 


very forcibly the week before, while she was 
in a hypnotic condition. There were, so to 
speak, two selves in conflict, her normal 
self and her hypnotic self, and the stronger 
self prevailed. Forel admitted in both ex- 
periments that he could not be certain that 
the hypnotic command would be obeyed. 
He repeated the command to her several 
times with much emphasis saying, ‘“ You 
must take my hat down, you cannot help it, 
it is absurd not to do it.” Your tooth 
will not hurt, you cannot feel it; you will 
not know it is out.” 

It is unnecessary to remark that this un- 
certainty of causing the hypnotic self to 
control the normal self would seem to make 
the application of hypnotism in most surg- 
ical operations as impracticable. The 
reader may ask, could a criminal command 
be so enforced-upon one in a hypnotic state 
as to result in an overt act in the waking 
state, that is, is a post-hypnotic crime pos- 
sible? An answer to this question would 
take us too far at present, but it may be 
said, in a general way, that it depends 
upon the strength of the normal moral self, 
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whether the criminal hypnotic self can over- 
power it. It is obvious that it would be 
easier to hypnotize a person to commit a 
crime who had already done such things. 
Thus moral habits, well formed, are a _ safe- 
guard under all conditions, for even in the 
hypnotic self, they rise up unknown to 
the normal self and resist the operator’s 
criminal suggestion. 

In this study we wish to deal with the 
curative side of hypnotism and more es- 
pecially with recent experiments and views 
of French specialists. 

If waking is the true expression of the 
active and free mind, sleep on the contrary 
is the expression to a variable degree of its 
non-activity. The complete isolation in 
which sleep places the sleeper in removing 
him from all cause of distraction, and the 
auto-suggestion to put his mind and organ- 
ism in repose produce a reparative and 
beneficial effect, which gradually by the 
distribution of the nervous forces restore 
the equilibrium disturbed by work while 
waking. Hypnotic sleep is produced by 
the same concentration of mind as ordi- 
nary sleep, but instead of being due, as in 
the latter case, to self-suggestion, it is 
effected by suggestion from without. 

Subjects plunged artificially into the most 
profound sleep, in place of a general and 
absolute isolation of the senses, may retain 
a slight connection of thought and sensa- 
tion with the hypnotist alone. This is be- 
cause they fall asleep thinking of him, and 
their active thought continues automatically 
from them to him. The proof of this is 
that the subject only performs acts sug- 
gested by the hypnotist. If prolonged nat- 
ural sleep, effected by an habitual and un- 
conscious suggestion, restores poise and 
nervous energy, all the more has arti- 
ficial sleep, properly directed, like results, 
especially if prolonged for some time. 
Simple affirmations to the waking subject 
sometimes have the power to produce cur- 
ative effects, and these affirmations may 
become much more efficacious if they are 
made during artificial sleep. In this case 
the subject, isolated from the world and re- 
taining but a greatly diminished sensibility, 
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cannot be distracted by impressions pre- 
viously felt. At the same time his will has 
lost its initiative ; he accepts and submits to 
what is imposed on his mind. 

Incitation, which is called suggestion, ad- 
dressed to the mind of the sleeper whose 
inert nervous force is centered in the idea 
of sleep, must without resistance direct this 
force by turns to any part of the organism ; 
from this results an action on the organs, 
in proportion to the amount of attention 
fixed on the idea of sleep. When a sug- 
gestion is made to cure the sleeping patient, 
deprived of initiative power, it causes either 
a depression or an excitation of an organ 
or a part of the nervous system ; or the brain 
diminishes its active influence on the tis- 
sues according as the nervous force is ac- 
cumulated in it; or, on the contrary, it aug- 
ments this influence in the same proportion. 
The more emphasis there is centered on the 
idea of sleep the greater become the cura- 
tive effects obtained by suggestion ; that is, 
the nearer we bring the subject to a state of 
profound somnambulism, the more suscep- 
tible we render him to a quick and com- 
plete cure. 

Whatever method may be employed to 
obtain the cure of the sick submitted to sug- 
gestion, whether simple affirmations of sug- 
gestive force are made to them when awake, 
or. whether favorable emotions are produced, 
we induce in the diseased organs effects 
either sedative or exciting according to the 
curative idea which we express. These ac- 
tions could not be produced if the mental 
and physical faculties were not transforma- 
ble, if the mind was not closely allied to the 
matter. Suggestions cannot cure all mor- 
bid affections, but it has at least, and espe- 
cially in sleep, a beneficial influence over 
them, even those which are incurable. 

With the aid of Professors Bernheim, 
Beaunis, and Liégeois, Liébault was en- 
abled to produce on a hysterical somnambu- 
list, the apparitions of reddening spots on 
the skin, blisters and stigmata, by the single 
action of the idea they had suggested. On 
other subjects they obtained separately like 
results. If emotion is added to the power 


of suggestion to reinforce it, the results are 
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still more decided. In two somnambulists 
they were able by simple suggestion to 
produce the slightest modifications in the 
skin. As a result of strong emotion added 
to suggestion they caused a redness in the 
form of a double cross to appear on the 
hand of one, and blisters of the epidermis 
on the hand of the other, which took sev- 
eral days entirely to pass away. 

The suggestion during natural sleep must 
be made without the consent of the patient 
and not at his instigation. Suppose the 
consciousness of the sleeping subject to 
have been previously freed from all imagi- 
native representation and a receptivity cre- 
ated similar to that of the ordinary hypnotic 
subject and conformable to the laws of the 
diminution of consciousness. The inter- 
vention itself must convey suggestions, dis- 
tinctly articulated, in such manner that 
there is synchronism between the emissions 
of the voice of the therapeutical psycholo- 
gist and the respiratory movements of the 
subject. It would be well to suspend the 
intervention whenever the patient gave evi- 
dence of waking up, or his respiration quick- 
ened. The suggestion should never be 
brusque or sudden and the beginning and 
end should be thus: the one gradually in- 
creased, the other progressively diminished, 
but both enunciated in a purposely drawling 
and monotonous voice. When the sug- 
gestion is finished the subject must con- 
tinue to sleep, to dream of the things sug- 
gested, and not to waken until the hour de- 
termined upon. 

Suggestion during natural sleep has right 
to a prominent place in the treatment of 
mental diseases. It also finds place in the 
diverse branches of the psycho-therapeutic 
domain. In this way we may learn more as 
to the psychology of sleep. 

Mesmerism, hypnotism, and suggestion 
are perhaps effects of the same cause, but 
theseeffects are certainly produced under dif- 
ferent conditions and according to different 
laws. Boirac agrees with Durand de Gros 
that suggestion and mesmerism are two dis- 
tinct agents equally real and independent 
one from the other, which can counterfeit 
each other as they can also combine for the 




















production of common effects. Thus there 
may be suggestion without mesmerism and 
mesmerism without suggestion. There may 
be a pseudo-mesmerism, which is but sug- 
gestion, and a pseudo-suggestion which is only 
mesmerism ; finally, there may be insepara- 
ble mesmerism and suggestion; suggestive 
mesmerism or mesmeric suggestion. That 
suggestion exists without mesmerism is con- 
tinually proved. ‘‘When,” says Boirac, 
‘without looking at or touching a subject, I 
say, ‘Close your eyes, now you cannot open 
them,’ and he vainly tries to do so; when I 
add, ‘They will open of themselves when I 
have counted seven,’ and the effect an- 
nounced is produced, it is evident that 
mesmerism has nothing to do with the phe- 
nomena and they must be explained by sug- 
gestion alone.” 

But suggestion is not only independent of 
mesmerism, it can in many cases take its 
place or rather simulate all its effects. Here, 
for example, is an experiment often tried 
with certain subjects. I place my open 
hand above the hand of the subject; after 
several seconds he declares that he feels 
a very strong impression of heat; presently 
this heat becomes intolerable and he begs 
me to take my hand away. I reply that I 
do not hinder him from withdrawing his 
but after unsuccessful effort he declares it 
impossible, and in fact the hand seems 
to be paralyzed. Nevertheless it moves, 
rises or falls as soon as I make these move- 
ments, as if an invisible thread attached them. 
Would one not believe one’s self to be in the 
presence of a veritable magnetic phenom- 
enon? Yet there is nothing but the coun- 
terfeit of magnetism by suggestion. To 
convince one’s self it is only necessary to 
change one condition of the experiment, 
that which permits operator and subject to 
suggest unknown to each other. Example: 
I say to the subject, “Close your eyes, 
now you cannot open them,” and the subject 
makes vain efforts to unseal the lids. If then 


Ibegin by holding my hand above his, to 
make it rise or fall, as he is not apprised by 
sight he feels nothing and does not move. 
My hand, a moment before so efficacious, no 
But there 


longer exercises any influence. 
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are cases where, suggestion being eliminated, 
the magnetic effects remain just as distinct 
and complete, the subject being ¢ru/y mag- 
netic and pseudo-magnetic or purely sug- 
gestible. 

It is evident that suggestible subjects 
with whom we can obtain the counterfeit of 
magnetism are more common than the true 
magnetic subjects, therefore Bernheim and 
all pure suggestionists are of good faith 
when they claim to have victoriously refuted 
mesmerism. 

Boirac cites two out of five cases of per- 
sons who possessed this remarkable element. 
The one G. P., a young electrician; the 
other L. V., a student of law and philosophy. 
In experimenting with them, precaution 
was always taken to bandage the eyes ; then 
they were told to tell as soon as they felt any- 
thing. Under these conditions the most 
varied and precise effects were obtained in 
all parts of the body, corresponding to po- 
sitions and movements of the operator. 

In the case of G. P., Boirac once placed 
mesmerism and suggestion in opposition : 
he says, “‘ I told him I wished to experiment 
on the time necessary to produce the mag- 
netic effect and asked him to tell me the in- 
stant he began to feel it. I said I would 
act exclusively by attraction in his right 
hand and asked him to concentrate all his 
attention on that side. After this prepara- 
tory suggestion I said, ‘I begin,’ making a 
movement with the right hand but without 
placing it opposite that of my subject. At 
the end of two or three minutes the subject, 
who was very attentive, murmured: ‘It 
is strange but I feel absolutely nothing,’ 
then suddenly, ‘Oh! I do feel something, 
only it is in the left hand and is not an at- 
traction but a tingling or pricking.’” Boirac 
had in fact silently placed his left hand 
(which always produced tingling, while the 
right produced attraction) close to the left 
knee of G. P. 

This proves, in this case at least, that 
suggestion is powerless to simulate the effect 
of magnetism. When the subject is emi- 
nently suggestible, he may be advised to fix 
all his attention on one of his hands, being 
told that he will feel attracted by an irre- 
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sistible force. As soon as the operator says, 
“IT begin,” the subject’s hand rises, although 
the operator has made no movement. In this 
instance suggestion simulates magnetic ac- 
tion perfectly, but if at the same time with- 
out saying anything the operator places his 
right hand vis-a-vis to his other one it will 
be attracted, the two effects being simul- 
taneous. Identical in appearance, they are 
in reality produced by two distinct causes: 
the one by magnetism, the other by sug- 
gestion. 

Again, the subject being still in the 
charmed or credulous condition, it is sug- 
gested that, in order to act exclusively 
on one side of his body, the operator will 
render the other inert, and he ascertains 
that there is in fact paralysis and anesthesia 
of that side. Here again the operator has 
obtained by suggestion a phenomenon of 
attraction in the members where sensibility 
and motility remained intact, but if he 
place his right hand near the knee or foot 
paralyzed by suggestion, he finds that in 
spite of the suggestion there are movements 
of attraction. 

Thus not only can mesmerism produce its 
effects independent of suggestion but it can 
in certain cases annul the effects of sug- 
gestion. There is consequently, besides 
pseudo-suggestive mesmerism, a pseudo- 
mesmeric suggestion. If it is scientifically 
proven that magnetism exists, it becomes 
necessary to have regard to its possible in- 
tervention in the ensemble of phenomena at- 
tributed to hypnotism and especially to sug- 
gestion. 

The Nancy school said with justice that 
the old magnetizers did not cease to make 
suggestions unwittingly and suggestionists 
should expect to have it said that they have 
unwittingly employed magnetism. It is 
possible that the gaze, the contact, the 
passes, and the personality of the operator 
de not act on certain subjects except through 
purely suggestive influences, but it is also 
possible that with certain other subjects a 
magnetic influence is added to or takes the 
place of suggestion. As long as these two 


agents, each as real as the other, are always 
liable to enter into play and combine their 
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actions, neither has a right @ Priori to the 
effects produced by one to the exclusion of 
the other. 

It is then permissible to suppose that if 
certain operators, such as Liébault, Bern- 
heim, succeed so easily in suggesting so 
large a number of persons, it is not alone 
because of their great skill, their long ex- 
perience, and consummate knowledge of sug- 
gestive technic, but that they unwittingly 
possess an exceptional magnetic power. 
This too would explain the great inequality 
in the operations of different suggestionists. 

One of the phenomena which most at- 
tracted the attention of the ancient mesmer- 
ists was that known as the “charm of a 
look.” In certain subjects there has been 
found a peculiar disposition to fall under 
the fascination of a gaze by an action anal- 
ogous to that which takes place in certain 
animals; such was the case with a young 
lady artist treated by Bérillon. When en- 
joined to look the operator in the eyes, this 
person’s eyes would open wide, the pupils 
dilate, and a singular fixed look come into 
them. One would say that there was in the 
mind of this subject but one fixed idea: 
not to lose sight of the eyes of the operator. 
In fact, if the latter rose the subject also 
rose; if he turned his head she leaned for- 
ward and endeavored not to lose sight of 
his eyes. 

The spontaneous apparition of this some- 
what rare phenomenon was observed from 
the beginning of the hypnotic treatment. 
The patient had suffered for several years 
from an involuntary habit of putting her 
paint brushes between her lips in order to 
better point them. The result was a satur- 
nine intoxication. No advice, no effort of 
her will could break the habit. At the first 
treatment the therapeutic aim was reached. 
The operator said, ‘“ You can no longer put 
your brushes in your mouth and if you try 
to do so your arm will become paralyzed.” 

The patient, on returning to the clinic, 
complained of a persistent numbness in the 
arm, which while it prevented her from car- 
rying the brushes to her mouth, also hin- 
dered her from painting. A suggestion 
was made that would enable her to work but 




















at the same time prevent her from putting 
the brushes in her mouth. It was then only 
necessary to develop in her the faculties 
of visual memory and the manual ability 
necessary in the practice of her art. This 
was an easy task, as she distinctly belongs 
to the visual type and was gifted in the 
highest degree with visual memory. 

Those subjects susceptible to fascination 
owe it to the facility with which they con- 
centrate their spontaneous and voluntary 
attention in the visual function. 

The fixity of gaze that one experiences 
on realizing the charm is but the experi- 
mental exaggeration of one form of attention. 
It is probable that identical phenomena 
could be produced in those subjects who 
belong to the auditive type by calling 
their attention to agreeable and captivating 
sounds. 

We should discriminate between the prog- 
nostic and treatment of obsessions which 
result from a series of incidental causes 
(moral shock, fear, etc.), and those united to 
a constitutionally hereditary condition. In 
the first case the prognostic is more favor- 
able and treatment by hypnotic suggestion 
is indicated. 

In such cases, the treatment, which is 
necessarily long, must be methodical and 
progressive. The first treatments are con- 
fined to having the patient remain seated 
in an attitude of sleep with the eyes closed. 
In this way the mental education of the sub- 
ject begins ; he becomes more and more do- 
cile, more and more ready to be hypnotized. 
From the moment the first light sleep ap- 
pears the arterial tension is lessened and 
this lessening of the tension is perceptible 
tothe sphygmomanometer.* Soon the sleep 
is augmented and the patient can perform 
automatic acts. By these physical gym- 
nastics one succeeds in modifying the nor- 
mal condition of the subject and awakens in 
him diverse aptitudes of his cerebral ac- 
tivity. 

It was by this procedure that Dr. Bérillon 
undertook the treatment of the following 
case: The patient on returning home one 
evening was informed that a neighbor in an 


* An instrument to measure blood pressure in the arteries. 
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access of frenzy had attempted to strangle 
her child. The woman was very much dis- 
tressed and passed a bad night. In the 
morning as she went to embrace her child 
she felt a strong impulse to squeeze his 
neck. Seized with alarm, she rushed to her 
physician, who tried to reassure her. From 
that time she was obsessed by the idea 
of homicide. The least contact with her 
child or even the thought of him was suf- 
ficient to arouse this obsession and throw 
her into a paroxysm. She was submitted to 
mental treatment and recovered entirely. 

One of the interesting studies is that of 
the artifices by which suggestion is rein- 
forced. In the following case the artifice 
consisted of a psycho-mechanical action. 
Mr. T., fifty-six years of age, had from his in- 
fancy the habit of biting his finger nails. 
In spite of all efforts in that direction he 
had been unable to break himself of the 
habit. In the face of such an automatic 
habit one might well believe that the men- 
tal condition of one so disordered must 
present other manifestations, but there was 
nothing of the kind. Mr. T. was neither 
vicious nor impulsive; he felt himself capa- 
ble of resisting many temptations, but the 
habit of biting his nails escaped the sove- 
reignty of his will. 

When asked to explain the mechanism of 
his habit, he said: “I know the habit is 
very annoying and I attribute to it a series 
of gastro-intestinal troubles. I also believe 
that it has aggregated pulmonary affections. 
I have a most ardent desire to be cured. I 
have followed the advice of the most cele- 
brated manicures, but the habit persists in 
spite of my efforts and vigilance. I cannot 
look at my nails without feeling ill at ease 
and humiliated.” It was at once agreed 
that the patient undergo psycho-therapeutic 
treatment, but as he showed disquietude at 
the idea of being hypnotized it was proposed 
to treat him by suggestion in a waking state, 
which proposition he accepted. In order 
that the mental impression might not be in- 
efficient the suggestion was reinforced by a 
mechanical process—the efficacy of which 
had many times been verified with children. 
The patient being seated in an arm-chair 
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with his arms resting on those of the chair, 
the operator took hold of his wrists, and 
said, “‘ Try to put your hand to your mouth— 
you cannot, the pressure which I exercise 
on your hand is an obstacle which you can- 
not overcome. Now whenever the habitual 
impulse returns you will feel this same pres- 
sure on your hand. The resistance, how- 
ever, will not be caused by my hand but by 
your own mind, in which I have created a 
brake. The force expended to throw off the 
brake will give you time to recover yourself, 
to become conscious of what you were about 
to do, and interpose your own will.” 

This exercise was repeated several times 
for each hand and the seance was ended. 
Three days later Mr. T. again called on 
the doctor. He had notonce put his fingers 
to his mouth. He said that every time his 
hand rose automatically he had distinctly 
felt a heavy sensation in the forearm which 
prevented the movement. This sensation 
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of pressure was such that his arm felt 
really numb and it would have cost him 
considerable effort to overcome it. He de- 
sired to have the resistance reinforced, as 
it seemed to diminish on the third day. A 
second seance of suggestion was given and it 
was not necessary to renew the treatment. 

Six weeks later Mr. T.’s nails had grown 
long and he was convinced that he was defi- 
nitely cured of the habit. 

We have given these cases of cure through 
suggestion to illustrate their naturalness. 
While there is a tendency to make them 
either “‘ wonderful” or mythical, they are 
in reality no more complex a phenomenon 
than sleep itself. The desire to make them 
of a miraculous origin was due to a failure 
to comprehend their real nature. There 
may be those who are skeptical as to hyp- 
notic phenomena, but a skepticism that re- 
mains such in the presence of facts refutes 
itself. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT DRAWS HIS SALARY. 


BY KATHERINE ELWES THOMAS, 


HE president is the one man in the 
pay of the United States govern- 


ment who is not required by the 
law to sign a pay-roll. The cabinet officers 
are compelled to sign the pay-roll of their 
respective branches of the government each 
month. The name of a secretary in all 
such cases stands at the head of a long 
list of the employees in his department. 
The money to liquidate these salaries is 
then drawn from the United States treas- 
ury and distributed throughout the various 
branches of the government service. 

The exception to the rule of drawing 
money from the United States treasury to 
pay government salaries is in the case of 
the Supreme Court. The chief justice of 
the United States and the associate justices 
of the Supreme Court are paid directly 
through the attorney-general’s office. 

The earlier presidents, while virtually 
paid each month in the same manner as 
those of the present time, did not go through 


exactly the same formula asis now required 
by the law governing such business. They 
were paid by a check upon the bank with 
which the United States government at that 
time regularly transacted its financial busi- 
ness. Then came the establishment of the 
United States sub-treasury in 1846 and the 
order of things was changed in that instead 
of the president receiving a check upon a 
national bank, the check for each month’s 
salary was made out upon the greatest bank 
in the United States, the one with a national 
and international credit—the United States 
treasury. 

In this way thereis now always affixed to 
the president’s check the name of one of 
his cabinet officers, that of the secretary of 
the treasury. The other two signatures, 
without which the check, or, more properly, 
the requisition, would not be valid, are those 
of the United States treasurer and the United 
States comptroller. 

The amount paid each month to the 
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president, the twelfth portion of his annual 
salary of $50,000, is $4,166.66. 

A requisition is each month originated in 
the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
which is then signed by the assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury. This much done, the 
document then starts upon an interesting 
bit of travel. It is not sent direct to the 
president, but must first go to the auditor 
of the state and other departments, by each 
of which it must be approved and returned 
to the Division of Bookkeeping and War- 
rants in the Treasury Department. An 
“accountable warrant” is then drawn for 
one month’s pay and the amount charged 
on the books of the division against the 
president’s salary account. This warrant 
has then to be signed by the secretary of 
the treasury, countersigned by the comp- 
troller, and sent to the Division of Accounts, 
Treasurer’s Office, where it is completed. 
This important paper has to be placed in an 
envelope, sealed, and given to the care of 
one of the trustworthy messengers employed 
in the United States treasury. This man 
delivers the warrant to the president’s pri- 
vate secretary. The president indorses the 
warrant and deposits it in a bank or draws 
the money on it, as he chooses. 

In order to make the amount of annual 
salary—$50,ooo—payable so that there 
shall be no surplus at the end of the year, 
the chief magistrate is paid $4,166.67 for 
each of eight months and $4,166.66 for 
each of the remaining four months. 

The Treasury Department does not and 
in fact could not very well recognize any 
fraction of a day in the payment of salaries, 
and on this account the salary paid an out- 
going president is not looked upon as pay- 
ing him for his services up to the moment 
of the inaugural ceremonies for his succes- 
sor on the 4th of March. It pays him ac- 
cording to the established order of things 
up to midnight of March 3. 

This arrangement naturally necessitates 
the peculiar state of affairs by which the in- 
coming president really begins to receive 
his salary as president of the United States 
from midnight of March 3 prior to the time 
when he takes the inaugural oath, and as 
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he continues to be a private citizen until 
after that important ceremony at noon on 
the 4th of March, he is virtually receiving 
the salary of a president of the United 
States for twelve hours prior to the time 
when he is installed in office and by the law 
is actually entitled to that salary or the por- 
tion of it that would accrue from a twelve 
hours’ holding down of his claim upon the 
highest honor in the gift of the people of 
the United States. 

At the close of a president’s term of of- 
fice there is prepared in addition to the 
“accountable warrant” for the current 
month for which it is issued, what is known 
in the treasury as “a settlement warrant.” 
This is in the nature of a clearing-house 
certificate and is held by the Treasury De- 
partment in proof of the fact that the presi- 
dent during his four years of office has been 
paid the sum of $200,000. 

Ex-President Cleveland holds among the 
curios with which his new residence at 
Princeton is enriched, a warrant for the 
smallest amount ever issued by the Treas- 
ury Department. This is for the sum of 
one cent. The warrant was issued to cover 
the balance due on his salary for the month 
of June, 1895. Mr. Cleveland was so 
amused at the receipt of this extra warrant 
for one penny, which had, of course, been 
through the red-tape process described, that 
he preferred to keep it as a curiosity rather 
than deposit it to swell his bank account. 

For the sake of convenience each presi- 
dent during his term of office keeps a regu- 
lar account with one of the banks in Wash- 
ington City. Upon Riggs’ Bank, recently 
created Riggs’ National Bank, the greatest 
amount of presidential favor in this respect 
has fallen. So much so that in official cir- 
cles it is frequently alluded to as “ the presi- 
dent’s bank.” It is the oldest bank in 
Washington, and undoubtedly, despite its 
modest appearance, the wealthiest in the 
District of Columbia. Ex-President Cleve- 
land during his two terms of office banked 
at Riggs’, as did also President Lincoln. 

President Grant during his two terms as 
chief magistrate kept an account with the 
First National Bank of Washington. 
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BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


N the past year the experiments with 
kites for war and meteorological pur- 
poses have been phenomenal in results 

that prophesy revolutionary changes in 
these two departments in the near future. 
The kite has been taken from the small boy 
and developed into an article of scientific 
value. After two thousand years of aimless 
existence as an article of pleasure for the 
children of many nations it enters upon its 
sphere of usefulness with literal “flying 
colors.” A few years ago when kite-flying 
became a scientific pastime, it was predicted 
that it would open up new fields of inves- 
tigation, but it was hardly expected that 
such rapid strides would be made in the 
experiments as those already recorded. 

The kite has obtained a recognized status 
in two distinct fields, and experiments are 
made along these lines for practical results. 
It first won its success in aiding meteorol- 
ogists to register atmospheric conditions at 
varying heights above the sea level. The 
early history of kite construction is probably 
known to every one, and the development 
of the modern kite from the old, clumsy 
affair of our boyhood days to the modern 
tailless kites which soar a mile or more 
above the earth has been frequently dwelt 
upon. The first essential of progress was 
to construct kites that would float at im- 
mense altitudes, and to equip them with 
apparatus to control and direct their move- 
ments. For the first few years the improve- 
ments were all made along the line of 
building kites of the correct type so that 
high altitudes could be reached. The Eddy, 
Hargrave, and Potter kites were the best 
known in this country, and each contributed 
toward the same general end. 

In the last year fewer experiments have 
been made in designing the shape and size 
of the kites than formerly, and more time 
has been given to the construction of deli- 
cate meteorological machinery to record the 


condition of the atmosphere at various 
altitudes. The experiments with kites for 
meteorological observations have been con- 
ducted largely at the Blue Hill Observatory, 
near Boston, and at Arlington, near Wash- 
ington, where the Weather Bureau has 
established a kite farm. This latter aerial 
observation station is one of sixteen under 
the control of the bureau, the others being 
located at Cincinnati, Omaha, Topeka, 
Knoxville, Pierre, S. D., Duluth, Cleve- 
land, Cairo, Ill., Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Little Rock. At each station kites are 
flown almost continuously, and observations 
of the upper layers of atmosphere recorded. 

The kites are flown singly and in tan- 
dems. The latter method is adopted be- 
cause it is easier to handle several medium- 
sized kites than one enormous one. The 
pulling capacity of these tandem kites is so 
great that steel music wire has to be em- 
ployed to hold them. This wire is capable 
of sustaining a strain of three hundred 
pounds, and yet it is so light that it weighs 
only fifteen pounds to each mile length. 
This steel wire is wound on an improved 
windlass, which is a modification of Sir 
William Thomson’s apparatus for deep-sea 
sounding. The wire is reeled upon a drum, 
which holds about 40,000 feet of it. The 
wire after passing through several pulleys 
is attached to a spring which records the 
exact strain that the kite is imposing upon 
the wire. By this means a continuous 
record of the pull is obtained. A ruled 
paper is arranged so that a small needle or 
pencil records the pull of the kites at every 
moment of the day. Likewise there is a 
little machine that registers exactly the 
amount of wire that is out. The whole 
windlass apparatus is operated by steam, 
and the kites can be pulled down in the 
face of the strongest gale. 

The kites carry the recording instruments 
up with them, and these little inventions are 

















the results of recent work and study. 
Four separate instruments have been con- 
solidated into one, and complete it weighs 
less than three pounds. This improved 
instrument is suspended from the kite at 
the end of a long cord. This meteograph, 
as it is called, automaticaliy registers the 
humidity, the barometric pressure, the tem- 
perature of the air, and the velocity of the 
wind. There is a record sheet printed in 
four divisions for registering these different 
conditions of the upper atmosphere. Be- 
fore the kite is sent up the meteograph is 
carefully compared with standard instru- 
ments. Then each recording pen is ad- 
justed, and the whole instrument is put in- 
side a thin covering, which has openings 
for the wind to pass through. The instru- 
ment makes its record for the day, and then 
the meteograph is again compared with 
standard observatory instruments. 

By means of an ingenious arrangement 
cameras are carried up by the kites and 
pictures of the surrounding landscape taken. 
These bird’s-eye views are of great value, 
and intensely interesting to the general 
reader and student. Since 1894 the ascent 
of the kites at the Blue Hill Observatory 
has been advancing until an altitude of 11,- 
224 feet above the sea level was reached on 
August 26, 1898. The average altitude at 
which observations were taken in the past 
year has been 8,000 feet. The records of 
the atmosphere taken at this extreme height 
have been fruitful of good results, and the 
work is carried forward every day by en- 
thusiastic experts. 

The size of the kites for this purpose has 
steadily increased along with other improve- 
ments. The kites used have been from 
seven feet high up to ten and twelve feet. 
Larger kites are made for war purposes, but 
it has not been demonstrated yet that an 
excessive size has any particular merit for 
meteorological observations. The heights 
reached with kites are not equal to the 
highest balloon ascension, but up to an 
altitude of 12,000 feet the kite gives better 
satisfaction than the balloon. The kite is 


less expensive and easier handled than the 
balloon, and the weather records can be 
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taken more accurately. In the case of the 
balloon the altitude cannot always be ac- 
curately regulated, while with a kite this can 
be done very easily. It is believed that an 
altitude of at least three miles will .be 
reached this year by some of the new kites 
now used on the different kite farms or 
stations. 

The registering of the atmospheric cur- 
rents at different altitudes above the earth 
is of far-reaching importance to the Weather 
Bureau. One of the most interesting results 
so far obtained is the forecasting of cold 
and warm waves. Such changes in the 
weather are apparent at a great height long 
before any indications of them on the 
earth’s surface can be detected. Con- 
sequently the Weather Bureau, with its six- 
teen different kite stations, can get early 
warning of an approaching wave either of 
cold or heat much sooner than by the old 
method. The kite records have shown the 
approach of an atmospheric change of this 
character fully twenty-four hours in advance 
of the first symptoms at the surface. As 
the science of weather-predicting advances, 
the instruments for reading the changes 
and interpreting them are developed and 
improved, and each year the work is further 
systematized and rendered more effective. 
In the future of this department of science 
the kite is destined to play an important 
part, and its present achievements are only 
the beginnings of its new history. 

For war purposes the kite has a less cer- 
tain outlook, although experiments are 
being made in this line which enthusiasts 
believe will result in the substitution of the 
kite for the balloon. In England experi- 
ments with war kites have been pursued 
with more vigor than in this country. 
Capt. B. Baden-Powell, of the Scots 
Guards, has been one of the most per- 
sistent and successful workers in this field, 
and he has succeeded in building the larg- 
est and most powerful kite in existence. 
His ambition was to build strong, wieldy 
kites which would have a lifting capacity of 
several hundred pounds. In 1893 he suc- 
ceeded in building a kite with a wind sur- 
face of some one hundred square feet, and 
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capable of lifting fifty-six pounds off the 
earth. After achieving this result, which 
was an astonishing success, he enlarged the 
size of his kites, using stiff bamboo poles 
for the sticks, and stout canvas for the sur- 
face. Inthe following year he had a kite 
thirty-six feet high, and with an area of five 
hundred square feet. The real trouble in 
building such a huge kite was in making 
the framework light and strong enough. 
Repeated experiments were disappointing, 
as kite after kite collapsed when exposed 
to a gale, but one day in June of 1894 a 
kite actually lifted a heavy man clear of the 
earth. The man was seated in a basket, 
and the kite carried the two several feet in 
the air. But while this achievement re- 
warded the experimenter’s efforts it did not 
solve the problem before him. Rather it 
disclosed the fact that such large, unwieldy 
kites were not practicable. So after a few 
more experiments he returned to smaller 
kites, and added carrying or lifting capacity 
by harnessing several of them in tandem. 
Three or four of these smaller kites har- 
nessed together could perform the work of 
one large, unwieldy kite more satisfactorily 
and at less expense of time and worry. 
The large kites were constantly getting be- 
yond the control of the flyer and dashing 
themselves to pieces against various ob- 
jects. For critical work in war times they 
would prove entirely worthless. 

The size of the tandem kites which Cap- 
tain Baden-Powell used successfully is about 
twelve feet high, making an area of surface 
exposed to the currents of air about one 
hundred and twenty square feet. Three or 
four kites of this size harnessed in tandem 
form were capable of lifting a man at al- 
most any height, depending of course upon 
the strength of the wind. But whenever 
the wind died out a little the heavy load 
was apt to be dropped to the earth in rather 
unceremonious speed. These unpleasant 
experiences made it hardly safe for a man 
to risk his life in a basket lifted to a great 
height above the earth. To make such an 
ascension comparatively safe a parachute 
was resorted to. A permanently distended 


parachute was attached to the basket so 
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that in the event of the ropes breaking or 
the wind suddenly dying out, the man in 
the basket would be dropped to the earth 
gradually. This invention seems to cover 
the ground so well that little fear is experi- 
enced by those who go up with the kite. 

At Ipswich several public exhibitions of 
kite ascensions have been given, and mem- 
bers of the British Association of Science 
have witnessed these novel experiments 
with considerable interest. In most of 
these ascents the altitude reached by the 
basket with its human freight has averaged 
one hundred feet; but there is no reason 
why higher altitudes should not be reached, 
except at this stage of the experiments it is 
considered the part of wisdom to move 
slowly. Five kites are harnessed in tan- 
dem, and they are secured by two leading 
strings which run to the ground at widely 
separate points. The basket is suspended 
between these leading strings by means of 
four cords, which after being attached to 
the car continue to the earth, where they 
are held by those who guide the kites. By 
means of this apparatus a man can be lifted 
from the earth to a distance of several hun- 
dred feet into the air when there is prac- 
tically no wind blowing. In a strong gale 
of course the lifting capacity of the kite is 
much increased. 

The value of the kite for war purposes 
would be for observation and signaling. 
Unlike balloons the kites would be almost 
proof against the enemy’s bullets. No real 
damage could happen to it unless a bullet 
happened to cut one of the leading ropes, 
and such a possibility is so remote that it 
can be eliminated from the question. The 
kites have other advantages over balloons 
for war purposes. The whole apparatus 
can be rolled up in a compact bundle and 
carried by two men. Everything included, 
the kites weigh not more than two hun- 
dred pounds. A war balloon, on the other 
hand, must have a special carriage for it, 
and another cart must accompany it to carry 
the cables and winding drum. It takes 
some little time to inflate a balloon, and 
unless it is kept floating in the air all of 
the time an ascension cannot be made in 




















an hour or two after the order is given. 
The tandem kites, on the contrary, can be 
unpacked and floated in the air in less than 
ten minutes. The balloons are dependent 
upon gas for their successful operation, and 
the army using them must either carry 
machinery for manufacturing the gas or for 
carrying it in compressed form. Otherwise 
to cut loose from the base of supplies would 
make the balloons absolutely useless. The 
kites as now built are neither dependent 
upon gas nor wind. They can be floated 
into the air on a still day without difficulty. 
A complete kite outfit would cost so little 
compared with a balloon that the two are 
not to be considered in the same class. 

Thus it is that the kite is expected to 
play an important part in the wars of the 
future. Within a year or two great improve- 
ments will probably be made in manufactur- 
ing war kites. Progress in this line is so 
rapid that the description of the kites of 
one season will only faintly apply to those 
six months or a year hence. 
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It is intimated that kites may prove of 
great value in other lines in the near future. 
One is that of life-saving at sea. A modern 
kite of large dimensions could be put up 
from the deck of a ship off shore, and it 
would pull a life-boat or raft to the shore 
in a few minutes. One could drag a raft 
with several people on it to safety in a 
storm if the wind was blowing toward shore. 
It is thought that kites could be made pow- 
erful adjuncts to our present life-boats and 
life preservers in saving human life at sea, 
and experiments are being made continu- 
ally with this object in view. 

The old plaything of children for cen- 
turies past is thus rapidly growing into great 
scientific importance. For hundreds of 
years it was passed by as unworthy of an 
adult’s serious attention; then suddenly 
the bright idea of some scientist brings it 
into public notice, and before a decade it 
enters into the debates of scientific bodies 
and is made the object of endless discus- 
sions and costly experiments. 
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BY GABRIELLE 


BOUT two hundred and twenty years 
A ago, a poor girl named Molly Welsh, 
a servant on a dairy farm in Eng- 
land, was accused of having stolen some 
perishable article. Whatever her offense, 
she was tried, and, by the then rigorous laws 
of her country, sentenced to transportation, 
the fact that she could read barring her 
from still heavier punishment. On her ar- 
rival in the New World she was sold as a re- 
demptioner for a period of seven years, to 
defray the expenses of her transportation. 
Her purchaser was a tobacco planter on the 
Patapsco River. She is described as “a 
person of exceedingly fair complexion and 
moderate mental powers.’ 

With regard to Molly Welsh’s seven years 
of servitude history is silent, but she deter- 
mined during that period to become a land- 
holder herself. On obtaining her freedom 
she purchased for a nominal sum a tract of 
H—Sept. 
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land a few miles from the present site of Balti- 
more. In 1692 she bought two negro men 
from a slave-ship which had just cast anchor 
in Chesapeake Bay. One of these men was 
industrious, humble, and trustworthy ; the 
other, named Banneker, the son of an Afri- 
can king, was a man of dignified manners, 
pleasing disposition, and imposing appear- 
ance, but prone to show his royal blood by 
a marked disinclination for work. At the 
end of five years their owner liberated both 
and married Banneker. Four children were 
born to them. 

Banneker lived and died a heathen. His 
eldest daughter married a native African 
who had become a Christian, and who, on 
his baptism by the name of Robert, had re- 
ceived his freedom. On his marriage with 
Mary Banneker he took her surname, 
having none of his own. They had one 
son, named Benjamin, and three daughters. 
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On March 10, 1737, Robert Gist con- 
veyed to Robert Banneker and Benjamin 
Banneker, his son, one hundred acres of 
land, the price being seven thousand pounds 
of tobacco. This tract was in the wilder- 
ness, ten miles from Baltimore, which settle- 
ment, in 1740, was surrounded by a board 
fence as a protection from Indians, and as 
late as 1754 was a village of scarcely more 
than twenty houses, straggling along the 
hills to the right of Jones’ Falls. 

Benjamin Banneker’s English grand- 
mother taught him to read, and sent him to 
a small school near her residence. Here he 
learned to write, and studied arithmetic as 
far as “double position.” It speaks well 
for the character and circumstances of his 
immediate ancestors that they were both 
able and willing to give him what, though 
only a taste of an education, was probably 
as much as would have fallen to the lot of 
any peasant youth, at that time, in Europe. 
He had not reached manhood when he was 
compelled to become one of the bread-win- 
ners of his family. This he did cheerfully ; 
but, while engaged in the rough labor of the 
pioneer, he lost none of the knowledge he 
had acquired, and continually added to it. 
He was able to borrow few books and to pur- 
chase fewer still, but so diligently did he 
use his few advantages and opportunities 
that, long before he had reached middle age, 
he was regarded as one of the best informed 
men of his day and locality. 

His earliest achievement was the con- 
struction of the first clock in the valley of 
the Patapsco, and probably the first of 
which every portion was made in America. 
Banneker, who was then about thirty years 
of age, had never seen a clock. He used a 
watch as his model, laboriously carving 
from hard wood the various portions of the 
mechanism of the clock, and accomplished 
with infinite painstaking the difficult task of 
making the hour, minute, and second-hands 
correspond in their movements. 

About this time he purchased from a 
neighbor a large Bible, in which he recorded 
his own birth thus: 


Benjamin Banneker was born November the oth, 
in the year of the Lord God, 1731. 
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The success of Banneker’s invention was 
the most important event of his life, for 
some years later it brought him to the notice 
of two brothers named Ellicott, English 
Quakers, who, after a successful business 
career in Pennsylvania, established in Mary- 
land, in 1774, a settlement devoted to mill- 
ing and manufacturing. They were men of 
culture, foresight, and sound judgment. 
They were also highly skilled in mechanics 
and personally superintended the construc- 
tion of the flour mills which were the nucleus 
of the manufacturing and educational cen- 
ter now known as Ellicott City. Soon af- 
terward a store was opened beside the 
mills. Boarding-houses for the workmen 
were erected, and the new settlement soon 
boasted a post-office and a daily mail. Mary- 
land had already two weekly papers— 
Green’s Maryland Gazette, established in 
1745, and the Maryland Journal and Bal- 
timore Advertiser, first published in 1774. 

From the neighboring farm of Benjamin 
Banneker and his then widowed mother 
came a goodly share of the food supplies 
for the workmen. At this time Banneker 
was in the vigor of manhood. He was an 
industrious and thriving farmer. He had 
horses, cows, and many hives of bees, kept 
his grounds in fine order, and cultivated a 
good garden. He and his mother owned 
seventy-eight acres of the farm purchased 
from Robert Gist, the remainder having 
been divided among the three daughters. 

The negro inventor spent as much time 
as possible in studying the, to him, wonder- 
ful machinery of the mills. Long after they 
were built, he continued to find in their op- 
eration a source of wonder and delight. 
Thus he became acquainted not only with 
the Ellicott family, but with the settlers of 
the surrounding country, who resorted to 
the mills with their grain to purchase 
goods and to receive their letters and news- 
papers. The mills became the rendezvous 
of the gentle and the humble of the entire 
country-side. Among them were men who 
were able to appreciate Banneker’s unusual 
attainments, great modesty, and general good 
conduct. With such, he was sometimes 
induced to lay aside his habitual reserve. 
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Banneker was forty-five years of age when 
George Ellicott, one of his youthful friends, 
loaned to him Mayer’s “ Tables,” Fergu- 
son’s “‘ Astronomy,” Leadbetter’s ‘‘ Lunar 
Tables,” and a number of mathematical in- 
struments. Their owner forgot to explain 
the use of the instruments, but Banneker’s 
ingenuity triumphed over his ignorance, and 
Mr. Ellicott’s later explanations were not 
needed. So impressed was he by Banne- 
ker’s earnestness and ability that between 
them sprang up a friendship and sympathy 
which ended only with their lives. It is 
recorded of George Ellicott that, at the age 
of seventeen years, he surveyed the first and 
shortest highway between Frederick and 
Baltimore. 

These books and instruments opened to 
the dusky mathematician a new world. 
Thenceforward astronomy became the great 
passion of his life. The death of his mother 
just at this time left him the sole occupant 
of his little farm-house. 
his material wants to a minimum, he devoted 
his nights to the observation of the heavenly 
bodies and his days to mathematical calcu- 
lation and the unavoidable duties of his 
farm, reserving only a few hours for sleep. 
His period of recreation was the twilight 
hour, when, being a musician and a versifier 
of some ability, he seated himself beneath 
a large golden-willow tree in the middle of 
his orchard and played on the flute or violin 
the songs of the day, or an accompaniment 
to his own verses. As soon as darkness 
fell, he threw himself on the ground, and, 
wrapped in a heavy cloak, watched through 
the long night hours the movements of far- 
distant worlds. Slowly but surely he mas- 
tered the laws by which they were governed. 
His first calculations were based on the 
tables of Ferguson and Leadbetter, in each 
of which he discovered one error. Later, 
he worked from logarithms of his own com- 
putation. 

Though his astronomical studies were 
begun at a late period of his life, his un- 
flagging industry and marked success bear 
striking evidence of his great natural ability. 
The extraordinary results of his work were 
achieved at an age when profound study and 
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sustained effort are, to most persons unac- 
customed to them, not only irksome, but 
frequently impossible. 

In the meantime, his farm suffered neg- 
lect, his reputation for industry became 
clouded, and his thoughtless neighbors be- 
gan to speak of him as “a shiftless fellow.” 
A horse and a great-coat were stolen from 
him, and he was even threatened with mur- 
der. 

He then endeavored to relieve himself of 
the care of his farm by renting out the land 
in small portions, but his tenants were nei- 
ther punctual nor honest. If he urged the 
need of what was due him, they became in- 
solent, and he frequently sacrificed his rights 
in order to preserve peace, once consoling 
himself with the sententious remark that it 
was “ better to die of hunger than of anger.” 
At length he decided to sell his farm for an 
annuity. From such data as he could ob- 
tain, he carefully calculated the chances of 
his life, and his unfailing friends, the Elli- 
cott family, purchased his farm on the terms 
that he proposed, viz.: an annuity of £12 
Maryland currency, or $33%4, with the 
privilege of residing on the land during his 
life. This done, he determined to put his 
knowledge to practical use by publishing an 
almanac. With no aid from any one, and 
no tables except his own logarithms, he 
commenced his laborious task. 

In 1790, he was invited by Mr. Andrew 
Ellicott, a son of one of his patrons, to assist 
in the work of running the boundary lines 
of the District of Columbia and surveying 
the sites for future public buildings. So 
highly did Commissioners Thomas Johnson, 
Daniel Carroll, and David Stewart appre- 
ciate his efficient service and unobtrusive na- 
ture that they begged him to occupy a seat 
at the dining-table used by them and the 
surveyors, but he modestly declined to do 
so, and continued to be served at a side 
table in the same room. 

When he returned to Ellicott’s Mills, he 
expressed pleasure in the work in which 
he had assisted, and described the commis- 
sioners as “a very civil set of gentlemen, 
who overlooked my complexion.” He spoke 
lightly of his share of the work, but boasted 
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that he had achieved a victory in having 
conquered his one weakness—a besetting 
fondness for drink. He did not take a 
single drop of intoxicating liquor during his 
entire service as assistant surveyor. He 
said: “I feared to trust myself even with 
wine, lest it should steal away the little sense 
I have.” 

He immediately resumed work on his al- 
manac, which bore the following title: ‘“ Ben- 
jamin Banneker’s Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, and Maryland Almanack and 
Ephemeris for the year of our Lord 1792, 
being bissextile or leap-year, and the six- 
teenth year of American Independence, 
which commenced July 4, 1776. Contain- 
ing the motions of the sun and moon, the 
true plans and aspects of the planets, the 
rising and setting of the sun, the rising, set- 
ting, and southing, place, and age of the 
moon, etc. The lunations, conjunctions, 
eclipses, judgment of the weather, festivals, 
and remarkable days.” 

At this time Banneker was in his sixty- 
first year. His almanac, financially as well 
It was 


as scientifically, was a success. 
published by Goddard and Angell, a Balti- 


more firm. It contained a brief notice of 
Banneker, written by Hon. James McHenry. 
The publishers gave the author a flattering 
editorial notice, announcing “a complete and 
accurate ephemeris for the year 1792, calcu- 
lated by a sable son of Africa.” They be- 
spoke support for the work, not only for its 
intrinsic merits, “it having met the appro- 
bation of several of the most distinguished 
astronomers of America,” but to controvert 
“the long-established, illiberal prejudice 
against the blacks.” 

So rare are copies of this almanac that 
there is none even in the Library of Con- 
gress. Some years ago, leading dealers in 
old and rare books estimated its value at 
$50 per copy. 

Banneker felt that he had earned respect 
for his race, and he sent to Thomas Jefferson, 
then secretary of state, a manuscript copy 
of his production. It was accompanied by 
a long letter, in which he advocated, in re- 
markably pure English, the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. He re- 
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minded Jefferson of the war by which, in 
spite of much discouragement, and seem- 
ingly by a miracle, was conquered the 
tyranny of the British crown; he declared 
that the freedom enjoyed by the white pop- 
ulation of the country was “the peculiar 
blessing of heaven,” and, in the deathless 
words of the Declaration of Independence, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal,” etc., he 
plead for the liberty of his own race. To 
this letter Jefferson replied as follows: 
PHILADELPHIA, August 30, 1791. 

SIR: 

I thank you sincerely for your letter of the 19th 
instant and for the almanac it contained. Nobody 
wishes more than I do to see such proofs as you 
exhibit that nature has given to our black brethren 
talents equal to other colors of men, and that the 
appearance of a want of them is owing merely to 
the degraded condition of their existence, both in 
Africa and America. I can add with truth that no- 
body wishes more ardently to see a good system 
commenced for raising the condition both of their 
body and mind to what it ought to be, as fast as 
the imbecility of their present existence, and other 
circumstances which cannot be neglected, wili 
admit. 

I have taken the liberty of sending your almanac 
to Monsieur de Condorcet, secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Science at Paris, and member of the Philan- 
thropic Society, because I considered it as a docu- 
ment to which your whole color had a right, for their 
justification against the doubts which have been en- 
tertained of them. 

Iam with great esteem, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Mr. Benjamin Banneker, 

Near Ellicott’s Lower Mills, Baltimore Co. 

M. de Condorcet left on record his high 
appreciation of the work in question. Ban- 
neker continued to publish an almanac each 
year until 1802, when age and infirmity 
compelled him to relinquish his labors. It 
has been said that “all who had known 
his grandfather, the African prince, con- 
ceded that it was from him that the student 
grandson inherited the fine qualities of 
mind through which the name of Banneker 
became famous.” Would it not be fair to 
consider that it was from his English grand- 
mother that he inherited at least the energy 
by which he was enabled to conquer diffi- 
culties and achieve greatness ? 
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Banneker’s skin was not of the blackest 
hue, but his features were of the African 
type. His hair was long and pure white, 
and his favorite attire was gray cloth of a 
fine quality, and a broad-brimmed hat. He 
was never identified with any religious 
body, but frequently worshiped in Quaker 
meeting-houses, on which occasions he 
leaned on his staff in reverent attitude. 

His home was a log cottage, one story in 
height. Its situation was not only pleasing, 
but admirably adapted to the study of nat- 
ural phenomena, the various phases of which 
were the life-long delight of the dark- 
hued sage. The cottage commanded a view 
of the near and distant hills and the Pa- 
tapsco River, one half mile away. In the 
middle of the cottage stood a large oval 
table, covered with books and papers, for 
Banneker’s reputation as a mathematician 
kept him in constant correspondence with 
other men eminent in the same science. 

His greatest error was in the computa- 
tion of the duration of his own life, for he 


lived eight years longer than he had esti- 
mated, but the Ellicott family generously 
paid his annuity until his death. He died 
suddenly, after a noonday walk, October 9, 
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1804. While his funeral was in progress, 
two days later, his cottage, with nearly all 
its contents, was burned to the ground. 
Fortunately the oval table, the books, man- 
uscript, and mathematical instruments, which 
he had bequeathed to Mr. George Ellicott, 
had already been carried to that gentleman, 
and the large Bible which Banneker had 
long owned and read had been taken away 
by one of his sisters, and is still in the 
possession of her descendants. 

Banneker had always enjoyed the bless- 
ings of freedom, for he was the son of free 
parents, and the right of suffrage in Mary- 
land was not restricted to free white males 
until 1809. Neither the site of his birth- 
place nor his grave was ever marked by a 
memorial. He was buried on a hill-side, 
near to his own property, but, by the strange 
irony of fate, the exact location of his grave 
is now unknown. A public school building 
for colored pupils in Washington, D. C., 
known as the “ Banneker” school, is be- 
lieved to be the only monument to the gen- 
ius of the negro who, at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, foreshadowed the ad- 
vancement of his race which marks that cen- 
tury’s close. 
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BY ALFRED FOUILLEE. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” FROM THE FRENCH ‘‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.”’ 


HE French Revolution in rightly de- 
stroying privileges and monopolies, 

as did the reform in England, went 

so far as to destroy the very principle 
of association. This was its great mis- 
take. The Revolution believed that in do- 
ing this it only established democracy ; but it 
opened the way for plutocracy. When once 
men were declared free, equal, and broth- 
ers but not rendered so, what was to be the 
principal sign of social superiority in a civ- 
ilization becoming more and more industrial ? 
Riches. Besides, under this rule of pretend- 
ed equality capital alone had the right of 
associating, and it profited by it. Financial 
excesses broke out in the new society like 


a disease. The people excited by their trib- 
unes saw only the evil. From this sprang 
that plausible appearance which excesses of 
capitalism gave to accusations against cap- 
ital itself. The uninformed crowd per- 
ceived only the surface phenomena and the 
exceptional abuses. How could they com- 
prehend the social and economic causes by 
which intelligent men knew how to profit, 
the services that certain of these men might 
render to all while enriching themselves? 

The character of the most sociable nation 
was to undergo in the highest degree the 
rebound of a new order of things which left 
individuals at swords’ points with each 
other. Conditions, formerly almost im- 
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movable, were thrown into confusion by the 
Revolution. Instead of each one remaining 
in his native sphere, the members of the 
different classes underwent a sort of sudden 
stirring up, which elevated some, lowered 
others, enriched these, ruined those. Am- 
bitions could not fail to be excited by this 
movement; memo sorte sua contentus took 
ona sharp reality; the dislocation of the 
old state of things made people dream of 
even greater upheavals. 

It must be recognized, also, that the evils 
of former times had been replaced by others. 
The introduction of machines and the de- 
velopment of manufactures changed the con- 
ditionsof workmen. Asthe Revolution had 
left workmen isolated like grains of sand, 
the famous law of supply and demand could 
not act in its sincerity. Finally, the new 
organization enveloped a contradiction which 
could not fail to become visible with the 
progress of science and industrial imple- 
ments. On one hand, science rendered 
these implements less and less individual, 
more and more collective and social, by in- 
corporating in them the scientific work of 
generations; on the other hand, the state 
scarcely allowed any other great association 
than itself to exist in France. From this 
there was finally to result the thought of 
entrusting to the state the social manage- 
ment. Thus socialism took its birth from 
the excess of an individualism which had no 
other curb than the state itself. 

By the side of all these evils in the new 
social state, did not good still exist, less 
apparent because it concealed itself, less 
noisy because it acted in place of speaking? 
The fundamental virtue of the economic or- 
der is work, with its complement, economy. 
Idleness certainly has not increased among 
the French people during this century, and 
ecenomy has become greater in France than 
in any other nation, with the result that cap- 
ital is more widely disseminated there than 
anywhere else. Here is a first step in so- 
cial progress. 

In England there are only 200,000 holders 
of national bonds, with an average revenue 
of $555.75; in France there are 4,000,000, 
with an average revenue of $780. For one 


English creditor of his government there 
are seventeen French creditors of theirs. 
With us it is the people with small incomes 
whose labor has amassed the $780,000,000 
of the savings-banks distributed among 
8,600,000 bank-books; it is the peasants, 
the steady workmen, the employees, the 
humble citizens who own the stocks of the 
railroads. 

Thus while by their labor and by their 
spirit of order they were acquiring the 
soil upon which they were born, our agri- 
culturists found means to make those little 
accumulated savings to which foreign na- 
tions are happy to have recourse. The 
French peasant, the principal owner of the 
French soil, has become, in our day, the 
money-lender of kings. Statistics show that 
the French are in great majority the owners 
of their own homes. England is a nation 
of tenants ; France a nation of proprietors. 
We may well ask, where are in France those 
exterior signs of real and definite decadence ; 
decrease of work, indifference of the peas- 
ant to the soil, great uncultivated lands? 
Nowhere else does there exist such a pro- 
portion of proprietors or such an attachment 
to the family property and home. 

In France the system of ownership and 
inheritance, such as the Revolution estab- 
lished, could not fail to produce particular 
and original results. The law which pre- 
scribes the almost equal division of inheri- 
tances among the children has doubtless 
been one of the causes to which is due the 
insufficiency in the development of our race, 
which is our greatest peril. But from the 
social standpoint this equal division of in- 
heritances has produced the diffusion if not 
of riches at least of well-being. -There are 
scarcely any great fortunes now in France 
which go back to three or four generations ; 
those as old as this are maintained only by 
marriages which bring in new subsidies. 
At the same time that the great landed 
properties have been divided by death the 
number of small owners has increased with- 
out interruption. You will see in the coun- 
try to-day pieces of ground where divisibil- 
ity has been pushed to its last limit. Col- 
lectivists announce the reformation of the 
























large estate, but for one domain which is 
rebuilt ten inheritances are parceled out. 
This parceling out ends by producing at 
certain points a sort of rural proletariat. 
The wage-earners of this proletariat, not 
having a portion of soil sufficient to retain 
them, become fascinated by the apparently 
higher salaries of the cities, and especially 
by the more agreeable life of which military 
service has given them the illusion. They 
emigrate toward the great cities, and here 
is one of the worst sides of the present sit- 
uation in France. As to their bit of land, 
it finally passes into the hands of proprie- 
tors who cultivate it themselves. It is this 
last movement which ends in taking it away 
altogether. Economists draw from this 
this conclusion: in place of a financial 
feudalism exploiting the country we see a 
financial democracy developed. 

It remains to be seen whether the econo- 
mists perceive all the elements of the ques- 
tion and give each its legitimate place. 
Does the development of the financial 
democracy, which is incontestible, exclude 
the financial aristocracy, which may very 
well exist in the face of the democracy 
itself? The economists seem to us to pass 
too much in silence the facts of concentra- 
tion. Certain great financial fortunes have 
disappeared, remarks M. D’ Avenel, but 
they have been replaced by much greater 
fortunes. Owing to certain industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial enterprises there have 
been concentrated in certain hands im- 
mense fortunes of international rather than 
French origin, which unite, it is claimed, 
under three or four heads as much as ten 
or twenty billion francs, while the wealth of 
France is valued at three hundred billions. 

France is, however, far from offering the 
spectacle that the countries especially in- 
dustrial present, where concentration goes 
on increasing until it produces real monop- 
olies. We are only at the day-break of 
great capitalistic syndicates. 

If free competition made the life of 
ancient capitalistic individualism, it is cer- 
tain that it is gradually being broken down 
at many points by immense national and 
international companies. In many coun- 
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tries the protective system only favors this 
movement. On this account it is difficult 
not to foresee the moment when it will be 
necessary, in order to protect the public 
against the great companies, to establish a 
law in regard to syndicates which shall 
have to do with the different relations into 
which individuals may enter; associations 
of capitalists, associations of workmen, and, 
finally, the state. 

One movement of major social impor- 
tance is the decline of revenues and interest. 
The lowering of land rents, in spite of all 
protective laws, continues to be effected 
under our eyes. City property itself is 
diminishing in returns and value. The 
loan will doubtless never become gratuitous 
because it is the price of a service ren- 
dered to the borrower who cannot demand 
the service, but, as a result of economic 
laws, the loan tends unceasingly to ap- 
proach gratuity without reaching it. Two 
elements constitute interest, the recom- 
pense of the capital and the premium on 
the risk. These two elements have been 
decreasing in France as elsewhere. Pro- 
duction having increased unceasingly, sav- 
ing upon production has also increased, 
and the amount of capital offered upon the 
market becoming enormous, the law of 
supply and demand could not fail to lower 
the rate of interest. Capital in increasing 
more and more becomes its own rival and 
limits its profits. Acting in this fashion 
by the slow laws of nature, the fall of 
interest, the economists say, is eating away 
pacifically but surely the revenues of the 
idle. 

The constant fall of prices by the con- 
traction of exchanges and the depression 
that it makes production undergo tends to 
lower wages. Here is one of its bad re- 
suits. However, there is a minimum of 
subsistence below which wages cannot de- 
crease and which is not as elastic as the 
minimum of profit and rent. Although 
rent and profit may fall to zero the diminu- 
tion of wages, happily, cannot go to the 
point of compromising, on the average, the 
life,of the workman. Besides, as in the pre- 
ceding period the workman reached a sort 
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of better life with new needs, his legitimate 
resistance to the lowering of wages is 
greater and more efficient. From. this 
double cause comes this happy fact, that 
wages do not diminish as much as profits 
or revenues. Here is an advantage and 
an element of progress for the working 
class, who thus find themselves ascending, 
although very slowly, while others de- 
scend and while the revenues of capitalists 
diminish. 

It may be added that, on the whole, 
science has a liberating tendency; it works 
for all. The effect of machinery has been 
to increase what economists call the prod- 
uct of human effort, that is to say its 
productive power and utility, by the simul- 
taneous utilization of the forces of nature. 
Now, in spite of the inconveniences it caused 
at first, two happy effects have resulted 
from it: first, the lowering of the price of 
the product, which thus became accessible 
to a greater number of consumers and to 
the workers themselves; and second, an 
increase of wages. 

Nor is this all. In proportion as the 
remuneration for work increased the dura- 
tion of this work diminished. Fifty years 
ago the working day in factories, manufac- 
tories, and most shops was twelve hours at 
the minimum; days of thirteen and even 
fourteen hours were not rare. To-day it is 
difficult to determine an average, because 
the duration of a day’s work varies accord- 
ing to the region and the time of. year; 
nevertheless the length of the real day of 
work has been placed by economists at ten 
hours and a half, and two thirds of the 
days are of ten to twelve hours. 

Of what does it avail, some one asks, 
that wages are increasing if living is be- 
coming dearer? This is, in truth, one of 
the bad sides of the situation, but statistics 
prove that the increase of wages very much 
exceeds that of food and clothing and that 
the material condition of workmen is be- 
coming better. 

Other considerations show that the amel- 
ioration of the lot of workmen is real. 
Fifty years ago when industry was setting 
out from the chaotic period the workman 


had to be content with his actual wages 
without any accessory advantages. To-day 
in all the great industries of transportation, 
mining, metallurgy, the manufacture of 
chemical products, and in very many of the 
spinning and weaving mills the workmen 
receive gratuitous aid in case of sickness 
and profit by a retiring pension, not to 
speak of other accessory advantages, such 
as gratuitous heat, cheap lodgings, etc. It 
is difficult to estimate strictly how much 
these advantages enter into the increase of 
well-being, but it is manifest that this 
increase is very appreciable. 

If certain capitalist concentrations have 
been able to be produced and become un- 
just in our century, it is because they have 
to deal with mere shapes of men. The 
English labor unions by their cohesion and 
discipline have succeeded in making the 
great manufacturers bend to their wishes. 
The Knights of Labor in the New World 
have also undertaken the economic redemp- 
tion of workmen. 

Is France, as it has been claimed, partic- 
ularly rebellious to this last form of prog- 
ress? How many theories, paradoxes, 
and commonplaces have been announced 
with regard to the greater or less develop- 
ment among different people of the spirit of 
association. It has been maintained that 
this spirit is very mediocre in France on ac- 
count of some fatality of race. According 
to some we are too individualistic, accord- 
ing to others not enough so. Foreigners 
ask with irony how the people who call 
themselves the most sociable happen to 
have so few societies and associations. 
Are the English individualists more soci- 
able than the French, they say? 

No, but the very excess of sociability 
is not always a good mental condition for 
the development of particular associations. 
The French mind has an aspiration toward 
the universal. It loves general ideas, and, 
moreover, because of its sociability it ap- 
plies them voluntarily to others, to all 
humanity, as well as to itself. When it is 
individualistic it is so for itself and radi- 
cally without concerning itself as freely as 
other nations with particular groups and 























particular associations; these do not offer 
to its view either the universality with 
which it is charmed or the personal and 
individual liberty with which it is equally 
charmed. This is why a spirit too rational- 
istic, joined with a sociability too universal 
and too undetermined, has little favored the 
development of associations which involve 
interests common to a group and by that 
very fact a utilitarian preoccupation. 

And yet, although still inferior to those of 
Germany and Italy, cooperative societies 
are increasing in France. Our 1,200 soci- 
eties of consumption have a considerable 
number of adherents. Our cooperative 
credit societies, still too few, include 26 pop- 
ular banks and 126 agricultural associations. 

The association of capital was the first 
and dominant phenomenon of the first two 
thirds of this century in France, as else- 
where. We owe to this an extraordinary 
development of industry and riches; but it 
has favored the spirit of speculation and is 
rightfully reproached for having done noth- 
ing to develop morally the persons associ- 
ated. A new fact marks the last third of 
our century; it is the appearance of the 
second economic type of association, that of 
persons united by contract. Machinery 
itself, after having put the personality of 
the workman in bondage, tends to-day to- 
ward his emancipation. 

The law has authorized professional 
unions, while at the same time demanding 
that they confine themselves to their proper 
functions. An unfortunate tendency of the 
labor union, which commences to show 
itself even in England, is to return to the 
principle of the closed corporation by limit- 
ing the number of workmen of the same 
trade. With us the unions manifest this 
tendency to privilege even more. It leads 
them to an abuse of power analogous to 
that with which they reproach the coalitions 
of capital, but much more violent and in- 
jurious. Our syndicates have yielded to a 
double temptation; that of imposing their 
tyranny upon all workmen and of imposing 
themselves upon the public powers as the 
exclusive representatives of the world of 
workmen. In France the chiefs of labor 
I—Sept. 
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organizations engage in politics much more 
than they do in work. 

However, economists agree that for ten 
syndicates more or Jess illegally constituted 
and dangerous, there are a hundred which 
conform to law and render the greatest 
services. We have in France nearly 6,000 
unions, 1,818 unions of employers, 2,378 
labor unions, and 1,800 agricultural unions. 

The very wealth and power of labor 
associations will result in becoming guaran- 
tees of moderation. In England before 
running the risk of losing their reserves the 
associations weigh with care the chances of 
success, and do not risk themselves lightly. 
If in France the unions are responsible for 
great abuses, this is in part because they 
are not yet so powerfully organized as in 
England. Their numerical inferiority in- 
sures also their moral inferiority by giving 
them over to unscrupulous leaders, to ex- 
citable young men, to extremists. In the 
measure that they become stronger and 


‘larger they will see this violent minority 


drowned in the mass; resolutions which 
bind all the members will be taken with 
greater reflection and more maturity. Be- 
sides, the very power of these associations 
by the fear inspired in employers will dis- 
pense with the necessity of strikes. 

But the abuse of power must be feared 
and bridled. We may some day see a 
federation of unions appear, a government 
within a government, without duty and 
without responsibility, dictating orders to 
eight million workmen, stopping work ac- 
cording to its caprices. Do the workmen 
comprehend that the members of this great 
federation will be named not by universal 
suffrage, but by a suffrage of two or three 
degrees and usually by an infinite minority 
of electors? Do they believe that those 
elected will have the capacity to govern 
according to the wishes of all the bodies of 
the state? It is on this side that society 
must defend itself. Our present laws in 
regard to unions assure their most com- 
plete irresponsibility, permit them to change 
into secret societies, and confer upon them 
a perpetual ownership. Here are dangers 
which demand the attention of the legislator. 








THE TYRANT BREAD-AND-BUTTER. 


BY EDMUND VANCE, 


AH yes, old friend, I’d gladly spend 
! A peaceful time together, 

To idly walk and read and talk 

And love the world and weather. 

But faith! my dear, see who comes here 
To mock at all we utter; 

I take his blow, I humbly go— 

What he commands, that must be so— 
For he is Bread-and- Butter. 





I haste along to join the throng 

Who slave at book and barrow— 
“Your pardon, pray, you’re in my way; 

This walk is rather narrow. 

What! you resist? By foot and fist, 

Good sir, go seek the gutter!” 

’Tis rude, I know, but men are so 

And give each other blow for blow, 

Impelled by Bread-and- Butter. 


How glad the hue of softest blue 

Which fills the sky above us! 

How fair the scene of restful green; 

Ah, sure the gods must love us. 

The bright springtime, the summer’s prime, 
The fall with leaves a-flutter, 

The winter’s birth —yes, all the earth 

Is beautiful, but beauty’s worth 

Is naught to Bread-and-Butter. 


Alas! sweet art, that we must part, 

But so decrees the tyrant. 

Ambition rest, nor beat your breast, 

For you’re a vain aspirant. 

Love, go your way. Quick, quick, obey! 

’Tis treason that you mutter. 

Why, what are you that claims a due 
Against the power all grovel to— 
i The tyrant Bread-and-Butter ? 




















Because of the ex- 
change of troops and 
the violent storms and unusual rainfall of the 
rainy season military operations were prac- 
tically suspended during July and the first 
half of August. An exception was the capture 
of Calamba, a town about thirty miles south- 
east of Manila on Laguna de Bay, by an ex- 
pedition under General Hall, on July 26. 
Four days later the Filipinos made an at- 
tempt to regain possession of the place but 
were readily repulsed. The inactivity of 
the army in the field was compensated by 
elaborate preparations for an energetic cam- 
paign at the opening of the dryseason. The 
recruiting of the new volunteer regiments 
went rapidly forward, and the Twenty- 
seventh, Thirtieth, and Thirty-first Regi- 
ments were expected to be ready to sail early 
inSeptember. A plan was formed to strength- 


The Philippine Campaign. 





MAJ.-GEN, ELWELL S. OTIS. 


en the cavalry branch of the service by 
sending eight troops of the Third United 
States Cavalry to Manila and organizing 
a new volunteer regiment on the plan of the 
Rough Riders for service there. 


inforcements, it was estimated, would bring 
General Otis’ 


forces up to 48,000 men. 
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The fleet in the Philippines was also in- 
creased by the purchase of thirteen of the 
boats used by Spain in policing the islands. 
Most of these are gunboats of light draft 
which will be valuable in the lagoons and 
rivers of Luzon, where the Filipinos have 
heretofore been able to elude pursuit. 


General Otis and the Dissatisfaction with Gen- 

Reporters. eral Otis’ censorship of 
the press led the newspaper correspondents 
at Manila to cable statements from Hong- 
kong, on July 17, to the effect that important 
items of news had been suppressed and too 
optimistic a view of the situation in the 
Philippines given to the public. The text 
of the complaint, which was signed by the 
correspondents of the Mew York Herald 
and Philadelphia Public Ledger, New York 
Sun, Chicago Record, Chicago Tribune, As- 
sociated Press, and Scripps McKae Asso- 
ciation, was as follows : 


We believe that, owing to official dispatches from 
Manila made public in Washington, the people of 
the United States have not received a correct im- 
pression of the situation in the Philippines, but that 
these dispatches have presented an ultra-optimistic 
view that is not shared by the general officers in 
the field. 

We believe the dispatches incorrectly represent 
the existing conditions among the Philippines in re- 
spect to dissension and demoralization resulting 
from the American campaign and to the brigand 
character of their army. 

We believe the dispatches err in the declaration 
that “the situation is well in hand,” and in the as- 
sumption that the insurrection can be speedily ended 
without a greatly increased force. 

We think the tenacity of the Filipino purpose has 
been underestimated, and that the statements are 
unfounded that volunteers are willing to engage in 
further service. 

The censorship has compelled us to participate 
in this misrepresentation by excising or altering un- 
controverted statements of facts on the plea, as Gen- 
eral Otis stated, that “they would alarm the people 
at home” or “have the people of the United States 
by the ears.” 

Specifications: prohibition of hospital reports; 
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suppression of full re- 
ports of field operations 
in the event of failure; 
numbers of heat pros- 
trations in the field; 
systematic minimization 
of naval operations, and 
suppression of complete 
reports of the situation. 

The administra- 
tion, after consider- 
ing the matter, de- 
cided to ignore it 
and leave General 
Otis free to deal with 
the correspondents 
as he saw fit. A 
dispatch from him 
made public by the 
War Department a 
few days later de- 
nied that he had con- 
sciously sent misrep- 
resentations but said 
that his dispatches 
had perhaps been 
too conservative at 
times. He expressed 
the opinion that it 
would be unwise to 
punish the corre- 
spondents for their 
disregard of military 
authority, as they 
were evidently court- 
ing martyrdom. 

As considerable 
criticism of General 
Otis’ conduct of the war followed the publi- 
cation of the statement and rumors of a 
plan to supersede him were rife, President 
McKinley took occasion to quiet them by 
sending him an expression of confidence in 
his ability and judgment, and assurances 
that his course met with the hearty approval 
of the government. 


The Alaskan Boundary Although the indefinite 

Dispute. postponement of further 
sessions of the Anglo-American Joint Com- 
mission, which followed closely upon the 
return of Senator Fairbanks from a visit of 





SECRETARY JOHN HAY. 


investigation to Alaska, looked unfavorable 
for the settlement of the boundary dispute 
by direct negotiations, yet early in August 
Washington authorities were hopeful that at 
least a temporary understanding might be 
reached by negotiations being carried on 
through Secretary Hay and Mr. Tower of 
the British Embassy in Washington. 

The point at dispute is briefly this: The 
Alaskan boundary was determined by a 
treaty between Russia and England, made 
in 1825. This convention declared that the 
boundary should run from the head of Port- 
land Canal along “the summit of the moun- 























tains situated parallel to the coast” till it 
reached the 141st meridian and thence 
north to the Arctic Ocean. Later it was 
found that for most of this. distance there 
were no ranges parallel to the coast, but 
another article of the treaty provided that 
when the mountains “shall prove to be at 
the distance of more than ten marine 
leagues from the coast” the boundary should 
be “‘a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast and which shall never exceed the dis- 
tance of ten marine leaguestherefrom.” It 
is the question of deciding what “ parallel 
to the windings of the coast” means that 
has caused the misunderstanding. The 
Americans claim that the thirty miles should 
be measured from the head of navigable 
water in the several bays which indent the 
coast, while the Canadians assert that the 
boundary should run parallel with a line ex- 
tending from headland to headland across 
these indentations. The boundary Great 
Britain claims would transfer to Canadian 
sovereignty Dyea and Skaguay, two towns 
built up largely by Americans; while the 
American claim would cut Canada off from 
a port upon Lynn Canal, the entrance to 
the passes running overland to the Yukon 
gold regions. Early in August it was 
thought that perhaps a compromise might 
be reached by granting Canada a free port 
upon Lynn Canal. Although the proceed- 





SENATOR C. W. FAIRBANKS. 
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HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 


ings of the Joint High Commission have 
not been given to the public, it is understood 
that both parties were willing to submit the 
question of the disputed territory to arbitra- 
tion, but the Americans insisted that the 
third arbitrator should be a South American, 
while the British delegation stood out for a 
European. Considerable comment was 
evoked late in July by a speech of Sir 
Charles Tupper, leader of the Opposition, in 
the Canadian House of Commons, in which 
he proposed that in order to bring the 
United States to accept Canada’s terms, the 
Canadian Parliament should pass a bill ex- 
cluding all but British subjects from mining 
privileges in the Yukon region. This pro- 
posal was not supported by the Canadian 
premier, Sir Wilfred Laurier, who counseled 
moderation for a time at least. 


The concessions made 
by the Boer Volksraad 
were not immediately accepted as sufficient 
by the British government, but a disposition 
was manifested to wait and see if they were 
genuine and would not be counteracted by 


The Transvaal Crisis. 
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further legislation. The gravity of the sit- 
uation is shown in the following extract from 
a speech delivered by Secretary Chamber- 
lain in the House of Commons, July 28: 


The question is one of our predominance, and it 
is a question of peace throughout the whole of 
South Africa. Our prestige is being hindered by the 
present state of things, and it is absolutely necessary 
that the matter shall be settled satisfactorily. 

Immediate and substantial representation for the 
Uitlanders is required. The latest proposal of 
President Kriiger marks the first advance in the 
business. The government regards it as evidence 
of a conciliatory spirit and a real advance from the 
previous proposals, and hopes to find in it a basis 
of satisfactory settlement. The government has 
made no threats and issued no ultimatum, and it is 
not going to hurry. While the government intends 
to exhaust all moral pressure, it has come to the 
conclusion that the grievances of the Uitlanders are 
substantial. It has taken up the case, and will not 
rest until a conclusion satisfactory in its opinion has 
been reached. I anticipate that the government’s ef- 
forts will be successful, though the situation is un- 
doubtedly a difficult and anxious one. 


At the same session of the House Mr. 
Chamberlain announced that he had proposed 
to President Kriiger that the new franchise 
law be submitted to a body of expert, influ- 
ential South African lawyers, who should de- 
cide whether it gives the Uitlanders ade- 
quate political rights. 








CAPT. ALFRED DREYFUS. 





M. DE STAAL. 


Chairman of the Peace Conference. 


The Dreyfus Trial General de Gallifet, minis- 

Opened. ter of war, has won un- 
bounded admiration by the way he has 
shown himself master of the situation in 
France. Twice during the past month he 
had the courage to remove officers high in 
power ; the first was General Pellieux, trans- 
ferred from the important command of the 
Paris garrison to the insignificant post at 
Guimper because he was detected in a false- 
hood in a matter connected with Colonel 
Picquart ; the second was General de Négrier, 
removed from command and from member- 
ship in the Supreme Council of War be- 
cause of an address censuring the govern- 
ment. General Gallifet further displayed 
firmness in instructing Major Carriére, the 
government’s representative at the Dreyfus 
court-martial, that the new trial was to be 
limited to the points enumerated by the 
Court of Cassation, viz., the authority 
of the dordereau and the betrayal of the 
documents mentioned in it. These in- 
structions greatly limited the scope of the 
trial, but Dreyfus himself was anxious for a 
full acquittal of any possible charges and 
M. Mazeau, president of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, was quoted as saying that it was le- 
gally impossible to circumscribe the inquiry 





























at Rennes. Inthe meantime preparations 
were completed for the trial, which opened 
August 7. The government was said to have 
summoned seventy witnesses, among them 
five ex-ministers of war, ex-President Casi- 
mir-Perier, Count Esterhazy, Colonel Pic- 
quart, Col. Paty du Clam, and numerous 
other important personages. Extra tele- 
graph instruments and operators were pro- 
vided and arrangements made for the ac- 
commodation of journalists, so that full re- 
ports of the trial might be promptly given 
to the public. 


The delegates to the 
Peace Conference at 
The Hague ended their labors July 2gth. 
As a result of their deliberations a formid- 
able document was framed for submission 
to the various governments represented. 
The protocol summarizes the work of the 
conference and enumerates three conven- 
tions and three declarations as follows: 


The Peace Conference. 


First—A convention for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. ‘ 

Second—A convention concerning the laws and 
customs of war on land. 

Third—A convention for the adaptation to naval 
warfare of the principles of the Geneva Convention 
of 1864. 

Three declarations concerning (1) the prohibition 
of the throwing of projectiles or explosives from 
balloons or by other analogous means; (2) the pro- 
hibition of the use of projectiles having for their 
sole object the diffusion of asphyxiating or delete- 
rious gases, and (3) the prohibition of the use of 
bullets that will expand easily in the human body. 


The following expressions of opinion are 
also embodied in the protocol : 


First—The limitation of military charges, which 
at present oppress the world, is greatly to be de- 
sired for the increase of the material and moral 
welfare of mankind. 

Second—The question of the rights and duties 
of neutrals should be inscribed on the program of 
a conference to be held at an early date. 

Third—Questions relative to the type and calibre 
of rifles and naval artillery should be the subject of 
study by the different governments with the view to 
arriving eventually at a uniform solution by means 
of a further conference. 

Fourth—A special conference should be shortly 
convened for the purpose of revising the Geneva 
convention. 
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Fifth—The following questions should be reserved 
for the examination of future conferences: (1) A 
proposal tending to declare the inviolability of pri- 
vate property during war on land, and (2) A pro- 
posal regulating the question of the bombardment 
of ports, towns, and villages by naval forces. 

The various conventions and declarations 
required separate signatures; sixteen gov- 
ernments, through their delegates, signed 
the first convention, fifteen the second, and 





COLONEL PICQUART. 


fifteen the third; seventeen the first decla- 
ration, sixteen the second, and fifteen the 
third. The final act reviewing the work of 
the Congress and recommending future con- 
ferences was signed by all the twenty-seven 
countries represented. 

The United States signed the first con- 
vention, providing for a permanent arbitra- 
tion tribunal, but expressly stipulated that 
nothing in the convention should be con- 
strued as binding the United States to in- 
terfere in European matters or tolerate inter- 
ference in American affairs. The Ameri- 
can delegates also signed the first declara- 
tion, but declined to sign the second, 
because their instructions forbade their 
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taking steps to restrain the development of 
inventive genius in implements of war. 
They refused to sign the third declaration, 
because it prohibits only a certain form of 
bullet and permits 
others equally 
cruel. A marked 
feature of the con- 
vention was the 
prominent part 
taken by and ac- 
corded to the 
American dele- 
gates, and another 
was the almost 
complete unanim- 
ity of the Ameri- 
can and British 
representatives. 
The work of the 
conference is, of 
course, not bind- 
ing upon the re- 
spective govern- 
ments until it has 
been ratified by 
their treaty-making 
powers, hence it is 
impossible to say 
yet how much it 
accomplished in practical results, but its 
work as an educational force is of great 
importance. The czar may well congratu- 
late himself on having been the leader in 
such a movement, even though the reduc- 
tion of armaments, the main purpose of the 
convention, was not accomplished. 


Ever since the China- 
Japanese War the world 


Japan's New Place 
Among the Nations. 


-has realized that a new star has appeared 


in the constellation of nations, but not until 
last summer was Japan formally recognized 
as an equal by the civilized powers. On 
July 17 treaties went into effect with the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, and Peru, and on August 4 
with France and Austria, which acknowl- 
edge Japan as holding equal rank with the 





JUTAKO KOMURA. 
Japanese Minister to the United States. lic, was slain at 


countries named. By the new treaties the 
special rights of foreigners in Japan are 
abolished ; instead of being amenable to the 
laws and consul of their own country, as 
formerly, they are 
subject to Jap- 
anese laws ‘and 
jurisdiction. On 
the other hand, the 
whole of Japan is 
now open to for- 
eign residents and 
trade. Under the 
old treaties for- 
eigners could not 
purchase property, 
or carry on trade, 
or travel without 
a special permit, 
outside of the five 
treaty ports. 


President Heureux 
Assassinated, 
On July 26, Gen. 
Ulisses Heureux, 
president of the 
Dominican Repub- 


Moca, whither he 
had gone to quell an insurrection an- 
ticipated there. His assassin was a man 
whose father Heureux caused to be put to 
death some years ago. Upon Heureux’s 
death Vice-president Figuero, of the repub- 
lic, immediately assumed the presidency, but 
there seemed evidence that he would not 
be permitted a peaceful administration, as 
armed uprisings were occurring in various 
places under the leadership of Juan Isidro 
Jiminez, a revolutionary leader who has sev- 
eral times attempted to become dictator of 
the country. The United States ordered 
the cruiser Vew Orleans and the gunboat 
Machias to Santo Domingoto look after Amer- 
ican interests. Heureux was a prominent 
figure in West Indian politics. He was 
elected president of the Dominican Republic 
in 1882 and served one term. In 1887 he 
was again elected and had served continu- 
ously up to the time of his death. 

















A New Secretary On the rst of August Gen. 

of War. Russell A. Alger retired 
from President McKinley’s cabinet and the 
Hon. Elihu Root succeeded him as secre- 
tary of war. Mr. Root is a prominent New 
York lawyer and is said to have been chosen 
in preference to a military man because of 
the number of law points likely to arise in 
determining upon a form of government for 
our new colonies. Mr. Root seems to en- 
joy in a large measure the confidence of the 
country in taking up his new and difficult 
duties. 


The prompt action of 
Mayor Farley in calling 
out the militia put an end to what was prac- 
tically a Reign of Terror in Cleveland. On 
July 17, the employees of the Big Consoli- 
dated Street Car Company again went out 
on strike, claiming that the company had 
violated the agreement entered into three 
weeks before. For a time riot reigned su- 
preme, the strikers or their friends even go- 
ing so far as to make repeated use of dyna- 
mite to destroy cars and other railroad 
property. Troops to the number of 1,300 
were called to Cleveland before order was 
restored. In the presence of force the 
strike assumed another form ; a boycott was 
instituted so rigid that people riding upon 
Big Consolidated cars could barely pur- 
chase the necessaries of life, especially in 
the outlying districts, and the cars, though 
running regularly, were almost deserted. 
Early in August most of the troops had left 
the city and the boycott seemed giving way. 


The Cleveland Street 
Car Strike. 


The middle of July an 
abortive attempt to pro- 
duce a strike on the lines of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company was made by the 
union workmen. About a thousand men 
took part in the strike, mainly on the old 
Nassau lines, but they were not supported 
by the majority of the employees and after 
a week, during which some rioting occurred, 
the strike practically died out. An at- 
tempted strike on the underground electric 
lines of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company of New York, which occurred at 
J—Sept. 


Strikes in Brooklyn 
and New York. 
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the same time, shared a similar fate. The 
principal grievance of the strikers was the 
alleged violation of the ten-hour law. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has directed the State 
Board of Arbitration to ascertain whether 
or not the law is being disregarded. 


The attempt of Gov- 
ernor Pingree to ob- 
tain three-cent street-car fares for the city 
of Detroit was again thwarted during the 
second week of July, by the vote of the city 
council not to grant the “working” fran- 
chise asked by the governor. It will be re- 
membered that last spring Governor Pin- 
gree was made one of a commission of three 
authorized by the Michigan legislature to 
arrange for the municipal ownership of the 
Detroit street railways. The commission 
entered into negotiations with the railway 
companies for the purchase of their lines 
for $17,500,000, but the supreme court of 
the state decided that the city could not 
constitutionally own the roads. Thereupon 
the governor planned to organize a com- 
pany which should purchase the roads, es- 
tablish three-cent fares, and agree to sell 
out to the city whenever it could constitu- 
tionally purchase. The street-car compan- 
ies were ready to sell providing they were 
guaranteed by a “security franchise” which 
provided that if either interest or principal 
were not paid as agreed upon, the street- 
car system should revert to the original 
owners with a forty-eight-year franchise. 
The “security franchise” was embodied in 
an ordinance which passed the city council 
but was vetoed by Mayor Maybury and 
lacked sufficient votes in the council to be 
passed over the mayor’s veto. 

The street railway companies, who had 
introduced three-cent fares pending the con- 
clusion of the purchase, returned to the old 
charge of five cents. A noteworthy feature 
of the struggle was the solid opposition of 
the Detroit papers to the governor’s plan. 
They claimed that the purchase price was 
more than the roads were worth and that 
the new company would not be able to pay 
expenses and interest on its bonds and thus 
the old companies would be sure to regain 
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possession, with their franchise extended. 
Governor Pingree does not admit perma- 
nent defeat. It is said that he will bring 
the issue before the people by becoming a 
candidate for mayor. 


The twenty thousand Epworth 
Leaguers who met at Indian- 
apolis, July 20-23, were an enthusiastic 
company and enjoyed to the full the hos- 
pitality of the city and the excellencies of a 
program crowded full of helpful services. 
Although the convention was an interna- 
tional one the Methodist Episcopal churches 
of the United States and Canada naturally 
furnished most of the delegates and the 
meeting gave renewed evidence of the dis- 
appearance of sectional lines. According 
to the report of the general secretary, the 
Epworth League now numbers 26,450 chap- 
ters, with a membership of more than 1,750,- 
ooo. During the last two years chapters 
have been organized in Liberia, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Russia. The next interna- 
tional convention of the League will be 
held in San Francisco in 1gor. 

The thirty-eighth annual session of the 
National Educational Association was held 
at Los Angeles during the second week of 
July. The low rates and many side excur- 
sions, as well as the character of the meet- 
ing itself, attracted a large number of 
teachers from all parts of the Union. 


Conventions. 


On July 21st the great 
agnostic died suddenly at 
his summer home at Dobbs Ferry, N. 


Robert G. Ingersoll. 


Y. It is difficult for his contemporaries 
to form an impartial judgment of this man, 
who for years was the most prominent op- 
ponent of the Christian faith, or to measure 
the extent of his influence. A profound 
and logical investigator he never was, and 
throughout his life failed to comprehend 
the underlying spirit of Christianity. His 
scathing satire and ridicule of dogmas, 
which he mistook for vital principles, 
doubtless influenced many who failed to 
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detect his sophistries, but they could not 
permanently afiect the church, unless, per- 
chance, by leading it to place less emphasis 
upon non-essentials and more upon the unas- 
sailable Christ. While best known as an 
agnostic lecturer Colonel Ingersoll attained 
note as a lawyer and politician. His suc- 
cess in all these lines was due to his talent 
of oratory. He had a creditable but not 
brilliant record as colonel in the Civil 
War. He was a native of Dresden, N. Y., 
and the son of a Liberal Congregational 
minister. The persecutions his father en- 
dured at the hands of orthodoxy are said to 
have caused his intolerance of Christianity. 


On July 18, Col. A. L. Hawkins, 
commander of the Tenth Penn- 
sylvania Regiment, died on the transport 
Senator, which was bearing the regiment 
home from Manila. His body was brought 
home for burial. Colonel Hawkins had 
done gallant service with his men in the 
Philippines and his death before reaching 
home, after he had endured the rigors of 
the campaign, was especially sad. His 
home was at Washington, Pa. He had 
been talked of in connection with the nomi- 
nation for state treasurer of his state. 

On the same day occurred the death of 
Horatio Alger, the well-known writer of 
boys’ stories, at Natick, Mass. Mr. Alger 
wrote in all about seventy stories, of which 
“ Ragged Dick” is perhaps the most popu- 
lar. He aimed to make honesty and indus- 
try attractive to young readers and the favor 
his books enjoy attests his success. 

The Baroness de Rothschild, whose gen- 
erosity helped to brighten so many lives, 
died in Paris July 20, at the age of seventy- 
four. 

Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, a daughter of 
Chief Justice Chase and wife of a former 
governor of Rhode Island, died at Washing- 
ton, July 31. She was a woman of remark- 
able beauty and brilliant social qualities 
and was one of the leaders of Washington 
society in ante-bellum days. 


Obituary. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


No man can have more at heart the in- 
terests of American universities than 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, who has been 
connected with so many of them and is now at the 
head of one of the largest. That he knows their 
history, appreciates their worth, realizes their dan- 
gers, and holds for their future the highest hopes 
and ideals his volume on “ University Problems ”* 
proves. The initiatory address is that delivered at 
the opening of Johns Hopkins University in 1876, 
the second served on a similar occasion at the 
University of California, and the remainder were 
delivered at various observances at Johns Hopkins, 
Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Washington and Lee, the 
Columbian Exposition, etc. President Gilman uses 
a scholarly, dignified style, his pages are rich in il- 
lustration, and his sentiments are so sound and his 
ideas so practical that one is assured that in the 
hands of such stanch advocates and wise directors 
the future of our schools of higher learning is bright. 

The history of education and educational move- 
ments are subjects with which teachers should be 
familiar. A series of books which give information 
of this kind is known as “ The Great Educators.” 


Educational. 


These books are largely biographical in nature, but 
the authors, while delineating individual characters 
and describing achievements, are at the same time 
setting forth in a most admirable way the principal 


events of educational history. ‘“ Horace Mann and 
the Common School Revival in the United States ”’t 
is the title of one of this series, and the author, Dr. 
B. A. Hinsdale, has employed his usually clear and 
elegant literary style to give the readers an idea of 
the great influence of Horace Mann on the educa- 
tional movement in the United States. The influ- 
ence of the Arnolds on education in England is set 
forth by Sir Joshua Fitch in an easy, attractive 
style, and the author also gives his estimate of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s position as a poet in connection with 
interesting biographical details. Rousseau and his 
system of education is the theme of a third volume] 
of this series, which is written by Thomas David- 
son, and with a facile pen the author points out the 
fallacies of “Emile, ou de l’éducation.” His criti- 
cisms, which are keen and perspicuous, are founded 


* University Problems in the United States. By Daniel Coit 
Gilman, LL.D. 319 pp. $2.00. New York: The Century Co. 

t Horace Mann and the Common School Revival in the 
United States. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 332 pp. 
$1.00. Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their Influence on 
English Education. By Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D. 286 pp. 
$1.00.——|} Rousseau and Education According to Nature. By 
Thomas Davidson. 259 pp. $1.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


on Rousseau’s works, many selections from which 
are included in the text of the book. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, has been 
a leading spirit in educational reform for thirty 
years or more, and during that time he has made 
important addresses and written valuable essays on 
educational matters. These have been collected in 
a volume to which has been given the title “ Edu- 
cational Reform.”* Higher and liberal education, 
the grammar school course, medical and ministerial 
education, the relation of the common schools and 
colleges, and the college curriculum are some of 
the subjects the writer has treated in his well- 
known clear and scholarly style. 

A growing interest in the study of child life 
promises to revolutionize many long-accepted no- 
tions of the nature and training of children. Per- 
haps the most suggestive of recent volumes on the 
subject is “A Study of a Child,”t a continuous 
record, fairly complete from birth to eight years of 
age, of the life of a child who is reared and trained 
according to the theories of Froebel, Herbart, and 
Preyer. Naturally the volume is of especial interest 
to three classes, the psychologist, the mother, and 
the educator, all of whom are sure to find in it val- 
uable hints for their fields of work. But the record 
is fascinating even to the ordinary reader, revealing 
the growth, now gradually, now with marvelous 
rapidity, of the intellect, showing the results of wise 
encouragement in some directions, of thwarting in 
others, and emphasizing the value and danger of 
imitation, of curiosity, and of affection, all so strong 
in the child. It is from such carefully prepared 
records as this that the true nature of the child 
will eventually be understood, and its training and 
education be modified to meet its requirements and 
develop most wisely its dawning intellect. 

To those who have the interests of higher edu- 
cation in America at heart a recent volume of 
essayst by George Trumbull Ladd, professor of 
philosophy in Yale University, will be agreeable 
reading. The first two relate to development of 
the American university and the place of the fitting 
school; the third is an argument for the so-called 
“old” education, as advocated at Yale, in prefer- 
ence to the “new” as adopted at Harvard ; the last 


* Educational Reform. Essays and Addresses. By Charles 
William Eliot, LL.D. 418 pp. $2.00. New York: The 
Century Company. 

+A Study of a Child. By Louise E. Hogan. Illustrated 
with over sco original drawings by the child. 220 pp. $2.50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

+ Essays on the Higher Education. By George Trumbull 
Ladd. 142 pp. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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discusses very fully the essentials of a modern lib- 
eral education. All of them bear the stamp of broad 
scholarship, sound thought, and high purpose. 

To apply the principles of psychology to the art 
of teaching has been the aim in “ Psychology in the 
Schoolroom.”* Beginning with the relation of psy- 
chology to physiology, each faculty of the mind is 
thoroughly analyzed, its application to the govern- 
ment and instruction of children is discussed, and 
practical suggestions are offered for the conduct of 
teachers in developing or arresting incipient tenden- 
cies in the children under their supervision. The vol- 
ume is very interesting and helpful, and ought to com- 
mend itself to all guardians of children and youth. 

Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent of schools in 
Brookline, Mass., contributes to the literature on 
modern education ten interesting and scholarly lec- 
tures on “Social Phases of Education in the School 
and Home,”t confining his attention to the social 
effect of education on the child, the home, the school, 
the vocation, the church, the criminal, and the com- 
munity. An account of the Brookline Education 
Society and its work concludes the volume, in which 
parents as well as teachers will find much of sug- 
gestion and inspiration. 

Of equal interest and value is a series of essays { 
on educational problems by Paul H. Hanus, assistant 
professor of the history and art of teaching in Har- 
vard University. The greater part of the volume 
is devoted to an excellent study of the aims in gram- 
mar and high school teaching, with suggestions con- 
cerning courses and methods best calculated to de- 
velop the individual child and prepare him for social 
service. Mr. Hanus holds lofty ideals for the 
teacher, but he does not exaggerate the importance 
of her work, and his conclusions are well founded. 

In her work in the Day Training Department in 
Owens College, Manchester, England, Catherine I. 
Dodd has successfully carried out the principles of 
Herbart in regard to the methods of teaching chil- 
dren. Ina little volume entitled, “Introduction to 
the Herbartian Principles of Teaching,”|| she has 
concisely expounded and illustrated these principles, 
applying them to English primary schools. The 
methods employed to systematize the knowledge al- 
ready possessed by the young minds and to awaken 
an interest in farther study are so simple and nat- 
ural that it does not need the mind of a_ psycholo- 
gist to recognize their superiority to the artificial 
system so generally in use in England and America: 


* Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter, B. A., 
B.Sc., and A. H. Garlick, B. A. 413 pp. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

+ Social Phases of Education in the School and Home. By 
Samuel T. Dutton. 259 pp. $1.25-——t Educational Aims and 
Educational Values. By Paul H. Hanus. 211 pp. $1.0o— 
\| Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of Teaching. By 
Catherine I. Dodd. With ani duction by Prof W. Rein 
(Jena). 198 pp. $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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The author presents her subject in great complete- 
ness, and the tables, drawings, and schemes of les- 
sons are valuable aids in applying the principles. 

The report to the American Historical Associa- 
tion* by a committee of seven of the leading teach- 
ers of history in our colleges and universities con- 
tains valuable information and suggestions on the 
study of history in secondary schools. The impor- 
tance of historical study is emphasized, the pro- 
grams for four and three years’ courses are offered, 
the amount of history required in the entrance ex- 
aminations of the leading institutions is discussed, 
and reports are made of the extent and character 
of the study of history in the United States, Ger- 
many, France, and England. 

Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Chicago Normal 
School, has compiled a very complete manualf for 
the use of pupils in nature study in the grammar 
grades. It provides directions for field work, how 
to make the necessary apparatus, lists of equipment, 
points to be noted in the examination of objects, 
and questions to answer. Many subjects which in 
later study are classified under biology, botany, as- 
tronomy, geology, meteorology, and physics are 
covered in a general and interesting way, and a 
good foundation for later work assured. 

The recognition in the schoolroom of the impor- 
tant fact that mental dulness is more often caused 
by physical defects than lack of intellect makes 
some study of the physical nature of the child im- 
perative. Dr. Stuart H. Rowe has furnished an ad- 
mirable text-book} for this purpose, in which he de- 
scribes the more noticeable results of the common 
deficiencies and provides tests to prove their ex- 
istence and extent. Sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
smell, the muscular and temperature senses, motor 
ability, enunciation, nervousness, fatigue, disease, 
habits of posture and movement, growth and ado- 
lescence, are among the subjects which receive 
treatment. 


The readers of “The Cruise of the 
Cachalot” will be glad to know that 
that wonderful tale of deep-sea life did not exhaust 
the author’s store of knowledge. Close upon its 
great success comes a volume of short stories,|| 
each a complete picture of some phase of life in the 
depths, and each so perfect of its kind that it is 


Fiction. 


*The Study of History in Schools. Report to the American 
Historical Association by the Committee of Seven: Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, chairman; Herbert B. Adams, George L. Fox, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Charles H. Haskins, Lucy M. Salmon, 
H. Morse Stephens. 267 pp. 50 cts.——t Nature Study for 
Grammar Grades. By Wilbur S. Jackman, A.B. 407 pp. $1.00. 
——t The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It. 
By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. 207 pp. $1.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

| Idylls of the Sea. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S., First 
Mate. With an introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey. 266 pp. 
$1.25. New York: D. Appl and Company. 
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difficult to choose any for special mention. “The 
Birth of an Island” and “In the Crow’s Nest” are 
wonderful bits of word-painting, while the vividness 
with which “A Submarine Earthquake” and the 
method of “Running the Easting Down” are de- 
scribed leaves the reader with a thrill. Seven 
studies in marine natural history furnish interesting 
reading, and a proof that Mr. Bullen is a marked 
exception to the average sailor in his great powers 
of observation and his knowledge of book-lore. 
Certainly no ship ever furnished a more extraordi- 
nary first mate, and he must feel that a life of such 
exceptional privations and dangers has earned its 
reward in the pleasure he is able to give to a multi- 
tude of readers and the fame it has brought to him- 
self. 

The first literary work done by the author of 
“ Quo Vadis” has been recently translated by Jer- 
emiah Curtin and published under the title “In 
Vain.”* It is a story of Polish student life and 
presents phases of social life peculiar to the Polish 
university. It may not be fair to infer that in it the 
young author drew from his own experiences at 
Warsaw, where he was at the time a student, but 
he writes as from personal knowledge and one can 
be certain that much is described as Sienkiewicz 
himself saw it. Written at the age of eighteen, the 
story is naturally immature and inconclusive, but 
it contains much of real merit, proves that the 
student already possessed a deep knowledge of life 
and its problems, and reveals many of the qualities 
whose perfect development in later work contributed 
to his fame. 

When King Richard of England was crusading 
in the Holy Land he and a small following were 
suddenly surrounded by the Saracens, and Richard 
was all but captured when Godfrey de Bersac cried, 
“I am the king! Save me!” thus rescuing Rich- 
ard and making himself a prisoner. Around this 
incident Mr. Sheppard Stevens has woven a pretty 
story,t told by three people. The old nurse re- 
counts the first meeting of her charge, the Lady 
Joscelyn, with Godfrey, the brief courtship, his de- 
parture on the crusade, and her mistress’ forced 
marriage with her brutal cousin. Godfrey takes up 
the tale, and his adventures in Richard’s army, the 
sad story of his boyish squire, his life as a captor to 
the brother of Saladin, and final escape are related 
in quaint but vigorous English. The third tale, 
told by Godfrey’s brother, now a chaplain in Lady 
Joscelyn’s household, recites the return of Godfrey, 
the violent death of the drunken husband, and the 
eventual happiness of the brave knight and noble 
lady. Mr. Stevens has admirably reproduced the 


*In Vain. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from. the 


Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 237 pp. $1.25.——tI am the 
King. Being the Account of Some Happenings in the Life 
of Godfrey de Bersae, Crusader-Knight. By Sheppard Stevens. 
213 pp. $1.25. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
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life, customs, and superstitions of England at that 
period, and his story is as artistic in treatment as 
pleasing in conception. 

Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier is the first to discover 
in the summer school materials for the novelist, and 
he has utilized them very effectively in a story * of 
an English composition class in the Harvard Sum- 
mer School. “The Pedagogues” differs from the 
ordinary college story in proportion as the summer 
school of necessity differs from regular college life, 
and presents the unusual aspect of a deserted 
campus, closed buildings, and the typical student 
replaced by the half-educated, often crude, but 
ambitious common-school-teacher. Mr. Pier dis- 
plays much ingenuity in the delineation of his 
characters and the unfolding of a plot which in- 
volves them in a series of embarrassing, ludicrous, 
and yet pathetic mistakes and culminates on the 
last day of the term in a really masterly scene, which 
serves to rectify matters and leaves them all wiser 
if not happier people. ’ 

A collection of fifteen short stories t written by 
Edward Bellamy will be received with unusual 
interest on account of the author’s more ambitious 
work and comparatively recent death. Among 
them many readers will recognize and gladly reread 
a few which first appeared as magazine stories, such 
as “An Echo of Antietam,” “A Love Story Re- 
versed,” and “A Positive Romance.” Thesestories 
contain much variety in subject and form, and not 
a few possess great originality and even daring in 
their conception. It is in his delineation of the 
various characteristics of village life and the creation 
of love scenes that Mr. Bellamy’s work seems most 
natural and possesses the greatest charm. The 
volume is prefaced with an interesting biographical 
sketch by William Dean Howells. 

The “luck ” which falls to Tom Benton ¢ seems 
for the most part to be of a very bad sort, and the 
reader almost despairs of seeing his ability and 
energy rewarded before the bars of copper prove to 
be gold and he can return to Kitty with his promise 
fulfilled, eventually to gain his long-sought and 
well-earned happiness. But while one resents the 
unmerited hardships of the lad’s numerous adven- 
tures, their recital furnishes exciting chapters, at the 
end of each of which one is only too content if his 
luck brings him through alive. The perils of the 
sea seem to be growing in attraction for authors, 
and Mr. Hamblen has admirably depicted a goodly 
number. 


*The Pedagogues. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
$1.25. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

t The Blindman’s World and Other Stories. By Edward 
Bellamy. With a preparatory sketch by W. D. Howells. 
415 pp. $1.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 

+ Tom Benton’s Luck. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 374 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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“The Romance of a Midshipman,”* by W. 
Clark Russell, continues the adventures of those 
who go down to the sea in ships. The story of the 
hero’s early life in a little French town, his school 
experience, and attempted runaway are of indiffer- 
ent interest, but when his romance begins, at the 
beginning of his fourth voyage as a midshipman, 
the interest deepens, and, through the difficult 
wooing of the young lady passenger with whom he 
had played in childhood, their shipwreck on a reef, 
the discovery of the floating island and the stranded 
schooner, and their life aboard it, their rescue and 
visit in New York, and their final arrival in London, 
with happiness already in possession and prosperity 
assured in the near future, the pages turn quickly, 
and the reader lays down the book on the whole 
well satisfied. 

Another interesting story of life on the sea and 
its remote islands is the work of John Oxenham.t 
In its pleasant description of the little company of 
shipwrecked people, the perils and simple pleasures 
of their island life from day to day, their long-de- 
layed rescue, and the final contentment of the hero— 
“ God’s prisoner ”—deeply sinning but punished and 
wholly repentant, one is glad to forget the uncanny 
horror of the earlier chapters and the great wrong 
out of which the happiness of the story evolves. 

The adventures of two Spanish youths who ran 
away from their Californian homes to escape con- 
scription in the army form the basis of a bright 
story by Gertrude Atherton.t The courage and 
diplomacy they displayed, in their encounter with 
wild animals, their life as captors of the Indians, 
the difficulty with the gold-crazed priest, and in 
wanderings in the Mojave Desert, with its terrible 
desolation and puzzling mirages, proved them equal 
to American boys, of whose audacity and prowess 
they had often heard. When at last they reached 
Los Angeles, and found a battle in progress over 
the governorship of the Californias, they piunged 
in, fought heroically, and at its close were proud to 
be enlisted for the service they had spent long 
weeks of hardship and danger in escaping. 


It is safe to say that of the trav- 
elers to the Alaska gold-fields 
none had quite the object in view that actuated 
Hamlin Garland, who took up the journey of four 
thousand miles over the inland route through 
British Columbia and experienced the terrible 
hardships of that wild, inexorable trail for the 
impressions such a contact with nature and with 


Miscellaneous. 





*The Romance of a Midshipman. By W. Clark Russell. 
391 pp. $1.50. New York: R. F. Fenno and Company. 

+ God’s Prisoner. By John Oxenham. 314pp. $1.25. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 

+The Valiant Runaways. By Gertrude Atherton. With 
illustrations by Walter C. Greenough. 276 pp. $1.25. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


primitive conditions would yield. At Glenora he 
turned aside, going by water to Skaguay, and 
thence to the Atlin Lakes, from which point he 
started homeward, returning by steamer to Seattle. 
Mr. Garland’s account* of his experiences furnishes 
enjoyable reading for all who delight in the novel 
and stimulating in literature. Here one finds vivid 
word-pictures of a wonderful, new country, graphic 
sketches of many types of goldseekers, brief 
poems relating the incidents and thoughts peculiar 
to such a journey, and reflections of a movement 
as picturesque and tragic as the imagination could 
picture. The story of the stately Ladrone, who 
carried his master so far and so faithfully, and 
whose reward consisted of a royal journey from 
Wrangell Island to the plains of Wisconsin and the 
promise of a cherished old age, is a charming 
feature of the book. 

In the days of superstitious beliefs wonderful are 
the tales that were told of the Enchanted Islands 
that were supposed to dot the great Atlantic. 
Some of these have been identified in later days of 
exploration and discovery, but many of them still 
have their existence in that realm of fancy in which 
the magical stories relating to their inhabitants grew 
and developed into well-rounded legends. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson has selected twenty of these 
to make up a volume of great interest and merit.f 
As far as possible, he has arranged them in chron- 
ological order, from the story of Atlantis to the 
search for the Fountain of Perpetual Youth in 
Florida, and has related them in simple, direct, but 
charming fashion. The heroes of the Round Table 
and their wonderful feats are described according 
to the legendary lore, not as Tennyson embellishes 
them, and the exploits of the mythical heroes of 
Ireland, Wales, and Scandinavia are recounted with 
equal faithfulness. Mr. Higginson has constructed 
the legends from the varying forms in which they 
are found in ancient writings, and these sources are 
cited in a very complete and valuable appendix. 

Among recent books on the Philippine Islands, 
that of Major G. J. Younghusband{ will doubtless 
take a prominent place, not more on account of its 
popular character than because its author was an 
inhabitant of the islands at the time of their oc- 
cupation by the United States troops, and because, 
being an English officer, he writes without prejudice 
regarding the war and the country and people in 
general. Major Younghusband prefaces his per- 
sonal experience with a brief history of the islands 
and a biography of Aguinaldo, and the book is well 





*The Trail of the Goldseekers. A Record of Travel in 
Prose and Verse. By Hamlim Garland. 264 pp. $1.50—— 
t Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. With illustrations by Albert Herter. 
259 pp. $1.50.——t The Philippine Islands and Round About. 
By Major G. J. Younghusband. With illustrations and map. 
230 pp. $2.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 























illustrated with full-page portraits, views of scenery, 
and naval and army engagements. 

As a lieutenant on board the Boston during its 
stay in Honolulu Harbor, in 1892-93, Lucien Young, 
of the United States Navy, had a good opportunity 
to study not only the political situation but the 
country and people. From the information he 
then received and has since acquired on these sub- 
jects, “ The Real Hawaii” * has been written. Mr. 
Young’s interest in the country and his exceptional 
advantages for investigation give one little room to 
doubt his statements, although his report of the 
overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy is in contra- 
diction to the official one, which resulted in the at- 
tempt to restore the ex-queen. The opening chap- 
ter contains a brief history of the islands up to 
Liliuokalani’s reign, followed by an account of the 
Boston's history while stationed there, including 
descriptions of Honolulu, its people and customs, 
religion and resources, and the political upheaval. 
The book closes with an account of the annexation 
and its ceremonies and an appendix containing val- 
uable information concerning the natural resources, 
schools, exports and imports, etc. 

No book of recent publication contains more 
interesting reading or food for thought than “ The 
United States of Europe,”t by W. T. Stead. Its 
four hundred and more pages owe their origin to a 
rapid journey Mr. Stead took last autumn, visiting 
the principal cities of Europe with a view to dis- 
covering the consensus of opinion regarding the 
United States’ assumption of the rédle of a world 
power and the czar’s peace proposal. The results 
of this pilgrimage, not only in relation to those two 
important subjects but other matters of interna- 
tional interest also, are set down, in Mr. Stead’s 
well-known, racy style, in five parts: Towards the 
Federation of the World; England in 1898; The 
Northwestern States; Russia of the Rescript; Pos- 
sible Outcomes. The illustrations are of interest, 
consisting mostly of portraits of prominent Euro- 
peans. 

Few writers command a more respectful hearing 
at the present time than John Fiske, whether he 
chooses American history or the problems of the 
universe as his subject. In his latest volumet he 
continues the line of thought embodied in “The 
Idea of God,” and “ The Destiny of man,” discuss- 
ing kindred subjects of “ The Mystery of Evil” and 
“The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice” 
with a breadth of scholarship and a wealth of argu- 
ment that are all-convincing. The third part of the 





*The Real Hawaii. Its History and Present Condition. 
By Lucien Young, U.S. N. 371 pp. $1.50.——t The United 
States of Europe on the Eve of the Parliament of Peace. By 
W. T. Stead. 468 pp. $2.00. New York: Doubleday and 
McClure Co. 

+ Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. 195 pp. $1.00. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and C 
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volume, “The Everlasting Reality of Religion,” 
is a masterly argument for the immortality of the 
soul, and shows no difficulty in reconciling the 
high purpose of God in man to the facts of the 
evolution theory. To quote Mr. Fiske: “From 
man’s origin we gather hints of his destiny, and the 
study of evolution leads our thoughts through 
nature to God.” 

No good American could ask for a more attract- 
ive itinerary of travel than Edwin M. Bacon uses 
as a basis for his “Historic Pilgrimages in New 
England.”* Assuming the réle of friendly guide to 
a western high-school boy, whose interest in the 
beginnings of his country’s history is thoroughly 
aroused, he makes delightful excursions to the 
birthplaces of our colonial and national life—Cape 
Cod, Plymouth, Kingston, Salem, Marblehead, Bos- 
ton, Lexington, Concord, and Cambridge—mingling 
with descriptions of the landmarks of provincial 
and revolutionary periods interesting excerpts from 
old diaries and accounts. The result is an exceed- 
ingly accurate narrative of the more important 
history that is represented by eastern Massachu- 
setts, presented in an unusually attractive form. 
Each pilgrimage is fully illustrated with appropriate 
reproductions of historic sites, buildings, portraits, 
maps, and interesting relics. 
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an Introduction by Henry A. Bultz, L.D. 90 cts. 

Banks, Louis Albert, D.D. The Christ Brotherhood. $1.20. 

Warren, Henry White, LL.D. Among the Forces. $1.00. 


Translated from 


* Historical Pilgrimages in New England. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. 475 pp. $1.50. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Myers, Cortland. Why Men Do Not Go to Church. 60 cts. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Racine. Andromaque. Reproduction of the Text of 1697, 
the Last Printed in the Lifetime of Racine. Paper. 
Buell, — S., M.A. Essentials of Psychology. $1.10. 
Moliére, I B. P. Le Misanthrope, Comedie. Paper. 25 cts. 
Mellé, Mademoiselle Rosine. ‘The Contemporary French 
Writers. Selections from the French Writers of the Second 
Part of the Nineteenth Century. With Literary Notices and 
Historical, Geographical, Etymological, Grammatical, and 
Explanatory Notes. 8s cts. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


Racine’s Athalie. Edited with an Introduction, Containing a 
Treatise on Versification and with Notes, by Charles A. 
Eggert, Ph.D. Boards. 30 cts. 

Fortier, Alcée. Sept Grands Auteurs du Dix-Neuviéme Siécle. 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, 
Théophile Gautier, Prosper Mérimée, Francois Coppée. 
60 cts. 

Souvestre, Emile. Un Philosophe Sous Les Toits. Journal 
d'un Homme Heureux. Edited with Notes by W. H. Fraser, 
B.A. 50 cts. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Dowson, Ernest, and Moore, Arthur. Adrian Rome. A Con- 
temporary Portrait. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


James, William. Human Immortality. Two Supposed Ob- 
jections to the Doctrine. $1.00. 

Tucker, William Jewett. The Making and the Unmaking of 
the Preacher. Lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, 
Yale University, 1898. $1 

Darwin, George Howard. The Tides and Kindred Phenomena 
in the Solar System. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON, 
King, Charles F. Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe. 


1.25. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. Stories of the American Revolution. 
Part II. $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Lagerléf, Selma. The Miracles of Antichrist. A Novel. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Pauline Bancroft Flach. $1.50. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, 


Sleight, Mary Breck. An Island Heroine. The Story of a 
Daughter of the Revolution. $1.50. 

Babcock, William H. Cian of the Chariots. A Romance of 
the Days of Arthur, Emperor of Britain, and His Knights of 
the Round Table. How they Delivered London and Over- 
men the Saxons after the Downfall of Koman Britain. 


$1. 

aii, isabella M. (Pansy). The Prince of Peace; or, The 
Beautiful Life of Jesus. Revised Edition. Illustrated by 
Hofmann. $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


Marshall, Emma. Under the Dome of St. Paul’s. A Story of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s Days. $1.50. 

Blackman, William Fremont. The Making of Hawaii. A 
Study in Social Evolution. 

American Prose: Selections with Critical Introductions by 
Various Writers and a General Introduction. Edited by 

George Rice Carpenter. $1.00. 

Caird, Tohn, D.D., LL.D. University Addresses: Being Ad- 
dresses on Subjects of Academic Study Delivered to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

Pike, Granville Ross. The Divine Drama. The Manifestation 
of God i in the Universe. $1.50. 

Brooks, William Keith, Ph. er .D. The Foundations of 

es $2.50. 
igginson, Thomas Wengert Old Gee $1.25. 

Mi Is, Wesley, M.A., M. D.V.S., F.R.S.C. The Nature 
and Development o ia Intelligence. 

Nash, Henry S. Ethics and Revelation. $1.50. 

Mackintosh, Robert, B.D. (Edin.), M.A., D. D “(Glasg,). From 
Comte to "Benjamin Kidd. The Appeal to Biology; or, Evo- 
lution for Human Guidance. $1.50. 

Crew, Henry, Ph.D. The Elements of Physics. For Use in 
High Schools. $1.10. 

Weir, James, Jr.,.M.D. The yo of Reason; or, Mental 
Traits in the Lower Animals. $1.2 

Rogers, Arthur Kenyon, Ph.D. x Brief Introduction to 
Modern Philosophy. $1.25. 


Hillyer, H. W., Ph.D. Laboratory Manual. Experiments to 
Illustrate the Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 90 cts. 

Life and Remains of the Rev. H. Quick. Edited by F. 
Storr. $1.50. 

Trent, William P. John Milton. A Short Study of His Life 
and Works. ao. 

The Works of Shakespeare. Vol. V., King Henry Sixth and 
Richard the Third. Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
C. H. Herford, Litt. D. $1.50. 

Symonds, John Addington. An Introduction to the Study of 
Dante. $2.00. 

Source-Book of American History. Edited for Schools and 
Readers by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 60 cts. 

Handbook of British, Continental and Canadian Universities. 
Compiled for the Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College by 
Isabel Maddison, B. Sc., Ph. 

Blaisdell, Etta Austin, and Blaisdell, me ve Frances. Child 
Life in’ Tale and Fable. A Second Reader. 

— 7 Holley, Ph.D, D.D. The Student’s Life of 

‘au 1.2 

Eliot’s Silas rr Edited with Notes — Introduction by 
Edward L. Gulick, A. M. (Harvard). 25 ¢ 

Milton’s Comus, Lycidas, etc., and Mathew oo. s Address 
on Milton. er" with Notes and Introduction by Andrew 
an George, M.A. cts. 

‘on’s C ilde Harok ’s Pilgrimage. Edited with Notes and 
ntroduction by Andrew J. George, M.A. 25 cts. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
Powell, J. W. Truth and Error: or, The Science of Intellec- 
tion. $1.75. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 
Emery, M.S. How to Enjoy Pictures. With a Special Chap- 
ter on Pictures in the School-Room by Stella Skinner. $1.50. 
Perry, Walter Scott. Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders. 
$1.50. 
POTTER & PUTNAM COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Proctor, Mary. Stories of Starland. 50 ets. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK, 
eee, Alfred C., M.A., D.Sc., M.R.I.A. The Study of 
an. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, TORONTO. 

Stewart, Robert Laird, D.D. The Land of Israel. A Text 
Book on the Physical and Historical Geography of the — 
Land, Embodying the Results of Recent Research. $r. 

Trumbull, H. Clay. Border Lines in the Fields of Dou stful 
Practices. $1.00. 

Wallace, Edwin Sherman. Jerusalem the Holy. A Brief His- 
tory of Ancient Jerusalem; With an Account of the Modern 
$7 and Its Conditions—Political, Religious, and Social. 

1.50. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 

Barrows, Samuel J. The Isles and Shrines of Greece. $2.00. 

Renan, Ernest. The Apostles. Including the Period from the 
Death of Jesus until the Greater Missions of Paul. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. $2.50. 

Ward, William G. Tennyson’s Debt to Environment. A 
Study of Tennyson’s England as an Introduction to His 
Poems. 50 cts. 

Saint-Amand, Imbert de. Napoleon III. and His Court. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With Portraits. $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Stapfer, Edmond. The Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. $1.25. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON. 

Howe, Reginald Heber, Jr. On the Birds’ Highway. With 
Photographic Illustrations by the Author, and a Frontispiece 
in Color from a Painting by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. $2.00. 

E.B. TREAT & CO., NEW YORK. 

Gregg, Rev. David, D.D. Facts that Call for Faith. A Series 
of Discourses. $1.00. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK, 

Adeney, Walter F., M.A. The Construction of the Bible. 50 
cts. 


THE WALL STREET DAILY INVESTIGATOR, NEW YORK. 
Cornwallis, Kinahan. The War for the Union, or, The Duel be- 
tween North and South. 
WARD WAUGH COMPANY, M’VICAR’S BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Moore, J. Howard. Better-World Philosophy. A Sociological 
Synthesis. $1.00. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Growth does not belong to 
disease. They are never to- 
gether. You must be satished 
with one. If it’s growth you 
want you must free the scalp 
from dandruff which is disease. 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer cures the disease that 
causes dandruff. 

This forerunner of baldness 
is destroyed. Your scalp is 
made clean and your hair stops 
falling out. 

It also brings back the dark, 
rich color of early life to faded 


or gray hair 


you, send one dollar to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 











THE CHAUTAUQUAN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





New York. 


Massachusetts. 





MANY MEN OF MARK 


Still follow the 
trend of the train- 
ing received at 
Riverview Acad- 
emy. Their am- 
bition was awak- 
ened by the mas- 
terful methods at 
Riverview; self- 
reliance was crea- 
ted by the military 
discipline at 
Riverview; the 
vigor of manhood 

Main Building. was assured by 
physical training at Riverview. 64 ‘years’ experience in 
the = and development of boyhood has raised the 
method 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


to the highest educational standard. Prepares for any 
college or military school. Overlooks the Hudson River. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Poughkeepsie, 





Claverack, New York. 
THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
A Classical Seminary of high grade for boysand girls. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. Conservatory of Music, Art, and 


|Elocution, For catalogue address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Principal. 





Yonkers-on-Hudson (17 miles from N. Y. City), New York. 
|KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

| Organized 1890, named for Rev. Charles Kingsley. Advan- 
|tages of city and country life, unequaled courses of study, delight- 
\ful surroundings. For illustrated catalogue and references 
address CHARLES B. AMES, M.A., Director. 


9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
Law School. | 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars address 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. | 





Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
DR. SARGENT’S NORMAL SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL 


Training and Sanatory Gymnasium for Women and Children, 
Established in 1881. Send forcircular. D. A. SARGENT. 





Bradford, Massachusetts. 
CARLETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
A select elementary and preparatory school. Sympathetic 
instruction and care. Sixteenth year. Send for circular, men- 
tioning THE CHAUTAUQUAN. | 





Danvers, Massachusetts. 
WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College preparatory and special courses. Twelfth year. 
SARAH M. D. MERRILL, Principal. 





Andover, Massachusetts. 
ABBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Begins its 71st year September 14, 1899, offering three 
Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College fitting Course. 
For catalogue address W. F. DRAPER. 

Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Prin. 





86 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE HALE SCHOOL. 

Prepares boys for Harvard by classical or scientific course; 
also for Institute of Technology or other Scientific Schools. 
Sixteenth year begins Sept. 28th, 1899. —- for catalogue 

E. D. MARSH | Pri 1 
R. F. CURTIS § Principals. 





Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Prepares for college. Advanced course in Art and Music. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour from New 
York. 32d year begins September 27. 

Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
TUFT COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
For Men anp Women. Will commence its next course of 
lectures in its new building, Wednesday, October 4, 1899. For} 
further information or catalogues address 


CHAS. PAINE THAYER, M. D., Secretary. 





181 Lenox Avenue, New York City. 
TRAINING COURSE FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 


Miss Merington’s School. Diploma receives State Recog- 
nition. Miss JESSIE M. W. INTERTON in charge. 





181 Lenox Avenue, New York City. 
MISS MARY E. MERINGTON’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Refers to Bishop John H. Vincent 
and to Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 





Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New York City, New York. 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMATIC 
ARTS. And Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 

In conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s theatres and 
organizations. The Operatic Department, under direction of 
Mr. Tom Karl, = qe Oct. 26. Apply to E. P. Stephenson. 

NKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 





Rochester, New York. 
THE UNDERHILL SCHOOL. 

Offers to fit and place you after graduation. Send for Circu- 
lars of Information. Hundreds of graduates drawing salaries of 
$500 to $3,000 per year. Formerly UNpDgRHiLL’s UNIVERSITY. 
Powers Building. 





If you are a teacher seeking ad- 
vancement and worthy of it, 


the School Bulletin Agency 
filled and how it filled them, You would 
registered. 


And if you knew how 


many places 
register in 
it and keep 
Illustrations and ine sent on application. 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Comprehends six Schools. The Law 


NEW YORK School (with Day and Evening 
UNIVERSITY. | Ciasses), Medical College Grad- 


uate School, Pedagogy, APPLIED 
SCIENCE and UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. For circulars 
address the Registrar, Washington Square, New York City. 








West Newton, Massachusetts. 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL.| 
Prepares for any College, Scientific School, business, or cultured) 


life. 47th year. 
‘ ALLEN BROTHERS. 





Auburndale, Massachusetts (ten miles from Boston). | 
LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOTIEN. 
Offers a broadly planned course of study for the practical ed-| 
ucation of Young Women. Read large illustrated advertisement| 
in July number, page 293. Catalogue free. 








South Byfield, Massachusetts. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 
Founded 1763. Classical, academic, and English courses.| 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technoiogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year,| 


include al] necessary expenses except ease 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
44th year. A home school. Preparatory of the first grade.| 
—" location. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small] 
classes. 
Rt. Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors: 4 Ashburton Place,) 
Boston 56 Fifth Ave., New York. 730 Cooper — , Denver. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 420 Parrott Bldg., San 
Francisco. 





Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
THE BERKSHIRE SCHOOL. 


College pope 2 and special courses. Send for illustrated| 
catalogue. HUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Principal. 
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| Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


School of Domestic Science and Christian Work, B. Y. W.C. A. 
A Boarding and Day School for Training Teachers, Matrons, Missionaries, and Y. W. C. A. Secretaries. 


Teachers and Helpers in Industrial, Educational and Missionary Work supplied. 
Apply to MISS A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, S. T. B., Principal, 52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





| 


Connecticut. 


| 


New Hampshire. 


















Miss Baird’s 
Home School for Gir!s 


The same care, watchfulness and sym- 
pathetic attention that a mother would 
give her child is extended to every pupil 
in Miss Baird’s Schovol for 
¥. ) girls. The school is small 
| C— Att enough and the staff large 
— y enough to secure this. 
Special attention is given to 
morals, manners and health— 
to everything that makes for 
the development of a well- 
rounded womanhood—both 
mentally and physically. Cata- 
logue on application. 
Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD, 
Norwalk, 
ct. 



























New Hampshire Military Academy, 


West Lebanon, N. H. 

If you wish your [> 
son to receive, be- 
sides thorough prep- 
aration for College, 
West Point, or busi- 
ness, the benefits of 
mountain air, brac- 
ing but not too se- 
vere climate, health- 
ful home, vigorous 
physical drill and exceptionally fine military train- 
ing, send for our Catalogue. Excellenttable. Per- 
fect sanitary conditions. Terms low. Address 


MAJOR B. F. HYATT, A.M., Principal. 











New Jersey. 





Hackettstown, New Jersey. 

CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Location, buildings, courses, and associations are the very 
best. Prepares for college or business. Advantages in music, 
art, and elocution. Rates moderate. Both sexes. Send for 
catalogue. See large illustrated advertisement in July Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN, page 296 

Rev. W. P. FERGUSON, Ph.D., D.D., President. 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, Rhode Island. 
FRIEND’S SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Founded in 1784 Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. ‘Thorough work in English, Science, Class- 
ics, Music, and Art. 

Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 














Maryland. 





Hagerstown, Maryland. 


KEE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC AND ART CON- 
SERVATORY. A choice school for girls. Finest climate in 
the world, beautiful grounds, elegant buildings on a hill, large 
and experienced faculty, all home comforts, rare advantages, 
reasonable rates. Send for catalogue and Journal to 

C. L. KEEDY, President. 





Frederick, Maryland. 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 

Reopens Sept. 12. Confers degrees. Conservatory of Music 
jand Art. School of Expression. Library, Laboratories, Gym- 
nasium. Enlarged accommodations. Unrivalled climate. 
Endowment. J. H. APPLE, A.M., President. 


Exeter, New Hampshire. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEDIY. 


The 117th year begins September 13, 1899. Eighty scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six important 
buildings added since 1886. For catalogue and illustrated 


supplements, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 





Virginia. 





Warrenton, Virginia. 
FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The 39th year begins Sept. 21st, 1899. Situated in Piedmont 
region of Va.,on Southern R. R. 55 miles from Washington. 
Number Limited. For catalogue address 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., & DAUGHTERS. 





Locust Dale, Virginia. 
LOCUST DALE ACADEMY--IILITARY. 


1858-1899. Healthful and beautiful situation. Near Rapidan 
Va., 70 miles from Washington; 18 miles from the Blue Ridge. 
Thorough equipment; high curriculum; experienced teachers 
from leading colleges and universities. Complete business 
course with no extra charge. Representatives from ten states. 
No school can offer superior advantages at less money. Session 
opens September 14, 1899. For illustrated catalogue apply to 
the Principals. 





Missouri. 





St. Louis, Missouri. 
FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. 

College and Preparatory Courses. College of Music. E. R. 
Kroeger, Director; Harry Fellows, Voice; Parisi, Violin. 
Elocution, Art. New building. Board and tuition, $265 to 
$280. Street R. R. connection via Lindell system. 

ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, President. 





| Baltimore, Maryland. 

TRAINING SCHOOL OF 

BALTIMORE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 

| Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses, a Course for Directors 


lof Normal Classes. 
} Address MISS C. M. C. HART, The Arundel. 





Jennings, Missouri. 
ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 


A home school of high grade for young women and girls, 
located in the most beautiful suburb of St. Louis, Mo. Num- 
ber limited. Pupils individualized and cared for personally. 
Address B. T. BLEWETT, TLD. 





Tennessee. 


Tennessee. 





WARD SEMINARY. 


** An ideal Christian Home.” Courses in Language, Literature, History, Science, Music, Art, Elocution. College Prepara- 
tory Certificate admits to Wellesley College and to the Woman’s College of Baltimore. Nashville, the great school center, affor 


For Young Ladies. 





junusual advantages in lectures, recitals, and opportunities for practical education. For catalogue address 


J. D. BLANTON, President, Nashville, Tenn. 
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llissouri. 


Indiana. 





Kirkwood, Missouri. 
KIRKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Boarding school for boys and young men. Prepares for col- 
lege or for business. Large beautiful oo. Eighteenth 
(school year begins September 13th. Send for catalogue. 
| Col. EDWARD A. HAIGHT. 





Shelbyville, Kentucky. 
SCIENCE HILL. 

An English and Classical School for girls. Teachers are 
\graduates of the best colleges. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
jand Vassar. Seventy-fifth annual session begins Wednesday, 
|September 6, 1899. Mrs. W. T. POYNTER. 








Colorado. 





| Denver, Colorado. 

|WOLFE HALL, THE DIOCESAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL OF 

COLORADO. An ideal home in Denver for delicate girls of the 

|East. Founded by Bishop Randall in 1867. $319 a year. 
LUCIA OLCOTT STREETER, Principal. 


TAUGHT BY IAIL. 
Professional, Elective, Commercial Cour- 
ses. One of the best schools in the world. 
Indorsed by students and attorneys every- 
where. Easy terms. Begin now. 
National Correspondence School of Law, 

£4 Penn Street, Incianapolis, Ind. 


ILLUSTRATING TAUGHT BY IIAIL. 


Most practical course ever devised; fits 


NEWSPAPER SatsTesting ravatn ey 04% 
SKETCHING, Grace" Sttectenait” eo won 
MAGAZINE ational Correspondence School of Illustra- 


ting, 108 When Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Wisconsin. 





Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
GRAFTON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New buildings; modern improvements. Unexcelled Music 
and Art departments. 
Rev. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 





| University Park, Colorado. 
{UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. 
College of Liberal Arts, Preparatory School, Schools of 
Theology, Medicine, Law, Dentistry, and Music. Best instruc- 
tion and facilities. Lowest Rates. Finest Location in the 
West. For catalogues and information address 

JOS. C. SHATTUCK, Secretary. 








506 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

STUDY NURSING AT HOTFIE. 
We teach Nursing by mail. Our graduates earn good in- 
comes. Low fees. Monthly payments. Write for circulars. 

| NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF NuRSING. 


| 
Minnesota. 
j 
| 
| 





| Illinois. 





| 618 and 619 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois. 
KENT COLLEGE OF LAW. Evening sessions. 


| Three years’ course. /mproved methods uniting theory and 
practice. Students can be self-supporting Fall term opens 
Sept.sth. MARSHALL D. EWELL, M.D., LL.D., Dean. 





} Lock Box 5, Rockford, Illinois. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOTIEN. 
Fall Term Opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 
Classical and Scientific Courses. Courses in Music and Art. 
Well-equipped Library, Laboratories, and Gymnasium. Resident 
Physician. For catalogue address 
PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, A.M., President. 


; 





{ . * . 
Evanston, Illinois. 


THE ACADEMY OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Seventeen teachers, all college graduates. Fits for any col- 
jlege. ‘I'welve miles from Chicago. Campus touches Lake 
| Michigan. New and well-equipped building. Fall term begins 
|September 20. Students from twenty-six states and five foreign 
countries. Send for new illustrated catalogue. 

Rev. HERBERT F. FISK, D.D., Principal. 





j Noble Hill, Woodstock, Illinois. 
ro SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


fad year. An ideal home and school. Healthful and beauti- 
lful location in the most elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
fillness in fifty years. Designed especially for boys of the public 
school age. We educate the whole boy. Send for prospectus, 
jand come and see us 





j Godfrey, Illinois. 
|MONTICELLO. 

Opens the 62d year Sept. 28. Full and Superior meee 
{Departments for English, Latin, Greek, German, French, 
|Science, Music, Art, Physical Culture. Address 

Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal. 





Sycamore, Illinois. 
WATERMAN HALL. 


A school for girls and young women, under the care of the 
{Protestant Episcopal Church. Preparatory, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, and Elective Courses. Endowments make 
jreasonable rates possible. 

Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, D.D., Rector. 





Ohio. 





944-46-48 Morris St., Walnut Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EDEN PARK SCHOOL. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, preparatory, 
collegiate departments. Higher courses in the languages, 
music, and art. 

MADAME FREDIN, 
MISS MARY F. SMITH, 


Athens, Ohio. 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY. 

The ninety-first year of this, the oldest institution of collegiate 
rank northwest of the Ohio River, begins September 12. New 
buildings, enlarged equipment, free tuition, fine dormitory for 
ladies. Send for a catalogue to Professor DUNKLE. 


} Principals. 








2313 Ashland Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
THE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL INSTITUTE. 
Training School for Kindergartners. Certificate and Diploma 


Courses. 16th year. Faculty of six. Mention this magazine. 
MARY E. LAW, M.D., Principal. 





151 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
MISS PHELPS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparations for all colleges. Special studies and courses of 
college study. Special advantages in music and art. Gym- 
nasium. Fall term begins September 28. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

A thorough musical education after methods of foremost Euro- 
pean Conservatories. Residence Department for Young Ladies. 
Students can enter at any time. For catalogue address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE CLIFTON SCHOOL. 

In Cincinffati’s most beautiful suburb. In charge of Miss 
E. A. ELY, A.M. Fits for the best colleges. General Aca- 
demic course prepares girls for a womanly, useful life. A 
limited number received into residence. 





Pennsylvania. 





Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
MARSHALL SETFUNARY. 
One of the most attractive locations of suburban Philadelphia. 


College Preparatory, Special Courses and Musical Departments. 
For prospectus address The MISSES MARSHALL, Principals. 





Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


The U. S. Railway Mail. 


Young man, do you want a government position? Why not 
prepare for the Railway Mail Service? Good positions at $800) 
per year open continually and are filled by appointment of those 
who make the highest grades at the Examination, regardless of 
political influence. We will give you a thorough and complete 
course of preparation in time for the Fall Examination. Send 
at once for particulars. Address 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE. 




















THE CHAUTAUQUAN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











and many others. 


Pictures. 


I 
| 
UR ART-RELIEVO reproductions of celebrated paintings, studies from life, etc., |} 
are beyond comparison, as they bring the figures out in absolute relief. These photo- } 
graphs range in size from 6 1-2 x8 inches to 15 x60, and in price from $2.00 to $50.00. | 
_ We reproduce in Art-Relievo tho Mural Decorations from the Boston Libra’ 
ictures by Paul Thumann, Otto Lingner, Bodenhausen. 
orst, Guido Reni, Aubert, Holmes, Becker, Lefler, Richter, Sichel, Falero, 
Reynolds, Grutzner, Tito Conte, Ittenbach, Murillo, Jules Romane, Leonardo da Vinci, 


We also publish an extensive line of Platinum Photographs of Ancient and Modern 


FOR SALE BY ALL ART DEALERS. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will mail you on application our fully illustrated 
catalogue; or call at our New t 
, Platinum Photograph in Art-Relievo of the 
mches, mounted in Bone Ebony Frame and Shadow 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL ART COFtPANY, Elizabeth, N. J. 


and || 
Naujok, Conrad Kiesel, Plock- | 
Joshua §) 


ork Art Rooms, 377-379 Broadway, New York City. 
icture shown here, size 6 1-2x8 J} 


ox, will be sent on receipt of 














Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania. 





THURSTON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Shady Avenue, Pittsburg. 


A Home School for Girls, in connection with the day school. 
Will open September 25. For catalogue and further informa- 


tion address Miss ALICE M. THURSTON. 





Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
WYOMING SEMINARY. 

A large and thoroughly equipped co-educational school. Col- 
lege preparation and business. Special courses in literature, 
art, and music for girls. Oratory successfully taught. Send 
\for catalogue. Address 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 





North College Ave. & 21st St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
|WOPMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA. 
goth Annual Session. Four years’ curriculum. Sessions 
seven and a half months. Especial attention to Laboratory 
courses in all departments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 





Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The best school of music in Pennsylvania. Departments of 
Drawing, Painting, French, and German. Mr. Oscar Franklin 
Comstock, A.A.S.C., Musical Director. For prospectus and 
full particulars address 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Concordville, Pennsylvania. 
MAPLEWOOD. 


$216. Successful school. One of the best to infuse with | 
ergy, to wake up boys to duties of life. Prepared for busi- 
ness or college. Newgymnasium. Under 13 years $201. Lo- 
cation beautiful, elevated, healthy. Tobacco prohibited. 
JOS. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A. M., Prin. 





Washington, Pennsylvania. 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


Strictly College work, with a view to the best preparation for) 
the pursuit of professional study, is made the prominent aim.| 
Expenses are moderate, and surroundings are healthful and’ 
moral. For catalogue apply to 


President J. D. MOFFAT. 








Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. | 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1899. Three} 
years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and clinics. Women} 
admitted. For information address | 
Dr. WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. | 





Canada. 





34 Bloor St., E., Toronto, Canada. 
} 
MOULTON COLLEGE. 

A residential and day school for girls and young women under) 
Christian influence. Four courses of study. Superior advan-| 


tages in Music and Art. Terms moderate. For calendar| 
address ADELAIDE L. DICKLOW, Ph.M. | 





| Remarkable Offer! 
Encyclopedia 


Britannica 
$2 a Month for One Year. 


| Too much cannot be said in praise of the enterprise that en- 
ables the great public to possess so great a work as the Encyclo- 
padia Britannica. A good encyclopadia is no longer considered 
a luxury but a necessity for every intelligent household. Among 
the published works of this kind the yclopadia Bri ica 
me the standard of all English. speaking countries of the 
world. Itisas asa library of a thousand volumes. The 
many who have long wanted these magnificent books will now 
be able to secure them with the easy payment plan of only $2 
r month for one year, the entire set of 30 volumes to be de- 
ivered on receipt of the first $2 payment. See advertise- 
ment lg 311, July number. For further write 
|HENR . ALLEN & CO., 10 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and state you saw this announcement in Tus CuauTauquan. 








GIVEN AWAY | 
By the History Club. 


The History Club wishes to interest CHAUTAUQUAN readers in| 
the Lisrary or Universat History. The History Club will) 
therefore send free to every CHAUTAUQUAN reader an interesting, 
set of en pages and illustrations, including full-page por-| 
traits of Herodotus, Franklin, and President McKinley and his) 
cabinet, ler portraits of six great statesmen, also text-page, 
— of Queen Victoria, Paul Kruger, General Weyler, 

ansen, the explorer, with eight re roductions of famous his- 
torical scenes, a large folding map of Cuba, a new double- } 
map of Alaska, photographic scenes on the Yukon River and 
tributaries. This offer is for CHAUTAUQUAN readers only.| 
Hence you must state you saw this announcement in Tus Cuav-| 
TAUQUAN when you write. McCuure’s MaGazine) 
History Crus, 141 E. asth Street, New York. | 
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Soap-sprung 

ines soap—an im- 
provement upon it; 
development of soap, just as man is 
said to have been developed from the 
monkey. 
soap has you'll find in Pearline. 
the soap is in it that’s necessary. 
ine isn’t meant to be used with 
soap, but to take the place of it. 
Everything that soap does, Pearl- 

ine does, and does it better. 58 
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a sort of higher 


Every virtue that good 
All 
Pearl- 








“COSMO” 


BUTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 


ITS PURITY and 


MAKE IT 
4 DELIGHTFUL 


SOOTHING 
BENEFICIAL 











FOR 


TOILET & BATH 


Excels any 25c Soap 
SELLS FOR TEN CENTS 


Note Style of Package 


Take only ‘‘ Cosmo” 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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EXQUISITE ODOR 


and REFRESHING 





Som ~ Manufacturers of” , 


| ARTISTS MATERUULS 


HOUSE PUNTERS’ 
COLORS 


Hite VARNISHES 


_ rrendie invited 
‘atalogues of our variou department 
to responsible part 
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When vou reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 








PROSPECTUS: 


American Year, 1899-1900. 





Volume XXX. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


A MAGAZINE FOR SELF EDUCATION. 





Published by the Chautauqua Press, 


PRANK CHAPIN BRAY, Editor. 


SPECIAL TRIAL 


. . « Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 





October, November, and December, the first 
three numbers of the new ‘‘Chautauquan,”’ 


50c. 





Contributors to the October issue will include PresipENT Exiot of Harvard, PRESIDENT 
Hap ey of Yale, PrestipENT Barrows of Oberlin, Ep>warp EverEeTT HALE, JOHN FISKE, 
J. Witi1am Jones (Stonewall Jackson’s chaplain), Mary MERRINGTON, and Mary A. 


LatTuBury, “ poet-laureate ” of Chautauqua. 
po q 





Among the preliminary announcements for the new volume are the following : 


“ THE EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 

The fascinating story of “The Expansion 
of the American People” will run through 
nine numbers of THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 
the coming year. At a moment when our 
civilization stands face to face with bow- 
and-arrow men in new possessions it be- 
hooves us to take careful account of our 
beginnings and our progress, in order that 
we may know what we really stand for 
among the nations of the earth. Prof. 
Edwin Erle Sparks will direct our study to 
the great natural laws which are but mani- 
festations of natural instincts in man. To 
discern these laws in the peopling of the 
continent of North America and to see how 
our history naturally divides itself into suc- 
cessive periods of expansion ought to make 
one’s stock of knowledge more available 
and aid his understanding of what this na- 


tion is and is to be. From so fresh and 
timely a point of view the story cannot fail 
to be of interest to all Americans. 

Professor Sparks is assistant professor of 
American History at The University of 
Chicago, and has heretofore delighted 
many University Extension audiences with 
lectures on his specialty. 

“The Expansion of the American Peo- 
ple” will be profusely illustrated ; many of 
the illustrations secured by the author have 
never before been published. 

READING JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE. 

The approaching Paris Exposition will 
attract a host of American visitors. The 
majority of us will be compelled to stay at 
home. Yet there is no reason why reading 
clubs and individuals should not choose 
the Exposition time for an enjoyable. and 
profitable journey through France via the 


Continued on page 612. 
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The Most Splendid | 
Endorsement | 


ever given an article of wearing | 
apparel has been given Queen } 
Quality Shoes. Over 500,000 in- 

. telligent and fashionable women are wearing them, and 

_ 2,000 leading merchants in 2,000 cities and towns (only 

” one dealer in a town) are busy supplying them. 


The perfect fitting qualities, the artistic design- } 
ing, the stylish shapes, the fashionable leathers and the ff 
thoroughly high-class construction of Queen Quality ff 
Shoes are accountable for their phenomenal sale quite 
as much as the price. Such shoes are only possible 
under special conditions such as prevail in the great 
Queen Quality factory; great experience, special 
knowledge, complete facilities, most modern methods, 
and immense volume of production. (Capacity, 6,000 

pairs a day.) 


b) 
a All Styles—Street, Dress, House, Outing—One Price | j 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE » a 


describes all styles, and will be sent with ; 
address of local dealer on request. =, 
We can send shoes direct on receipt of $325. (Oxfords, $2.75.) \ “es 


oe — eee - 


f 














pages of THe CHAUTAUQUAN. With camera 
and in the company of competent guides 
one may take the ocean voyage, visit his- 
toric Paris, go shopping and sight-seeing, 
get acquainted with the art life of Paris, 
see the great exhibition itself, view the 
suburbs of the city, travel thence through 
the provinces, and gain by such a tour, and 
special reading in connection with it, a 
comprehension of France and its Exposition 
which many an actual visitor would do well 
to obtain. 
SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. 

Recognized authorities will deal with 
concrete applications of principles which 
are presented in the C. L. S. C. book on 
“The Strength and. Weakness of Social- 
ism,” a subject of special interest to men 
in view of the anti-trust agitation, citizens’ 
movements, and the like. 

AMERICAN LETTERS. 

Studies in American literary master- 
pieces, novels, plays, and poems, the recent 
“Timrod revival,” etc., will be supple- 
mented by inspirational short stories and 
narrative historic ballads by special con- 
tributors to THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

NATURE STUDIES. 

Correlated with Miss Merriam’s “ Birds 
Through an Opera Glass,’”’ CHAUTAUQUAN 
readers will learn about feathered pets and 
pests, the anti-feather wearing societies, etc. 

“THE INNER LIFE.” 

Studies in the inner life of great Ameri- 
cans will begin with “The Religious Life 
of Stonewall Jackson” in THe CHAvuTAU- 
Quan for October. 

“* PRACTICAL LIFE SERIES.” 

A striking feature of Chautauqua’s de- 
velopment will be inaugurated in the new 
volume of THe CHAUTAUQUAN in the shape 
of an eight-page illustrated paper each 
month containing object lessons in prac- 
tical every-day life. Subjects like “The 


Reasons for Etiquette in Social Life,” 
“The Evolution of the Kitchen,” etc., will 
be presented in attractive popular form 
suitable for reproduction 


in a series of 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN—Continued. 


Continued on page 614. 





cheap tractlets. By means of these papers 
a large number of people hitherto un- 
touched by Chautauqua’s influence may be 
reached and helped. (See C. L. S. C. De- 
partment of Service.) 


Cc. L. S. C. ROUND TABLE. 


It is sufficient to say that plans making 
for this department under direction of Miss 
Kate F. Kimball, executive secretary of the 
C. L. S. C., will materially increase its in- 
terest and practical value to every member 
of the C. L. S. C. 


EDITORIAL. 


Correspondents in Old-World as well as 
American educational, artistic, and literary 
centers will contribute to “Highways and 
Byways,” the ew outlook section of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

In presenting the chief Topics of the 
Hour the services of the best bibliographers 
will be employed to show CHAUTAUQUAN 
readers where ‘to get pertinent information 
and how to gain proper perspective. 

A Question Box will be established on 
bibliography, ways and means of self- 
education, and all phases of the C. L. S.C. 
subjects of the year. 

A FEW SPECIAL SUBJECTS, 

A symposium on ‘“ What it is to be Edu- 
cated,” (a) in school and (4) out of 
school. 

Return to Handicraft: Woman’s work in 
tapestry; individual bookbinding, etc. 

English Speech: The use and abuse of 
adjectives; the Word-a-day Club, etc. 

Social Life: The art of hospitality ; com- 
parative manners, etc. 

Methods of self-education devised and 
employed by men and women who have 
arrived. 

Why people of means give to the cause 
of education. 

What the churches are doing to help 
youth who aspire to an education. 

The story of comic art in America. 

Kinds of labor which children perform 
in the United States. 

Education in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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We are pleased to announce that we have added to 


our already complete series of 


International Bibles 


A Line of 


Revised Self-Pronouncing # 
Reference and Teachers’ Bibles 








These are Prepared in we we 


Sth Verse and Paragraph Form we ew 
and Printed in Long Primer Type. 
et ot 
Also a Full Line of Family Bibles. - 
te st ot 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 




















THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Pennsylvania 
College of Music, 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 








Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock, A.A.S.C., 
Musical Director. 





The Best School of Music in Pennsylvania. 


....- Departments of .... 


DRAWING, PAINTING, FRENCH, GERTIIAN. 





For prospectus and full particulars address 


Pennsylvania College of Music, = ..... Meadville, Pa. 











Limited Trains 
between : 

Boston, Cincinnati, 

New York, — Chicago, 

Washington, St. Louis. 


Big 4 Route 


Olen aete besteectaae’ New York Central ent 


Never Equaled 
Sold by First Class | Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Stove Merchants 


Every where. > ah LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen'! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. Asst. G. P. and T. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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keeps the stomach sweet. 


At all grocers in 2-Ib, packages only, 








THE CHAUTAUQUAN—Concluded. 


practical methods of Chautauqua extension 
are suggested—among them the following: 
Reading aloud to children and servants, or 
to other members of the household, to in- 
valids, the “shut-in,” or to C. L. S. C. 
members, as a means of developing conver- 
sation; collection of books, pamphlets, 
magazines, etc., and distribution of the 
same to people who would appreciate and 
be helped by them; distribution of school, 
college, university, and Chautauqua liter- 
ature designed to call attention to and 
arouse interest in educational work; con- 
tributions to local papers of original or 
selected articles relating to education, school 
life, self-culture, and the Chautauqua plan ; 
active efforts to induce various classes of 
people to continue the work of self-educa- 
tion; enlistment for the circulation of the 
new “ Practical Life Series” of THe Cuav- 
TAUQUAN. Further particulars regarding 
the “Service” indicated above will be 
given in the form of special memoranda in 
the October CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN will broaden rather 
than narrow the nature of its contents, 
although it will keep close to its main pur- 
pose: “A Magazine for Self-education.” 
It will contain, what, under the old plan, 
would have constituted a separate volume of 
required reading, and so be able to utilize 


advanced methods of magazine making, 
illustration, and annotation. A multitude 
of self-helps which educators have advised 
and found to be of practical value will be 
incorporated in its pages. The new arrange- 
ment reduces the cost of the course but not 
of the magazine, which will be always worth 
the price, $2.00 per year. 

Finally, the cost of the entire course of read- 
ing for the year—membership fee, four 
books, and THE CHAUTAUQUAN, postpaid— 
has been reduced from $7.50 to the popular 


price of $5.00. 


1n “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

The Expansion of the American People, by Prof. E. E. 
Sparks, of The University of Chicago; A Reading Jour- 
ney through France; Socialism, American Literature, 
Nature Study, and Religious Readings. Postpaid 


“ 


REQUIRED BOOKS. 
Initial Studies in American Letters, by Prof. H. A. Beers, 
of Yale University; Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz, 
with Lincoln’s Addresses and Lowell’s Essay on Lincoln, 
one volume ; The Strength and Weakness of Socialism, 
by Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin; 
Birds through an Opera Glass, by Florence A. Merriam. 
Membership fee 
The set postpaid 


Tue CHAuTAvQUAN, the books, or the fee may be remitted 
for separately if desired, but the books cannot be sold singly. 
A discount of ten per cent will be made on five or more sets of 
books. Tue CHAUTAUQUAN alone in clubs of five or more to 
one address, each $1.80. 


Address THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHAUTAUQUAN PRIZES. 


Competition No. 1. For the best answer 


to the question: “What is the most dra- 
matic incident in American History, and 
why ?”’—not exceeding 1,000 words in length. 
First prize, $100; 2d prize, $75; 3d 
prize, $50. Competition closes February 
I, 1900. 

Competition No. 2. For the best outline 
of an evening’s program of local entertain- 
ment in a year of the study of American 
history and institutions. First prize, $25; 
2d prize, $10. Competition closes Decem- 
ber 15, 1899. 

Competition No. 3. For the best descrip- 
tion of an embarrassing situation before the 


public, a blunder in conversation, or a faux 
pas in social intercourse (200 words or 
less). Prize, $10. Competition closes 
January 1, 1900. 

Competition No. 4. For the best anecdote 
(not exceeding 200 words), illustrating the 
wit and humor of the school or classroom. 
Prize, $10. Competition closes November 
1, 1899. 

Open to all subscribers to THE Cnav- 
TAUQUAN. 

Write the number of your competition 
plainly on your envelope, and address, 
Prize Editor, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Children S coied: It. 
A child’s appetite is usually a natural appetite. They enjoy 


simple, wholesome food. This is fortunate, for children, dur- 
ing the period of rapid growth, require food that feeds—not 
stimula:ing, unwholesome stuff. Grown-up folks would do 
well to follow the example of the children and eat plenty of 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 
At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages. 
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Pleasant 
Traveling. 


Not all the pleasures of travel consist in what may be 
seen out of the car window. And yet, the country traversed 
by the great through trains of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway is most pleasant to look upon, being the 
richest and fairest portion of the Middle States, with interesting 
views of its cities and villages and of the Great Lakes. 

But to travel comfortably means pleasant traveling. Where your surroundings 
are made cheerful and pleasant by latest improved conveniences and considerate 
attention from polite employes. Where the service is safe, fast and punctual. Where 
roadbed and tracks are kept in perfect condition, causing the train to ride true and 
easily. Where you get a good night’s rest in the sleeping car. 

These are features which make pleasant traveling for patrons of Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. Reasons why experienced travelers use this route for 
travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The following books for travelers sent for four cents in postage to any address : 
“Book of Trains,” “‘ Justifying its Excellence,’’ “ Two Privileges Summer Travel,”’ 
‘* Lake Chautauqua.”’ 





A. J. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 


THE HARTWELL 
Extension Book Cases. 


INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, AND THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL. 


Selected Solid White Oak. Quarter Sawed 
fronts. Golden Antique or Flemish finish, or 
Mahoganized Birch. Dust Proof with Glass 
Doors or Open Fronts as desired. Start with 
single or double dwarf case extensions added 
upon the topas required. Desk feature a Great 
Convenience. Filing Cabinet to match. We 
especially invite the attention of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all 
who use Book Cases, to these cases, which combine Utility and Beauty at Small 
Expense. Send for further description and prices, delivered at your Railroad 
Station. Other Book Cases, Ladies’ Desks, Music Cabinets, Leather Chairs, 
Couches, etc. Send for Catalogue. 











Estimates and Specifications made for completely furnishing and equipping private 
residences, churches, public buildings, etc. 


Refer to Market National Bank, Cincinnati, O. 


THE HARTWELL FURNITURE COTPIPANY, 
Office and Salesroom 341 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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Masterpieces in Art. 


Elson Prints. 





For art study at home and in schools and for the 
decoration of the house. 





Exquisite in quality—every subject from a negative 
direct from the original. 





Carefully arranged in series and published in port- 
folios with ten in each. 


Text on Greek art by ‘Prof. Tarbell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and T. W. Heermance, of Yale 
University. Egyptian art by Dr. Reisner, of the 
Khedivial Museum, Cairo, and other series will be 
written by authorities. 


Price, $1 per portfolio, with 1 ten each, including text, 
or ro cts. per print. 





The reproductions are works of art worthy of the 
great originals. 

Sample print and list of subjects published, giving 
size of work, etc., mailed on receipt of ro cts. in nage. 


a A. Ww. ELSON & CO., 146 Oliver St., Boston. 


ERECHTHEUM. 
i A handsome mantel in the most fashionable 
color — Golden Oak. Veneered columns, with 

h elaborately carved capitals. The mirror is fur- 

e es nished in fancy pattern, oval or square, in the 

best beveled glass. Highest possible piano polish. 
The timber, quarter-sawed oak, was selected for 


uarter-Sawed its f : 
shen Gal its fine figure and grain. 


Veneer Column A Sample of the Wood 
Sent Free 
a n t e | together with our hand- 


somely Illustrated Catalogue. 








Having secured as manufacturers our raw ma- 
ever sold for terial previous to the recent advance, we are able 
to offer this mantel at the lowest possible price. 
It cannot be duplicated anywhere at anything like 


this figure. 
35 O00 Our extensive line of .mantels includes many 


exquisite designs in brick and wood, at prices 
ranging from $10.00 up. The catalogue describes 
them fully. Write for it. 


ALCOTT, Nees a SCULLY ©O., 297! N. Broad Street, Philadelphia. ; 
+ SIS SESSSSSS ST eS 


Children’s Clothing. 2e Yo La Yo La Lo La La Lo 


In a Ferris Waist a woman is at her best. Mentally, 
ysically, because 


Interesting Catalogue | ‘aise mnant ine 
with 700 Illustrations. FERRIS) ©24,. 


Shows latest styles for boys and girls. Will be sent <seeeniaiii pro Ring ile atten 
FREE FOR 4 cts. POSTAGE in sees uit all gures, Children's Bo. to 50c. "Misses" 


; ty . Ladies’ $1. to For sale by all retail 
if you state you saw this in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. ee aoe ays _ 


BEST & CO., 60-62 W, 23d St., N.Y.| > 99> 9 © eg ag a a 


' 
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TRIAL QUANTITY FOR THE ASKING. 


Gold and Silver in 

every form and ‘ ' ie 

finish P ay oA cleans with- 
> Ze ' out a scratch or 


blemish. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING JOURNEY. 


She.—What do you think of my first attempt at making coffee, dearest? Is it hot enough? 
He—Oh, yes, it is hot, but— 

She.—But what? 

He.—Oh—I mean—I was going to say—I wasn’t perfectly sure whether it is coffee or tea! 


- 
GRAVY: The bINNeR-TABLE 


BEFORE YOU HAVE ADDED A TABLE-SPOONFUL OF 


LEA & PERRINS 
nwo, SAUCE 


a! and Genuine worceste™ 


LEA & PERRINS’IS THE FAVORITE TABLE SAUCE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.-SEE SIGNATURE ON WRAPPER. & 
JOHN DUNCANS SONS, AG'TS., NEW YORK. 
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One half of dignity 


is dress, 
And here’s what 


makes it a success 


See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook «4 Eye. 


RICHARDSON & DgeLONG BROS., Mfrs., 
Puivapevputa, Pa., U.S. A. 





HEATING 


WITH OUR 


Hot Air Circulating Grate 


means that you can warm several rooms on 
one or different floors with minimum amount 
of fuel. It is free from Smell, Smoke, or 
Dust. Ventilates without draft, and keeps 
fire over night. Can be set in any fire- 
place (either old or new), and will burn 


HARD OR SOFT COAL 
OR WOOD. 








Illustrated catalogue of Mantels from $10 up; 
also catalogue of fire-place fixtures, tiles, andirons, 


spark screens, etc., sent free. 


ALCOTT, ROSS, & SCULLY CO., 
2971 N. Broad St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wool Soap is an absolutely pure soap, 
and contains no alkali or adulteration 
or filling of any kind. 

There is no purer soap than Wool 
Soap, no matter at what price, and there 
is no better soap for toilet and bath 
purposes. The most expensive soaps, 
such as the highest grade of French and 
other imported soaps, cost more to 
make, and are more carefully moulded 
or milled and of finer texture, perfumed 
with costly perfume, enclosed in ex- 
pensive wrappers and handsome boxes, 
paying high duties, but none of these 
expensive soaps are intrinsically better 
than Wool Soap. 

The economical side of Wool Soap 
is of particular importance. Few 
families can afford to use the higher 
priced soaps in the toilet and bath, and 
thousands compromise by using costly 
soaps in the spare room, low-priced 
soaps for the bath room basin, and 
ordinary laundry soap for the bath tub. 
The Wool Soap user needs only one 
kind of Soap for the spare room, the 
bath room and the bath tub. Wool 
Soap costs so little per cake that the 
whole family may use it freely and at 
all times without thinking of the price. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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The Latest Improvement in Opera Glasses. 





The Excellence 


SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the 
genuine Syrup of Figs is manufactured 
by the CaLirornia Fic Syrup Co. 
only, a knowledge of that fact will assist one in avoiding the worthless imita- 
tions manufactured by other parties. The high standing of the CALIFORNIA 
Fic Syrup Co. with the medical profession, and the satisfaction which the 
genuine Syrup of Figs has given to millions of families, makes the name of the 
Company a guarantee of the excellence of its remedy. It is far in advance 
of all other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, liver, and bowels without irri- 
tating or weakening them, and it does not gripe or nauseate. In order to 
get its beneficial effects, please remember the name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. \2wYoric ny: 


For sale by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
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CASTORIA) 


For Infants and Children. 


Bears 

the 
Signature 
of 


The 
Kind 
"You Have 
Aiways Bought 


In’ Use For Over 30 Years. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


CL — — 


ARTSHORS $ 


IMPROVED * 


TSHADE TOLLERS 


Woop TIN 

ROLLERS ROLLERS 

PEOPLE sometimes buy shades with- 
out regard to the quality of the rollers on 
which they are mounted. ‘The best 
shades on inferior rollers are a source of 
annoyance. The Genuine Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers always give satisfaction, 
because they are properly constructed, 
The Improved Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
have many advantages, such as unbreak- 
able brackets, fine bearings, scientifically 
constructed springs and holders for fasten- 
ing on the shade, doing away with all 
tacks. The shade when placed on will 
stay. As the market is flooded with im- 
itations, more or less worthless, the public 











is cautioned to see that the autograph of 
Stewart Hartshorn appears on all rollers 
they purchase. 

ACCEPT ONLY THE GENUINE HARTSHORN. 








Edison New Process Pho- 
nograph Records are the only 
records without a harsh sur- 
face. This roughness is dis- 
agreeably audible and also 
prevents recording the true 
tone-quality of the instru- 


ment or voice. 


& 


They require no more care than your tea-cup and 
are the only records of sound now made that are 


both loud and clear. 


a 


$2,000.00 is offered in prizes for the best descrip- 
tions of Edison Records. Particulars and entry 
blanks can be secured from any dealer in phono 
graphs, together with complete catalogues. 


Send for Catalogue No. 16. 


NONE GENUINE 


TRADE MARK 
* 


vorL. 








ENN EN’ BORATED 


TALCUM 


afflictions of the - 
on Uttle eter. in price, per’ 
orthlees substitutes, butar a@reason ~ 
it. " Removes all odor of — 
Delightful after Shaving. Sold ev: 
oe mailed on receipt of f be. Get 
Granarv Mennen 








Advertising Rates 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE 

$7 per inch ; $25 per % page; $50 per % page; $100 per whole 
page. Discounts: 10 per cent for 3 months; 1§ per cent for 6 
months ; 20 per cent for 12 months. The Chautauqua spirit is so 
strong, and the sentiment so enthusiastic, and the members so 
attached to the Chautauqua idea, that an advertising a. 
ment in THe CHAUTAUQUAN MaGazing is sure to ap’ to 
large and enthusiastic constituency. Copy received until the Sth 
of each month. 


HEALTH 


UNDERWEAR 


SEND FOR BOOKLET hy 


HAY & TODD MFG CO YPSILANT!. MICH 
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Nes 
“ The eggs are all so very small.” 
« True, dear lady; if the hens had only known they were for you they would certainly have laid 


them larger.” 
g Are Your 


Hands 
Tied? 


Are you confined to an 
occupation that promises 
nothing for the future? 
Docircumstances prevent 
you approving your posi- 
tion? Thousands of others 
who were situated fan os | 
as you are have succeede 

by adopting the new sys- 
tem of education. There 
is no risk—no uncer- 
tainty. You simply pre- 
ly yourself by mail 
or a better positio 

higher pay, without loss 
of time or present salary. 


— ae | Why Not Change 
SSSOVME your Occupation? 


We guarantee to make you a Mechanical or = 





[_: + & DB Of fe ot i ie i ti i i i i i i i ee i ee ne 








Architectural Draughtsman, a Commercial 


Correspondent, Stenographer or Book-keeper. e@ 
We willl give you a complete course by mall in 
Electrical, Mechanical or Steam Engineering (sta- 
tionary, locomotive or marine), Telephony, Refrig- 
eration, Architecture, Plumbing, Heating and Ven- 
tilation, Pattern Draughting, Surveying, Civil En- 


gineering, Chemistry, and English Branches. , 
Bees ere a see tir, Ras ssndasd Typeveiet 
ET defies competition 


The International Correspondence Schools, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
Bo ’ ranton, Pa. 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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YRITING IN ALL AGES 


(Ne 4) 








SS 
Claims this Distinction \N 3 
and POINTSwith pride 
to is Suparey: Full information 
will be cheerfully 


SIMPLICITY, Wel geeemmae [emis os 


b tet <. quest. American 
DURABILITY. lh, =; ART aN Writing Machine 


Company, 
Send Tor Art Catalogue; Free st 





316 Broadway 








‘THe: SMiTH PREMIERTPEWRITER@ bf New York 
Syracuse, NY. USA. 








MONUMENTS 


It is desired to have all 








work erected before the 
grass and flowers are 
full grown. Original and 
artistic designs (not du- 
plicates) executed in 


GRANITE, 
STON E, or Beautiful Work in 1799. 


maRBLE || THE YOST 


. to any limit of expense 
TYPEWRITER 
is noted not alone for its Beautiful 
in any part of the United | — ; Work, a cailtcadie way 
Pare one. —i—+y it continues to pfo- 
Send for Illustrated Hand-book sd yout Ik] duce it during years of 


and consult us regarding all forms of MEMORIAL WORK. 3 $557 /) constant use. 
; pests 7 Send for Art Catalogue. 
J e & R. LAM B, 2 by YOST WRITING MACHINE CO. 


59 Carmine Street, NEW YORK. : = New York London 


s suggested, and erected 
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IDE - VESTIBULED 
trains are operated also 
to Denver, St. Paul and Minn- 


+ 
eapolis, equipped with modern, 
roomy, comfortable Pullman 
Cars, Reclining Chair Cars and 


European plan Dining Cars. 


“IT would rather dine on the Burling- 
ton Route dining car that leaves 
Chicago at 5:30 P.M. for Kansas 
City than on any railroad dining car 
that I know of in the world. The 
only other railroad service that com- 
pares with it in desirability is the 
Orient Express, in which I traveled 
between Paris and Constantinople. 
BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO S. S. McC.urg, . - 


Publisher McClure’s Magazine.” 


Kansas City <c-on 


“California” Mi 


Are the titles of descriptive booklets which satisf 
can be had without charge upon application to it ; 
Fr. &. Ps US Mg ‘ S, General Passenger Agent, It. 

c. B. & Q. 


, CHICAGO. 
Jas 


satisf 


CE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, Gurn 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. | no 
Numbers 808, 404, 604 E. F., 832, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others. | 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


: TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
SORE EYES Dr ISAACTHOM PSONS FYE WATER 102 Fulton st., New York, sell all sania, A rel prices 


buy before writing them for = re. 
: rs P jection. 8 —; &A tor = 





























Exchanges. Immense stock for se: 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. leona 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 





Send for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every. ry machine x Woandotte 
Ley 4 Barclay Street, New York yandotte Street, Kansas omy. 
SIX STORES | BM Hrowicld Strect, Heaton,” 208 North Ninth Ntrect. St Lew 
t 124 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 482 Diamond St., Pittsburgh, = 


pe Arihmetcal WAT ViNN CREAN 


solved rapidly and accurately by the 

Comptometer. Saves 60 per cent of For Beautif fag sho Co mplexies. 

time and entirely relieves nervous and Removes al! Freckles, anburne tt imples, Liver 

mental strain. Adapted to all com- Moles and other imperfections. Not covering ut remov- 
mercial and scientific computation, ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 

pereereery Every office should have one, —s to Secciginalneaace. Forsaleat Dru; 

Write for Pamphlet, stpaid on recei 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicage, MA WJNA JCHT! rok. p SOAP | Prof t, EDO, 0. 
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GURNEY HEATERS GIVE 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


Mr. Wo. M. Marks, Portland, Me., writes: The Gurney Heater has given complete 
satisfaction. It has always (even in the coldest weather) been equal to any demand upon 
it. For heating a dwelling house the “Gurney ” has no superior. 


Jas. C. Niece, Pottsville, Pa., writes: The Gurney Hot Water Heater has given perfect 
| satisfaction. We have no difficulty in keeping our house comfortable in the coldest weather. 





| Gurney Heaters. My house is very much exposed to the cold northwest winds. We have 
| not felt the cold in the least. In the three years the Gurney Heater has been in my house 
no expense has been incurred for repairs. 


For sale through the trade. Avoid Substitutes. 


| Cuas. S. SEwELL, Fall River, Mass., writes: I cannot say too much in favor of the | 
| 
| 


Write for handsome illustrated book entitled ‘‘ How Best to Heat Our Homes.’’ 


GURNEY HEATER MPG. CO, 7 2at Bak Cone 08 Se, me 


Representatives: GURNEY FOUNDRY CO., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 91 Queen Street, London, E. C. 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








Finest Human Nair about One-third Ordinary Prices, 
SPECIAL OFFER THis MONTH. 

Weight Length Weight Length Price 

2Qounces 20 inch $0.65 3 ounces 22 inch $1.50 

2ounces 20inch .90 8 ounces 24inch 2.25 

2ounces 22inch 1.25 | 3% ozs., 26inch 3.25 
Remit five cents extra for postage. 

The 65ct. switch has long stem, the others are 
short stem. Send sample lock of hair cut near 
the roots. An immense stock enables us to match 
perfectly any hair. All orders filled on day re. 
ceived. Money refunded if unsatisfactory, Illus- 
, trated catalogue free. Everything in hair goods, 


- 1 IR 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 810 Boyce Buliding., Chicago. 


Aa LUXURIOUS HAIR SWITCHES 











to all principal points including Paris rag omer? Pro- Peat wi) = . 
ramme free, Exceptional party already formed starts Micted with 

Sept ro by the pe World” Travel System of Bit) '14 EYES ISAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, (R. H_ Crunpen 
Gen‘! Agt.) 113 Broadway, New York. 220 South Clark: 


St., Chicago, 201 Washington St., Boston. ~ 
Attractive EUROPE and PALESTINE thte cummer ECLINING, LIBRARY, and WHEEL CHAIRS 
pepeerme So Sve Cone ond a. eee STEVENS CHAIR CO., 101 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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AFTER GOLF 


or any other exercise, Pears’ Soap is refreshing; 
it’s a pure soap—nothing but soap and has 


Sn C= Cod Co Co eo 


> no equal. 
> Established over 100 years—20 International Awards—Be SURE you get the genuine. 


& 
d 
d 
é 
é 


02.9200 <P c,h 
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TION RELATING TO THE 
CHURCH INTERIOR 


STAINED GLASS 


For the Windows, 


COLOR DECORATION | 


For the Walls, 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For the Platform or Chancel 


EXECUTED IN CARVED WOOD, METAL, 
MARBLE, STONE, OR MOSAIC. 


west 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF IMPORTANT EXAMPLES OF RE- 


CENT COMMISSIONS, SUBMITTED UPON REQUEST, 
SHOWING THE WORK IN PLACE IN THE CHURCH. 


a a» 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HANDBOUK OF 
EACH DEPARTMENT, FREE BY MAIL. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


Office, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


e) Zé, ' 
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The only shade rollers that you can always 
depend upon. Hartshorn Rollers work right 


all the time.” Their only fault is, they are so 
good that they have a host of imitators, and to 
protect yourself from cheap imitations, ask for 
the Improved Hartshorn, with the new fixtures 
and the patent clamps for fastening on the shade, 
and see that you get the genuine Hartshorn, with 
the Stewart Hartshorn autograph on label. 


ACCEPT ONLY THE GENUINE HARTSHORN. 



































Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most agreeable and 
remedy for relieving 
Exhaustion, so 


effective 
Languor and 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 
Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and in- 


duces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 








SSS) UNEXCELLED-FOR-ITS 
|---| SPURS ; 
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| Good Salad 


is possible only with good olive 
oil. Some oils are made from 
cotton seeds, animal fats and 
similar products, which are often 
injurious. 


PA NicelleOlive bil 


@ is a pure, nutritious, perfectly 
flavored olive oil. It is made 
from * sound”? olives and from 
nothing else.. It makes a perfect 
dressing for perfect salads. Try 
a bottle and judge for yourself. 


= ‘*Comparison is the 
test of Superiority.’’ }. 


EXCLUSIVISTS IN OLIVES fork 
OLIVE PRODUCTS 


Fim-Olas Baby LimOlns 
“White Label Queen Olives 








CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


Bears 
the 
Nignature 


of The 
Kind 
Have 


“You 
Aiways Bought 


In Use For Over 30 Years. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 




















